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FUTURE FORGIVENESS. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


How long wilt thou be silent, lying there? 
I grieved thee once, and now my heart makes 
moau, 
Cries, and thou wilt not answer, turned to 
stone, 
And pitiless as stone to my despair. 
My tears fall on thee, and thou dost not care. 
Oh! art thou cruel now who wast so kind, 
Or only to my sorrow deaf and blind, 
Or gone beyond the hearing of my prayer? 


Shall it not be that, in thy brighter life, 
I find thee, move thee to some pitying thrill, 
And win thee by my pleading to forgive? 
Thou couldst forget past folly and past strife, 
Seeing in that new sphere I love thee still, 
And thou—didst thou not love thou wouldst not 
live. 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 


ial 


FRIENDSHIP AND LOVE. 


BY PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 





A4 feels the port for ships that come and go, 
That tarry for a night, and in the day 
Spread canvas and go sailing far away 
‘To other ports of which it may not know, 
In unconjectured countrie#, even 80 
Man feels for man; nor long may friendship 
stay; 
And little of its joy or its dismay 
May any friend’s heart to another show. 


As feels the spirit of the melody 

That, slumbering in a viol, a touch will start, 
As feels the sun-thrilled sap within a tree, 

So map and woman fee], when heart in beart 
They live, and know this miracle to be, 

In soul together, though to sense apart. 


LoNDoN, ENGLAND, 
—_—— + 


A WORKINGWOMAN. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE. 





Lire gives us armor for the fate we meet ; 
Our sense is blunted when our pain is old ; 
A blacksmith’s hand is hardened to the heat ; 
A beggar’s foot is torpid in the cold. 
So every man develops incomplete 
You'd taste the tang in such a crust as mine, 
And be indifferent to your daily wine ; 
But to the starving palate, bread is sweet ! 


A woman gave me shelter from the rain $ 
Her thrilling warmth was like a dumb Caress ; 

No pang is like that pang of happy pain 
In souls unused to healing tenderness ; 

Such clay as ours grows callous toward disdain ; 
We waste no anguish on perpetual slight ; 
But, trust me, we can feel a sharp delight 

Your deadened spirit will not know again! 


I went at dusk a lonely watch to keep. 

A rough man stopped me, muffled to the chin ; 

I took his place; the way was Jong and steep, 
The —— groaned, the white sacks hemmed 

me in; 

In unwarmed hearts such kindnesses strike deep ; 
That human touch uplifted and renewed 
Through long, laborious days of solitude 

And feverish nights of unrefreshing sleep. 


Where the wide hearth with rosy comfort glowed 
I drank new courage for advancing day ; 
In the bleak wind, against the dusty load, 
My swelling, overburdened heart gave way. 
His silent figure kept the narrow road ; 
I felt the panting horses heave and strain, 
Till nigit fell back from many a lighted pane 
And through the fog the village ateeple showed. 


NEW YORK, THMRSDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1884. 
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You étird the natural shrinking dies ; 
fortunate and grow bold and suffer less, 
Being strongest in a power of happiness 

That nothing this side Heaven satisfies, 

Sxy Farm, Berxsuire Co., Mass. 


WHY PRAY FOR COLLEGE MEN? 


BY PRES. MERRILL E, GATES, LL.D. 








I. Act allowanee made for exceptions, it 
is still the educated men who lead the 
thought and action of the world. Our 
colleges are now forming the men who will 
form the coming age. For this there are 
tworeasons; First, the strongest and bright- 
est minds are naturally impelled to seek 
the highest education. Leading minds 
naturally gravitate toward college centers. 
Second, minds that are not of the first 
rank, from years of careful training acquire 
some of the qualities of leadership. This 
is a necessary result of the self-discipline in- 
volved in the completion of a course of 
study at any honest, thorough college. The 
broader outlook acquired fits a man to be 
a leader within such limits as his natural 
abilities mark out for him. 

Whatever force affects young men in 
college, then, works with the advantage of 
an immense leverage. It is leading the 
future leaders. It is forming the ideals of 
the men who shall be, in science, in litera- 
ture, in the professions, the master work- 
men. 

I maintain, then, that no question is to- 
day so important for the American people 
as the question: What are the ideals of a 
de-irable life which are now forming in 
the minds of the young men in our higher 
institutions of learning? 

If false standards prevail at college, false 
lives will be the result. If the tone of a 
college is such that the free, reckless spend- 
ing of money, unrestrained devotion to 
athletic sports as an end and not a means, 
aud the social sycophancy which seeks only 
to make such relations of so-called friend- 
ship at college as shall tend to selfish ad- 
vancement in society or business in later 
life—if the tone of the college is such that 
these ideals prevail among the students, 
supplanting the true aims and standards 
of a college course—all through their future 
lives, the young men who are trained at 
that college will suffer for it. and through 
their influence society will suffer for it. 

Without considering here the more posi- 
tive vices that may prevail, if there is sim- 
ply a lack of high, self-denying ideals, if 
college students, yielding to the worship 
of material wealth that marks our time, look 
to the acquisition of money, to quickly- 
won ease and hurried progress, to physical 
comfort as the chief objects of their pur- 
suit in life, all our brightest hopes for the 
future of our people are doomed to dis- 
appointment, so far as men can affect the 
future. 

On social and political grounds, it is of 
the gravest importance to the future of our 
country that vur young men, while at col- 
lege, be under the best possible influences. 

II. We who are Christians believe that 
God’s claims on man, man’s relations with 
God, are by far the most important consid- 
erations in life. The supreme question for 

every thinking man is: ‘‘ What think ye of 
Christ?” We believe in God. We believe 
in the utter helplessness of sinful men with- 





We laboring women are too early wise ; 
*Unformed” we are, by comfort, pleasure, care. 





man legislation, with its perpetual provis- 
ions for crime and punishment, all broken 
human hopes, all open graves, all sundered 
family ties, all our own despairing failures, 
when we have striven to rise unaided to 
nobler, fuller life—all this confirms the 
teaching of God’s Word, convincing us that 
we are lost in sin, condemned by a moral 
law which we are forced to erect before 
ourselves as a standard, yet which we are 
hopelessly unable of ourselves to reach. 

But God has not left us in this condition. 
The man Christ Jesus, who is also God, 

“Once man with man, now God with God above us, 

Loving us now, and evermore to love us,” 
has spoken peace to us who were afar off. 
We have learned that when this Sun of 
Righteousness arises, there is healing in 
his wings. We know that our Redeemer 
lives. We know the power that comes 
from him in answer to prayer. 

III. As reasonable men, we cannot fail to 
see the ‘ potential energy” for goo? or evil 
that is stored up by every young man dur. 
ing his college course. As Christians, we 
believe in the power of prayer—of prayer 
for the conversion and sanctification of 
particular men, of definite classes of men. 
How can the intelligent Christians of our 
land, then, Aelp praying with special earn- 
estness and hopefulness for the conversion 
to a living faith in Christ of the young men 
now studying in our colleges? The week 
from Nov. 9th to Nov. 16th has been recom- 
mended asa time of especial prayer for 
young men. Should not the young men in 
our colleges have the very first place in the 
prayers of Christians during that week? 

With the keen susceptibilities that mark 
their time of life, far more open than they 
are ready to admit to all influences, good 
and bad, how supremely imyortant that 
these young men be taught of God! Not 
that they be taught about God simply, but 
taught of God, taught dy God in that inti- 
mate, sanctifying, satisfying teaching which 
the Holy Spirit gives to a soul, when he 
takes of the things of Christ and shows 
them to him. 

If a young man passes out of college, his 
trained intellectual power as yet unconse- 
crated to God, statistics show that the 
probabilities are sadly against his turning 
to the Master later in life. What a loss! 
What an infinite loss! What a gain for the 
powers of evil, when the adversary fixes 
such a man, by the simple law of inertia, in 
a state of alienation from God for all time 
and for eternity! 

RuTGERS COLLEGE, Nov, 8d, 1884. 
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BREAKFASTS WITH SAMUEL 
ROGERS. > 


LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. 
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BY CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D. 





BENJAMIN DISRAELI AND SIR EDWARD BUL- 
WER LYTTON. 


Ir wus to me a memorable morning in 
the later Summer of 1847 that I received 
and uccepted an invitation to breakfast in 
St. James’ Place, with Samuel Rogers, to 
meet Mr. Disraeli and Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton. Though familiar with their writings 
and their history, I had not previously made 
the acquaintance or enjoyed the society of 
either. Their fame as novelists had at this 
time been partially eclipsed by the un- 
precedeated popularity of Mr. Dickens; 






youngest of the party, and my seniors, Mr. 
Disraeli and Sir Edward Lytton, had not 
attained one-half of the age of our vener- 
able host, then in his eighty-fifth year. 


Our conversation was, at first, more 
political than literary or general, and 
turned mainly upon the affairs of France, 
which, under the corrupt and selfish govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe, King of the Barri- 
cades, as he was called by some, and the 
citizen king, or ‘‘ Roi des Hpiciers,” as he 
was irreverently called by others, were 
rapidly drifting toward the Revolution, 
which he stolidly and obstinately provoked, 
and which broke out in fullfury eight or 
nine months afterward. But as these 
questions have long since lost their interest, 
and as my intention is not to revive obsolete 
politics, or any politics at all, I pass over the 
discussions that arose upon them, animated 
though they were, and important as they 
seemed at the time. 

Mr. Disraeli and Sir Edward Lytton were 
both born in 1805, and were consequently 
in their forty-second or forty-third year 
—in the prime of their life, and in almost 
the noon of their literary, and in the first 
morning of their political fame. They had 
both, in their early manhood, aspired to be 
leaders of fashion, and many gibes and 
jokes were directed against them by the 
wicked arts and caricaturists of the time 
on che airs of foppery and dandyism which 
they gave themselves. In the well-known 
literary portraits of Fraser's Magazine, pub- 
lished monthly from 1880 to 1886, and 
drawn by the celebrated artist, Daniel Ma- 
clise, who then signed himself ‘‘Alfred Cro- 
grin,” Disraeli is represented as a very 
Adonis or Antinous of personal beauty, and 
Bulwer Lytton, then known as Lytton Bul- 
wer, as an exquisite ora ‘“‘beau” of the first 
order. But at this time (1847) their youth- 
ful graces had somewhat faded, and years 
and marriage, and the cares and struggles 
of life, had had the effect, in both in- 
stances, of sobering them down into the 
staid and steady appearance of respectable 
middle-aged gentlemen. Sir Edward had 
early in life married a beautiful [rish girl 
for love, or what he thought love; but 
‘*thereof had come in the end despondency 
and sadness,” and separation by mutual 
consent, on account of their utter incom- 
patibility of temper. Mr. Disraeli, at a 
riper age, had married a widow, rich, ac- 
complished and comparatively young and 
handsome, and who had made him an ex- 
cellent and affectionate wife. Her fortune 
had enabled him to climb with easier efforts 
the steep hili of political power and her 
sympathy cheered, encouraged, and sus- 
tained him, alike in his struggles and in 
his triumphs. 

Both of. these eminent men published 
novels before they reached the legal age of 
manhood, that gave but faint promise of 
the excellence to which they afterward at- 
tained. Sir Edward Lytton—considered 
solely as a man of letters—was a born 
genius, and stood among the foremost in 
the second rank of the world’s greatest 
men; almost worthy, in some respects, to 
be included among the select company of the. 
first. Mr. Disraeli—looked upon in the same 
literary light—had no claim to genius which 
the world in his own day was willing to 
concede, and which it will not concede now ; 
but he was undoubtedly a writer of great, 
if not of commanding talent. Bulwer Lyt- 
ton, the man of genius, was not a great 








out God’s mercy. All the records of our 
race’s blood-stained history, all fallible hu- 


but their reputationas statesmen and rising 


politicians was in full bloom. Iwas the | 


statesman—though he aspired to be so; but 
Disraeli, the man of talent, was a states~ 
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man of the very highest order. At the 
time to which these reminiscences refer, 
neither the authorship nor the statesman- 
ship of Mr. Disraeli was very highly 
thought of—except by a select few. The 
great Duke of Wellington, who at that 
time shared with Sir Robert Peel the lead- 
ership of the Conservative party, was uc- 
customed to speak of Mr. Disraeli, whom 
he called Disraili, with ill-concealed de- 
preciation, as an ‘‘ adventurer,” who sought 
to force his way into the ranks of a party, 
which did not need his services, and which 
would have much preferred to dispense 
with his assistance. Sir Edward Lytton 
was scarcely looked upon as a politician 
at all, and though an excellent orator, was 
not a favorite in Parliament. The matter 
of the few speeches which he made in that 
very critical assembly was always good, 
and the manner pleasing; but they bore too 
evidently the marks of careful preparation 
to be altogether acceptable to a house 
which always preferred and still prefers ex- 
temporancous speeches to studied orations ; 
which listens attentively to the former, and 
retires to the dining or smoking-rooms in 
large numbers whenever any attempt is made 
to extort its praises or its attention by peo- 
ple who would, if they could, play the 
parts of Demosthenes or Cicero. What the 
British House of Parliament admires and 
listens to is a ready debate, not a great ora- 
tor; and for the chances and exigencies of 
debate Sir Edward Lytton was, ina great 
measure, disqualified by bis growing in- 
firmity of deafness. Mr. Disraeli, as a de- 
bater, though not as an orator, was greatly 
superior to Sir Edward; and, hearing every 
interruption, every contradiction and every 
remark made by friend or opponent in the 
course of his speeches, was enabled to 
reply at the moment, and often very effec- 
tively by a repartee, or a rejoinder, that 
was of the utmost value to his reputation 
aga speaker. This advantage being un- 
happily denied toSir Edward, he addressed 
the House very seldom, and if listened to 
by any greater audience than that of the 
reporters, was listened to as a duty, rather 
than as a pleasure. 

There was once a famous comic actor in 
London, named Liston, a great favorite of 
the public, especially in the once celebrated 
part, Paul Pry. Only to sce the face of 
this admirable performer, even before he 
uttered a word, was to be excited to laugh- 
ter. He was beyond all comparison the first 
comedian of his time, and commanded a 
large, report said an extravagant salary. 
Yet he was dissatisfied with the public 
that appreciated his talent so highly, 
and insisted that he was utterly misunder- 
stood. He considered himself to be, above 
all things, a tragedian, °nd having, in a 
farce, to repeat the line in answer to one 
of the characters, who asked, ‘‘What will 
the public say,” he always replied, ‘‘ The 
public! The public is a hass!” always saying 
‘*a hass,” instead of ‘‘ an ass,” to give more 
emphasis to his assertion and to mark his 
sense of its want of judgment. The case 
of Sir Edward Lytton was precisely 
similar. Next to Sir Walter Scott, he 
was the greatest novelist and romance 
writer of his time; but he thought himself 
to be a great poet, when he was only a ver- 
sifier. He took pleasure and comfort in the 
thought that Poaterity would recognize his 
genius, as he himself understood it, how- 
ever much his contemporaries might ignore 
or deny his claim, and, like Liston, con- 
sidered the public *‘a hass” for preferring 
his beautiful novels to his indifferent poetry. 
The surest passport to his favor—and some- 
times to his friendship—was to admit his 
claim to be a poet of as high an order as 
Byron, or any other of the great masters of 
song. Contemporary criticism was not of 
this opinion, and insisted that he never at- 
tained a higher grade than that of respecta- 
ble medivcrity—which the Latin poet of 
two thousand years ago declared to be alike 
distasteful to gods and men. Donglas 
Jerrold declared of the poetasters of his age 
that there were three kinds of composition 
as distinguished from prose—namely, 
**Poetry,” ‘* Verse,” and ‘‘ Worse.” He rele- 
gated Bulwer Lytton to the second of these 
classes, and the whole host of ladies and 
gentlemen who wrote with ease, and filled 
the ‘‘Poet’s Corner” of newspapers and 
other periodicals, to the third. 

Yet Sir Edward was a poet in his novels, 





as well asin his dramas, and the poetical 
color and rhythmical swing of his prose 
contributed greatly to the pleasure of his 
readers. He was one of the most successful 
dramatists of the fifth and sixth decades of 
the nineteenth century, and three of his 
plays still keep possession of the stage— 
viz., ‘*Money,” ‘ Richelieu,” and ‘‘ The 
Lady of Lyons.” They still excite the 
ambition of rising, or of already risen and 
celebrated actors to appear in them. 
Another of his plays, at one time even more 
celebrated, called ‘‘Not so Bad as We 
Seem,” has disappeared from the stage, 
without much probability of revival. It 
was written for the express purpose of col- 
lecting funds for the maintenance of homes 
tor necessitous authors in their old age, for 
which purpose Sir Edward had given the 
necessary land on a portion of his estate at 
Knebworth. A strolling company of ama- 
teurs, composed of well-known authors, also 
favorites of the public, went from town to 
town in aid of this project, and by their 
personal celebrity, no less than by the 
benevolent purpose which they- had in 
view, attracted large audiences wherever 
they went. Among the members of this 
‘strolling company”’—for such it was 
while it lasted—were Charles Dickens (an 
excellent actor, who would have made his 
mark on the stage had his taste or his ne- 
cessities led him to adopt it asa profession), 
Mark Lemon, then editor of Punch, George 
Cruikshank, the greatest caricaturist of the 
nineteenth century, W. H. Wills, the lit- 
erary partner of Mr. Dickens, and a con- 
stant contributor to Household Words and 
All the Year Round, Douglas Jerrold, the 
subtiest wit of the century, and afew others 
stillliving. During the somewhat protracted 
period that this play was in course of per- 
formance in all the principal cities and 
towns of England, Mr. Dickens lost his 
aged father, and, not long afterward, an 
infantchild. These bereavements naturally 
caused a suspension for a time of his public 
appearances. Lady Bulwer Lytton, whose 
hatred of her husband extended, in the 
milder form of dislike to, or spite against 
every person on whom he bestowed either 
his intimacy or his friendship, was particu- 
larly displeased with Mr. Dickens, and as- 
serted in print, when he resumed his ap- 
pearance in the dramatic company, in 
which his presence was a great attraction, 
that ‘‘ he went about acting with his dead 
father in one pocket and his dead child in 
another.” This violent woman, no doubt, 
was of opinion that there was wit in this 
coarse and vulgar attack upon a gentleman 
who had given her no cause of offense; an 
opinion, however, in which we may be 
certain that there was not a single person 
in the world to agree with her. She wasa 
sore annoyance to her unfortunate husband, 
and in the silly novels which she published, 
to the extent of one or two annually, took a 
malicious pleasure in drawing caricature 
portraits of him under a thin disguise, 
which it needed no particular sharpness of 
intellect to penetrate, and of which the 
object was to hold him up to contempt and 
ridicule—an object, however, which, by the 
laws of eternal justice, invariably recoiled 
upon herself. 

Sir Edward was prouder of being a 
man of letters, and one of the most distin- 
guished authors of his time, than of being 
a man of high rank, and an eminent states- 
man. Iremember calling upon him soon 
after his appointment as Secretary of 
State for the Colonies under the administra- 
tion of the Earl of Derby, when Mr. Dis- 
raeli was his colleague in office. He had 
sent for me, on his return from a visit to 
the United States, to ask for some informa- 
tion relative to the Red River settlement, 
now the State of Manitoba, in the Confed- 
eration officially known as the Dominion 
of Canada. After I had answered all his 
inquiries the conversation became general, 
and in the course of it, I expressed my 
sorrow to see him in the position of a Min- 
ister of the Crown. His countenance dark- 
ened. He asked immediately, in a tone of 
acerbity: ‘‘Why should you be sorry? Do 
you not think me worthy of being a Minis- 
ter of the Crown?” ‘Most worthy?” I re- 
plied. ‘‘ But I am sorry to see you in any 
position that will so greatly occupy your 
time and energies as to prevent you from 
writing any more novels!” ‘‘Oh! Is that 
all?” he replied, smiling. ‘‘Make your 





mind easy on that score! Nothing shall 
prevent me from writing novels but death 
or madness! Even madness itself might 
not, perhaps, prevent me!” 

Mr. Disraeli, though eminent in litera- 
ture, did not put his whole heart into it, 
as Sir Edward Lytton had done. As a way 
to distinction, when no other was open to 
him, he was glad and proud to be an au- 
thor; but his real love was to sway the 
listening senate; to be a leader of parties, 
a ruler of men; the organizer of great 
schemes of policy, and to achieve not alone 
an English, but « European and cosmopoli- 
tan reputation. The consequence was that 
his literary career—bright though it seemed 
in the morning of his life—was a com- 
parative failure as he advanced in years, 
and that he never achieved any greater suc- 
cess than the very moderate one which the 
French, when they wish to be good-na- 
tured, designate euphemistically as a 
** succes Mestime.” As an author, he never 
ranked, and never will rank, among the 
‘‘immortal few,” but only as one of the 
crowd of mediocrities, not shining with any 
particular luster during his own day, and 
destined to be extinguished in the blinding 
mists with which posterity covers the 
names and works of all who write for an 
age, or a portion of an age, and not “ for 
all time.” Mr. Disraeli during his literary 
and political career made some awkward and 
unfortunate mistakes. It fell to his lot, as 
leader of the Conservative party, which 
was in office in 1852, when the great Duke 
of Wellington died, full of years and hon- 
or, to pronounce as the spokesman of the 
House of Commons, the funeral oration of 
the illustrious warrior. He delivered a 
very eloquent speech, which was greatly 
admired by all who heard it, and almost as 
greatly admired by all who read it next 
morning, as fully reported in the columns 
of the daily newspapers. Unluckily, some 
person with a tenacious memory fancied 
that the great speech was not unfamiliar to 
his mind, that he had read it somewhere 
or other, years before, not only in 
the substance, but in the very phraseology 
and elegant terms of expression which Mr. 
Disraeli had employed. After alittle search 
among his books, he discovered it, verbatim 
et literatim, in the funeral oration, said to 
have been written by M. Thiers, but, 
whether written by him or not, pronounced 
over the grave of a second-rate French 
general—one of the First Napoleon’s selt- 
made soldiers--Marshal Mortier, who died 
in 1834 or 1835, eighteen years before the 
Duke of Wellington. Being a political op- 
ponent of Mr. Disraeli, the lynx-eyed dis- 
coverer hastened to make the fact known 
by means of the Morning Chronicle, at that 
time the leading Liberal journal. The Chron- 
icle, glad to damage a political opponent, 
printed in parallel columns, Disraeli’s ora- 
tion over Wellington and that of Thiers 
over Marshal Mortier. They were identical ; 
almost in the very same words, with only 
the slight differences that might result in 
any fair translation. Great was the ex- 
ultation of the Liberals at the disgrace that 
had fallen on the Tory chief. Apparently 
as great was the humiliation of the oppo- 
site party. Most people thought that the 
crushing exposé would not only be fatal to 
Mr. Disraeli’s literary reputation, but high- 
ly damaging to his position as a statesman 
and a party leader. Elderly people at the 
clubs shrugged their shoulders as they com- 
mented on the unmerited fate that had be- 
fallen, in his grave, the greatest historical 
character of the age, in being eulogized at 
second-hand, by a literary charlatan, in the 
words originally applied to an enemy, 
whose very name was almost forgotten. 

Nor did the humiliation of Mr. Disraeli 
end here. Two or three days after this 
painful exposure, and before the town had 
had time to forget it, there appeared in the 
Morning Chronicle, possibly from the same 
correspondent, with the too-accurate and 
too-provoking memory, a_ sketch of 
the character of ‘‘ Lord Cadurcis,” ex. 
tracted from Mr. Disraeli’s novel of 
**Venetia.” ‘‘Lord Cadurcis” was intended 
for Lord Byron, the novelist, and not only 
described the poet graphically and accu- 
rately, but narrated, thinly veiled, the ad- 
ventures ascribed to him during his resi- 
dence in Venice. Side by side, in parallel 
columns, as in the previous case of the Duke 
of Wellington and Marshal Mortier, ap- 








peared an extract of precisely similar length, 
the character of Lord Byron, as drawn by 
-Mr., afterward Lord Macaulay, in a review of 
the life and works of that great poet, in the 
Edinburgh Review, more than twelve years 
previously. The only difference between 
the two passages was that ‘‘ Lord Cadur- 
cis,” in Mr. Disraeli’s novel, was Lord 
Byron, in Mr. Macaulay’s review. This 
was, in the eyes alike of the friends and 
foes of Mr. Disraeli, a great deal too bad, 
and was thought by almost everybody to be 
fatal to his reputation as an author and as 
an honest man; for no man, it was said, 
aspiring to the latter character, would de- 
liberately attempt to pass off upon the 
world, as his own, the writings of another 
person. An explanation was absolutely 
necessary in Mr. Disracli’s own interest; 
and at last it came. Not from himself, 
however, but trom a friend in his confi- 
dence, who was authorized to state in his 
behalf that, from his earliest manhood, he 
had been accustomed to transcribe from 
books, reviews and newspapers, any pas- 
sages that particularly struck him for their 
eloquence or beauty, and carefully pre- 
serve them among his private papers and 
memoranda. He had transcribed in this 
manner the two incriminated extracts from 
Thiers and Macaulay. He had utterly for- 
gotten the existence of either, when he ac- 
cidentally, and at different times, when 
examining his papers, came across them, 
and imagined them to be his own. As such 
he had used them. This was a very lame 
explanation, and for a mere author and lit- 
erary man by profession would not have 
been accepted. But as it came from a 
statesman, the hope, the prop, the main 
reliance of a powerful party, and as it had 
no bearing whatever upon political affairs, 
it was received with as good a grace as it 
was possible to put upon the matter. The 
offense, if such it were, was condoned; and 
none but sour-minded, professional critics 
and habitual opponents of his policy, 
thought any the worse of him. 

The last time that I saw Mr. Disraeli he 
had become Lord Beaconsfield and Prime 
Minister of Great Britain. I was one of a 
deputation of authors who sought to aid in 
establishing en international copyright be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States. 
Nothing came of the conference except the 
good wishes of Lord Beacunsfield. Mr. 
Charles Reade, a better novelist than Lord 
Beaconsfield, rose up to speak in support 
of the object of the meeting. ‘Pray be 
seated, Mr. Reade,” said his Lordship. ‘I 
would rather stand, my lord,” replied Mr. 
Reade. ‘‘I can make a longer speech 
when standing than I can when sitting.” 
‘*Tam very sorry to hear it,” replied his 
Lordship amid the laughter of the meeting. 
At the close of the proceedings the two 
authors, who had never met before, shook 
hands. 

Lord Beaconsficld’s ambition was abun- 
dantly satisfied. He did not write his name 
very deeply or legibly on the scroll of Eng- 
land’s literary worthies, though possibly he 
might have done so, had he tried with suf- 
ficient energy and perseverance; but he 
wrote it deeply and ineffaceably on the 
page of England’s history. He died uni- 
versally lamented, all his faults condoned 
and forgotten, amid the regrets alike of his 
political friends and political foes. The 
latter—if any remained at the time of his 
death—excused his errors in admiration.of 
his indomitable courage, steady persever- 
ance, and what, for want of a more elegant 
and expressive word, is called ‘ pluck.” 
And to be possessed of ‘* pluck” goes a long 
way to secure the favor of Englishmen. 

Fern DELL, DORKING, ENGLAND. 
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FAITH AND LOVE. 








BY GEORGE F. PENTEOOST, D.D. 





How refreshing it isafter reading througb 
the dark story of sin and apostasy recorded 
in the Book of Jude, to come upon these 
closing words: ‘‘ But ye, beloved, building 
up yourselves on your most holy faith, 
praying in the Holy Ghost, keep yourselves 
in the love ot God, looking for the mercy of 
our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life.” 
And then how precious the benediction at 
the close: ‘‘ Now unto him that is able to 
keep you from falling, and to present you 
faultless before the presence of his glory 
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with exceeding joy, to the only wise God 
our Saviour, be glory and majesty and do- 
minion and power, both now and ever. 
Amen.” These warm and loving words are 
like the Everlasting Arms underneath us. 

I suppose that the majority of ‘Christians 
will agree that their chief spiritual distress 
grows out of their lack of faith and love. 
At least my experience with anxious and 
distressed souls leads me to believe that the 
lack of faith and the lack of love are the 
most distressing of all states of mind to the 
child of God. ‘‘ Ihave so little faith,” says 
one, and ‘‘my love is so weak and fitful,” 
says another, ‘‘ that I cau scarcely dare be- 
lieve that Iam a Christian at all.” Intro- 
spection for these two graces goes on till 
discouragement overtakes them, and they 
speedily fall into the ranks of those whose 
‘knees are feeble” and whose ‘ hands 
hang down.” We do not say that there is 
no place in a Christian’s life for introspec- 
tion, or self-examination; but we are thor- 
oughly convinced that more Christians be- 
come weak and discouraged from this habit 
than from almost every other cause. Es- 
pecially is this true of those who are blessed 
with a sensitive conscience and warm affec- 
tions. I am sure that all will agree that 
both faith and love are apt to disappear 
from the consciousness just in proportion 
as they are looked for. Let the eyes of 
faith and love be turned upon the object of 
their trust and affection, and they grow 
strong; but turn your eyes upon them and 
they are abashed and hide themselves away 
from sight. 

Now, the trouble—at least a main one— 
in my judgment lies not so much in the 
lack of these graces, as in a misunderstand- 
ing of their use and the secret springs of 
their life and power. The psalmist says: 
‘* All my springs are in thee,” (Ps. lxxxvii, 
7) and again he declares: ‘‘ Whom have I 
in Heaven but thee, and there is none on 
earth that I desire beside thee.” (Ps. 
Ixxiii, 25.) The trouble is that we are look- 
ing in the wrong place for the springs of 
faithandlove. Both of them grow from God 
downward into our souls rather than from 
us upward to God. A misreading of these 
two apostolic exhortations will turn our 
joy into sorrow and our hope into despair, 
whereas a proper reading and a careful ob- 
servance of them will make us strong in 
faith and abundant in love. I shall at- 
tempt to interpret them in as small a space 
as the greatness of the theme will allow. 


‘Building up yourselves on your most 


holy faith.” This is or ought to be our first 
care. But before attending to it, it is well 
to look carefully to the exhortation, and 
find out exactly what we are charged todo. 
This passage is a very oft-quoted one, 
especially in public prayer; but it is more 
often misquoted than otherwise, especially 
in the substitution of the preposition upon 
which the exhortation hinges itself. *‘Build- 
ing yourselves up ‘in’ your most holy faith,” 
is the common form in which it is quoted; 
whereas we are told to build ourselves up 
‘*on” our most holy faith. Surely there is 
a difference in the meaning of ‘‘in” and 
‘‘on,” and the difference becomes momen- 
tous in the use of them in the midst of 
these words. Now if we set out to build 
ourselves up in our most holy faith, we 
begin at once to think of the faith we have 
in us toward the Lord Jesus, and, finding 
it 80 small, we at once are smitten with the 
fear that,if our faith is to be the foundation 
of our hope, or of the soul building we are 
exhorted to erect, it is not sufficient to 
bear the weight of them. Like a heap of 
sand, it slides from under the weight we 
would lay upon it, and we say if our build- 
ing is to rest on our faith, it will fall. 

Now, the truth is that the word “ faith,” 
in this passage, <loes not refer to that exer- 
cise of mind and heart by which we lay 
hold on Jesus Christ at all. It is true that 
our faith is often spoken of, in the sense in 
which we have just used it—namely, our 
“trust” and ‘‘confidence” in God; but this 
is not the meaning here. The ‘‘faith” 
spoken of here refers to the object of our 
faith, or the foundation of our faith, or the 
substance of our faith, rather than to the 
exercise of our faith. It is that upon which 
our faith rests, as is indicated by the very 
terms of the exhortation. ‘Building up 
yourselves on your most holy faith,” seems 
at once to earry us out of ourselves into 
“nother. It points to a foundation rather 





than to a process. That is to say, the com- 
mand to build indicates what we are to do, 
while the word faith indicates upon what 
we are to build. But we may get at the 
meaning of the word faith in this passage 
by calling attention to one or two other 
passages in which the word faith is used in 
the same sense as in this passage. In the 
third verse of Jude we have these words: 
‘‘Beloved, when [ gave all diligence to 
write unto you of the common salvation, 
it was needful for me to write unto ycu and 
exhort you that you should earnestly con- 
tend for the faith once delivered to the 
saints. For there are certain men crept in 
unawares denying the only Lord 
God, and our Lord Jesus Christ.” Now 
the ‘‘faith once delivered to the saints” is 
the revelation which God has made of him- 
self in our Lord Jesus Christ. This has 
been denied, and the apostle exhorts that 
this revelation be earnestly contended for 
and defended against all denial. The faith 
here is not the spiritual exercise of believ- 
ing, but the matter believed. For a com- 
mentary on this passage let me turn your 
attention to I. Cor. xv, 1—4: ‘* Moreover, 
brethren, I declare unto you the Gospel 
which I preached unto you, which 
also ye received, and wherein ye 
stand; by which also ye are saved, if ye 
keep in memory what I preached unto you, 
unless ye have believed in vain. For I de- 
livered unto you first of all that which I 
also received, how that Christ died for our 
sins according to the Scriptures; and that 
he was buried, and that he rose again the 
third day according to the Scriptures.” 
Now here we have the Apostle Paul re- 
affirming the Gospel, or the true faith which 
he had delivered to them, and exhorting 
them to hold it fast, as Jude had exhorted 
his readers earnestly to contend for it. 
What that faith is is declared by Paul to be 
the sublime and saving fact of Christ’s 
death, burial and resurrection. This, then, 
is our faith which we are to ‘hold fast,” 
‘contend for’? and “build upon.” But 
take another Scripture, I. Cor., iii, 2: ‘‘ For 
other foundation can no man lay than that 
is laid, which is Jesus Christ. Now, if any 
man build on this foundation, gold, silver, 
precious stones, wood, hay, stubble; every 
man’s work shall be made manifest; for the 
day shall declare it. If any man’s 
work abide which he hath built thereupon, 
he shall receive a reward. If any man’s 
work shall be burned he shall suffer loss; 
but he himself shall be saved; yet so as by 
fire.’ This makes it plain what our faith 
is as to the fact of it—viz., Jesus Christ—and 
as to the relation of it to the work of soul 
and life building—viz., the only foundation. 

Let us now consider our faith in the light 
of these Scriptures, not as the mental and 
affectional operation of trusting, but as the 
object of our trust and confidence. This 
at once puts the exhortation to build up our- 
selves in a new light. It is not to build up 
our faith, but to build up ourselves. It is 
not to build up ourselves on the faith we 
have in Christ or God, but to build up our- 
selves on Jesus Christ, who is the only 
foundation, and who died for us and rose 
again. This carries us out of ourselves for 
foundation and enables us with all our 
weakness to cast ourselves upon one who 
is a sure foundation and able to save unto 
the uttermost. 


The man that trusts and builds on any- 
thing in himself is sure sooner or later to 
fall, and this explains the apostasies recorded 
by Jude. To counteract and guard against 
this danger he exhorts his brethren to have 
no confidence in the flesh, but build up 
themselves on their most holy faith—/. e., 
on Jesus Christ and his finished work. 
This is most comforting and encouraging ; 
for, weak and helpless as we are, we are 
permitted to build upon one who can never 
be moved, and if we build on him we shall 
be as Mount Zion. 

Turn, then, your discouraged eyes away 
from yourself to Him. Think not of the 
feebleness of your faith, but upon the 
strength of him who is the object of your 
faith, its very foundation and substance. 
No power can shake the soul which builds 
itself on Christ. For, as he is before God, 
so are ye who trust him. But if you seek 
to build on anything in yourself, even if it 
be the faith you have in Christ, you will 
find it is a crumbling foundation, and you 
yourselves will be swept away by every 





storm of trial or temptation that comes. 
‘*We are the circumcision, which worship 
God in the spirit, rejoice in Jesus Christ 
and have no confidence in the flesh.” (Phil. 
iii, 3.) 


BRoox yy, N. Y. 
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A GREAT LEADER, 
YOUKICHI FUKUZAWA. 





BY MRS. FRANOES E. NEWTON. 


In order to understand the spirit of a 
great national movement in any country, to 
estimate its force and duration, and fore- 
cast its results, itis very helpful, if indeed 
it is not necessary, to know the leader of 
the movement. Of all the social upheavals 
in the countries now claiming our atten- 
tion, there is none that compares, either in 
its own intrinsic significance, or in its rela- 
tion to other stupendous problems, with 
the wonderful development in Japan. In 
all the histories of the nations of the earth, 
as we now know them, there is no other 
story of a nation doing away with the most 
ancient, arbitrary and mysterious despot- 
ism, the most widely-spread and deeply- 
rooted feudalism, and establishing a repre- 
sentative monarchy by a bloodless revolu- 
tion, breaking away from Asiatic ties and 
ideas to take on easily and quickly the 
European civilizations which have cost the 
blood and tears of hundreds of years. 

A Japanese writer upon Japan has re- 
cently said of ‘‘A Great Leader”: ‘‘ He has 
done more toward the growth of Western 
civilization in Japan than any other man, 
and his influence may become at any mo- 
ment an uncontrollable factor.” This tes- 
timony is corroborated by many foreigners, 
I think that the life and character of You- 
kichi Fukuzawa explain the past and fore- 
cast the future of the country for which he 
is working. From fresh and trustworthy 
sources I have gathered some part of his 
story that must interest and encourage the 
many who are watching the solution of the 
social, political and religious problem of 
Japan. 

About fifty years ago, in the city of 
Osaka, a boy was born to a poor family of 
the Samurai class. So straitened in cir- 
cumstances were they that it was with 
much difficulty that the boy, as he grew 
up, found means to study the Chinese 
classics, which constituted the higher 
education of former times. When seven- 
teen or eighteen years of age, he went to 
Nagasaki, the first open port, and studied 
the Dutch language, the only teachers that 
he could find being Dutch doctors, In 
pursuing this unheard-of course he 
estranged his family and friends and 
brought upon himself suspicion, obloquy 
and persecution; but he kept on his un- 
daunted way. Subsequently he went to 
Tokio, studied English, and established an 
English school for boys of the Samurai class. 
He came to America with the first Japanese 
ambassador who ever came to this country, 
and while he was staying here he studied 
our customs anG manners with those of 
England, our history and politics, our 
educational systems, and industrial inven- 
tions, and on his return to Japan published 
a book entitled ‘‘ Sei Yo Jijo,” (‘The Con- 
dition of the Western Nations”) which 
contained brief descriptions of what he 
had seen and heard inthe West. The Japan- 
ese people were startled by this book. It 
informed them of many things of which they 
had never dreamed. He carried home at 
this time the first ‘‘ Webster’s Unabridged” 
that ever went to Japan, and many other 
English books, especially schocl-books to 
be used in his English school. At this 
time the anti-foreign party was very strong, 
and this man was so intensely hated for 
these things that he and his friends were 
in great personal danger. 

In 1866, after a visit to Europe, anda 
second visit to the United States, he pub- 
lished another book, the celebrated ‘‘ Gaku- 
mon no Susume.” (‘‘The Promotion of 
Knowledge.”) This book contains a number 
of short essays on Liberty, Equality, Patriot- 
ism, etc. As the views of the author were 
diumetrically opposed-to the opinions held 
by the old Chinese and Japanese thinkers, it 
was most severely criticised, and there was 
an attempt made to gather and burn every 
copy. Yet it had an immense sale. Of the 


first edition about half a million copies 
were sold, and at present there is hardly 





any one in Japan who thinks the book too 
radical. How wonderfully alike are the 
histories of reform in every land! As in 
water face answereth to face, so the heart 
of man to the heart of man. 

As an organ of communication between 
this great leader and the large party of 
progress of which ‘he was the inspirer, 
the Jiji Shimpo (the Daily Times) was 
founded at Tokio in March, 1882. The 
first number announced the aim of this 
paper to be the reconciling of the govern- 
ment and the people, and the promoting of 
the welfare of Japan by increasing its 
wealth and military power. It is a pro- 
gressive paper, but it is not the organ of 
any political party. It isthe real Independ- 
ent of Japan, and has the greatest circula- 
tion of any paper in the Empire. There 
was a great deal of interest when this paper 
first appeared, to see which of the existing 
parties was to receive the support of this 
new power, or whether it was to rally a 
new party and become its organ. But the 
journal has remained true to the declara- 
tions of its first number, that its mission 
was not to make place and power for any 
man, but to discuss fully and fearlessly the ° 
issue which the government and people 
should make. And not only does the Jiji 
Shimpo discuss all social and governmental 
matters, but also agriculture, trade, rail- 
roads, the introduction of foreign cattle, 
the raising of wheat, the enriching of the 
soil; and it contains valuable instruction 
in all these matters. One may judge of the 
character of these discussions, advanced, 
but full of calm reasonableness, by the 
translations of some of them as published 
in Tue INDEPENDENT. Of late the Jiji 
Shimpo has been treating, with great abili- 
ty and tact, in styles adapted to both the 
higher and lower classes, the subject of 
‘‘Our Foreign Intercourse.” This has set 
the whole Japanese people to watching with 
intelligence and interest the course which 
foreign nations, especially America and 
England, will take in regard to ex-territo- 
rial rights in the new treaties now under 
consideration. The practical Christianity 
and justice, which we put into our treaties 
with them, will rightfuHy have much to do 
with the significance of the message of 
good-will, which our missionaries are carry- 
ing from us to them. The whole people 
are awake as never before. 


Now, as we review the history of Japan 
for the last twenty years, we shall see that, 
in its three distinct periods of development, 
it has responded to the electric touch of its 
greatest leader. I say greatest; for, though 
the Mikado has stood at the front before the 
world, it is this man who, by educating the 
young men »f the Samurai class for the 
Jast twenty years in Western ideas, has cre- 
ated the constituency without which not 
even the Mikado could have wrought his 
great and wise reforms. Journalist, lec- 
turer, author, as he is, it is principally and 
pre-eminently as a teacher that he holds in 
affectionate control and following hundreds 
of the young men of the leading class. 
Looking back, then, what have been the 
three periods of mental growth of this 
thinker and teacher, who trains himself to 
be thoughtful and wise in order that his 
people may become thoughtful and wise? 

First, there was the epoch of flerce liber- 
alism—a liberalism that seemed sometimes 
to verge on socialistic extremes, but stopped 
80 wisely short of them. With so keen and 
unperverted a vision he beheld the danger 
and the wrong in such good time that we 
cannot help believing that the severe, fierce 
blows he gave the old and the conservative 
were from the first, in his own mind, on 
the principle that, if you want a limb to 
grow an inch below its natural sweep, you 
must bend it down three inches or mote. 

Second, there was the epoch of conserva- 
tiem. Having got the ideas of liberty, 
education, equality and patriotism work- 
ing inthe minds of the people, he clung 
with a tenacious grasp to the good things 
that had been wrought intu the civilization 
of twenty-five hundred years. Obedience, 
reverence, veneration, politeness—how lit- 
tle idea we Western nations possess of what 
it is to have these things grouted into the 
foundational customs and habits of society ! 
Yet his was never a sentimental conserva- 
tism, and the good things of Western civil- 


ization were adopted with a generous en- 
thusiasm. 
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Third, there has come of late to the Jiji 
Shimpo and its editor a taking hold of 
nationa! problems in a more radical way: a 
sort of practical realization that, in taking 
onthe new civilization, they must take, 
whether they will or no, the new forms of 
the world-old problem of good and evil; 
that they cannot hope tu get the good with- 
out the evil any more than the rest of the 
world does; that they cannot grow rich, 
for example, without having a moneyed 
aristocracy; that, with industry and com- 
petition, will come love of gain and trick- 
ery; that, with civilization’s great gift of 
good, they must take, and help to carry, 
and help to remedy, civilization’s great 
burden of evil. Railroads make men more 
intelligent, but not more honest, or more 
polite. Telegraphs carry the cipher dis- 
patches of a demagogue as safely and as 
swiftly as they carry the dying messag 8 of 
a patriot. The realization of this, the 
broadening of the shoulders and the bracing 
of the soul to take on the imminent danger 
and the real evil of civilization along with 
the alluring promise and the real good, and 
with the true patriots of every land to try 
to work out the antidote and the cure for 
the sake of the fatherland and the world— 
this has seemed of late to be the larger 
growth of that large philanthropy, which 
has so far, ina most unexampled manner 
justified the wisdom by the success of the 
great leader, Youkichi Fukuzawa. 

OBERLIN COLLEGE, 
ae 


A CALM VIEW OF THE ELEC- 
TION. 


BY EX-GOVERNOR DANIEL H. CHAMBERLAIN. 





In June last, just after the nomination of 
Mr. Blaine, Tue INDEPENDENT did me the 
honor to solicit my views of the political 
situation and duty. The election is now 
past, and there are a few words which I 
wish to say in view of the canvass and its 
results. No canvass has ever interested me 
more deeply; but I think none has ever ex- 
cited in me less bitterness or uncharitable- 
ness. What I now write is, therefore, 
written in a calm, and I trust, fair temper 
of mind. 

First. I think the recent canvass has es- 
tablished and vindicated the right and duty 
of bolting. ; 

it is, in my judgment, wholly impossible 
to lay down any true moral rule wiich shall 
relieve the voter from the duty of looking 
at all nominees in the light of their fitness 
for the duties of their proposed offices, and 
of their personal character and record. If 
the result of such an examination is to 
convince the voter of the unfitness and 
moral unworthiness of a caudidate, no 
par‘y tie ur obligation can absolve him from 
the duty of bolting. A party convention 
is merely an advisory body. The weight 
of its influence must always be measured 
by the moral estimate to which its action 
entitles it—no more. This princip'e applies 
as well to those who are members of a 
convention as to those who are not. If a 
convention of which I am a member makes 
an unfit or bad nomination, lam no more 
bound by it than if | had not b.en a mem- 
ber. Mr. Curtis was » member of the Con- 
vevtion which nominated Mr. Biaine. He 
spoke aul acted in the Convention, pre- 
sented and advvcated some jarts of its 
platiorm, aad, I betieve, voted for General 
Legan as candidate for Vice-President. 


For bolting under these circum- 
stauces, he has been roundly abused 
by Blaine advocates, But if Mr. 


Curtis believed or finally concluded, dur- 
ing or any time after the Convention, that 
Mr. Blaine was an unfit man for the office, 
did he do wrong in bolting? Could he 
have done anything else with honor or 
moral integrity? I say No. But even if 
one had voted in the Convention for Mr. 
Blaine, and afterward came to believe that 
he was corrupt and dishonest, it would be 
no less the duty of such a man to bolt. 
The “ divine and inalienable right of bolting” 
has been asserted in this canvass, and I 
venture to believe this right will not be 
greatly questioned hereafter among men 
who pretend to be governed by moral prin- 
ciples. 

Secondly. I think this canvass and its 
results are a distinct rebuke to party ser- 
vility. 

On this point Ido not forget how many 





men of the highest moral character have 
supported Mr. Blaine; but I think their 
support was merely the result of party ser- 
vility, conscious or unconscicus. If the 
question of supporting Mr. Blaine could 
have been presented distixct from party 
considerations, I am sure hardly one such 
man would have supported him. What 
then is ** party”? Is there in it any virtue 
or good which should lead us to sacrifice to 
it any rules of conduct which would guide 
usin other cases? 1} think not. On the 
other hand, I thiik the inevitable result of 
long continuance in power of any party is 
to weaken its capacity for good. The Re- 
publican Party was never entitled to claim 
our support, except for the correctness of 
its principles and the fitness of its candi- 
dates. But to say, or to act upon the idea 
that one may support a party which nomi- 
nates an unfit candidate, because the mass 
of the party are virtuous and intelligent, is, 
to my mind, arrant immorality. No party 
is, or ever will be, practically better than 
its nominees. 

Thirdly. I think this canvass has dis- 
tinctly shown us that many of our foremost 
men cannot be safely trusted to lead us in 
the paths of honor and safety. 

I think this is true of the clergy in a 
striking degree. Casuistry is undoubtedly 
a respectable science. No doubt one’s con- 
science needs to be instructed as well as 
one’s mind, but I have very small faith in 
the good results of the labors of ministers 
of the Gospel, or any other men, in trying 
to correct the impulses of Lonest men to 
reject a candidate who seems to them to be 
tainted with corruption or falsehood. — If 
there are cases of conscience, cases in which 
such impulses ought to yield to other con- 
siderations, I am very sure that the moral 
teacher who undertakes to make such dis- 
tinctions will succeed only in weakening or 
destroying the moral sense which he may 
be zealously trying to instruct. Decided- 
ly, to my mind, the least respectable phase 
of this canvass has been the action of the 
Rev. Mr. Ball and his clerical companions 
at Buffalo, and the call of the Rev. Dr. 
Burchard and his clerical companions on 
Mr. Blaine at the Fifth Avenue Hotel; and 
decidedly the saddest phase has been the 
support of Blaine by sone of our great 
moral preceptors and leaders. 

Fourthly. 1 think this election will teach 
public men of all classes that our people, 
after all, cannot easily be led astray on 
such an issue. 

It is, 1 suppose, perfectly clear to all 
now, that if any honest and reputable man 
had been nominated by the Republican 
Party, he might have been elected. But 
the reason why Blaine was nominated was 
that his supporters counted on the coward- 
ice and party servility of those who opposed 
his nomination. If Senators Hoar, Sher- 
man, Hawley and others, who opposed 
Biaine’s nomination, had said boldly to the 
Elkinses and Filleys: ‘‘If you nominate 
Blaine we will not support him.” he would 
never have been nominated. But Blaine’s 
supporters said: ‘* If we can only nominate 
him, all these men will fall in line and sup- 
port him.” See the result. A Jarge part 
of our public men, or men in official life, 
who were Repuovlicans, did fall in line, and 
cvrtuiply the retrospect now for thi se meu 
cannot ve very satisfactory, Of such men, 
Senator Edmunds is about the only one 
~who can have kept even his self-respect. 
And the truth is, these men who had 
known Mr. Blaine at Washington, knew 
his bad character better than any others. 
They had more reason than we, private 
citizens, had to distrust and oppose Mr. 
Biaine. 

Lastly. 1 think this canvass has shown 
the moral power and influence of the secu- 
lar press. 

The tendency lately seems to be to regard 
a newspaper as a mere purveyor or conduit 
of news. The attitude of *‘ disinterested 
curiosity” (to use Matthew Arnold's phrase) 
is assumed or affected by many journalists. 
Still, the duty is accepted by many man- 
agers and editors of seeking to instruct and 
lead the people. In this canvass I think 
the decisive influence in defeating Mr. 
Blaine has been the moral firmness and 
courage of three great secular newspapers— 
The New York Times, The New York Hven- 
ing Post, and Harper's Weekly. I think 
these journals have shown a far higher 





moral tone, afar finer moral instinct and 
feeling, than the majority of the clergy. 
Such journals, too, had much to put di- 
rectly at stake—vast business interests, ris- 
ing, in each case, into the millions—yet 
they have shown no timidity, no faltering. 
In contrast to this record, I do not now 
recall one instance in which a Republican 
oflice-holder has risked his standing in his 
party vy an open opposition to Mr. Blaine. 
New York, Nov. 7th, 1884, 
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RED-HOT PARIS. 


BY RONILE. 


A pay ortwo ago a friend, a young pro- 
fessor from the West, in reply to a remark 
about the men of the Commune, said: 
‘*But the workmen that you see on the 
street do not look as if they were of that 
kind of stuff, the hackmen and the rest of 
them.” I assured him that a hackman was 
to be distinguished from the working- 
classes in the usual aceeptation of the 
term. Cabby’s money is sometimes made 
without sewing, spinning, or even driving. 
To see the workingmen, you must leave the 
beautiful parts of the city and go, for ex- 
ample, to the street of the Faubourg of St. 
Martin, or to the street of the Faubourg of 
St. Antony. 

St. Martin, last week, or the week before, 
offered in one night two desperate attacks 
made upon policemen, simply because they 
were policemen, the nearest visible embodi- 
ment of authority. Do not suppose that 
the Paris police are peculiarly rough; they 
are not. While fallible, like other men, they 
are at the same time patient, quiet and 
careful; they recognize the difficulty of 
their position. In such quarters as those 
referred to, it is their care to check in- 
flamed men. They know what the Com- 
mune means forthe police. Why, it was 
almost the last sign of lite, was it not, in 
the last Commune to have up perhaps sev- 
enty policemen out of prison and murder 
them? Very well, this same kind of beast 
attacked the officers at the time named. 
In One case the rascals were too much for 
the man—they were, I think, four to one—- 
and they cut him almost to pieces; in the 
second case, the officer had something of 
Hercules in his build, and he not only de- 
fended himself, but also kept one fellow 
for the purp se of cullivating a closer ac- 
quaintance with him; in fact, he took him 
home with him, gave him a room for the 
rest of the night, and introduced him toa 
few select friends, among whom was a 
judge. 

Aud as for St. Antony, one day in Au- 
gust I walked out trom the Square of the 
Bustille to Vincennes and then back again, 
just before dusk. That sireet was a sight 
to make a man think, if he knew anything 
about the past of Paris. Not only were the 
pavements full, but there also were often 
three to six men abreast walking in the 
street at the side of the pavement. The 
good-humored, the round, heavy faces, the 
s:upid ones, were all there; and the fierce 
Gues were there, too, by the duzen; faces 
that reminded you of he scenes of the 
Reign cf Terror or cf the bitterness of the 
days fourteen years buck. You car imuag- 
ine that I did not tell the crowd what | was 
th nking about. There were not many black 
coats and high hats to be seen, and the 
sight of such clothing is for the wild Pa- 
risian sometimes as good as a red petticoat 
for a bull. Yes, 1 thought of the barti- 
cades. The street of the Faubourg is 
rather wide for a dam; yet [ cuuld easily 
picture that cart, and the next, and the next, 
with its high wheels and sides, and then an 
omnibus and a passenger-car, thrown cross- 
wise, and a variety of furniture from the 
shops on the sides. A couple of thousand 
strong arms and hot heads could be had 
jn an instant there. 

A tourist with his ‘“‘Baedeker” in his hand, 
moving rapidly in a cab hither and thither 
to glance at the points of interest in Paris, 
is not likely to see much of these men. 
They are there, however. Are they not 
satisfied then with the republic in France? 
Not at all. I venture to say that the chief 
difficulty is lack of patience; the total in- 
capacity of understanding that changes in 
a great nation, even changes for the better, 
cannot be made ina day. But, aside from 
this lack of patience, there are other diffi- 
culties more real. In fact these workmen 
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are demanding the instant adoption of cer- 
tain wide principles which we are in the 
habit of calling Christian principles, and 
which, in fact, are the principles taught 
by Jesus, although seldom practiced by his 
followers of to-day. 

Last evening, at seven o’clock, coming 
back from a short walk on the avenue of 
the Champs Elysees, and trying to spin out 
the fresh air while sheltered from the rain 
hy the arcades of Rivoli Street, I was 
standing at a shop window running my cye 
oyer a frame full of little photographs, per- 
haps a hundred, almost all of which were 
kings or nobles of France. As I scanned 
one after another, now amused to think 
how the artists had conjured up the faces 
for themselves, now sad at the thought of 
these scoundrels in high places, a workman 
in his blouse came along, an intelligent man, 
perhaps about forty-five years old, and as he 
saw the assembled princes, made a severe 
remark upon ‘*‘ those miserable wretches.” 

* Oh!” LI said, ‘‘but there is Mirabeau 
up there, at any rate.” Of course, in say- 
ing this, it was not my desire to exalt Mira- 
beau or to condone his private vices or 
public faults: it was simply that, with a 
certain innate weakness for trying to find 
the more agreeable points of a subject, I 
wished to give this man a crumb of com- 
fort. At the same time I turned and began 
to waik with him, since our way lay in the 
same direction. We walked and talked 
perhaps ten or fifteen minutes, until we had 
reached the end of the arcades at the street 
of the Louvre, going s'!owly, and stopping 
every now and then for emphasis. It was 
an odd thing; for to this man I was one of 
the class that he was berating, and here we 
were, going slong, shoulder to shoulder, 
talking as hard as if we were old school 
friends. ‘The world around us thought it 
funny, too; but I was too much interested 
in the man to appear to observe that they 
existed, and he was as regardless of them 
as I was. Iknew that there was no danger 
now from spies, and that no one would 
trouble him for his criticism of government. 
Let me give you some of the notions, since 
I cannot give the precise words. 

1 continued: *‘ Mirabeau was better than 
the rest of them. He did something, at 
least, even if he would be old-fashioned to- 
day.” ‘‘Oh! Mirabeau,” he replied, ‘* was one 
of the same wretches we have nowadays. 
That is to say, he worked for the empire 
By middle classes 
here, or the bourgeois, the borougbers, he 
meant the well-to-do, opposed, on the one 
hand, it is true, to the ancient nobility, but 
as distinctly opposed to the workmen of to- 
day. The middle classes, in his view, were 
the masters, the employers, the capitalists, 
the bankers, avd the so-called men of 
private means, who live by cutting off cou- 
pons. My argument here, as, indeed, 
throughout, was that there had been a 
change for the better, and that this change 
was a constant one. ‘No, it was the 
robles then, and it is the middle-elasses 
now. The workmen have no chance.” In 
the course of this religion came up some- 
how or other. * Religion,” he said bit:er- 
ly, ‘tis all a cheat, whetver the priests or 
the micisters or whatever it moy be. It 
al. belongs to tie old course of alfairs, 
We have got beyond that now,” I re- 
piied; ‘it seems to me, nevertheless, that 
there 1s aceriain basis for this matter of 
religion, Tuke away the priests, and the 
miuisters and the people will set some up 
tor themselves.” ** Well, then,” he said, 
‘*let every one pay for his own, If I want 
five cents’ worth of bread and I pay for it, 
all right; and if somebody else wants five 
cents’ worth of religion, all right; but let 
him pay for it himself.” And there he was 
right. The state must let religion alone, 
and leave the paying of priests, ministers, 
and churches to the people themselves. 
Remember, this man was not talking light- 
ly; was not scoffing, as it is called. LEvery- 
thing with him came down to his struggle 
for life, and to his sense of right, and he 
was talking from his heart. That was his 
notion of religion, as it had been brought 
before him. 

The government included for him all 
authority. The laws, the courts of justice, 
the police were as much the government as 
Ferry or Grévy. ‘*See how they punish 
the little thieves. If a man steals a few 
cent’s worth he is put in prison for six 
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months. But if he is able to wheedle him- 
self into favor, he gets a good place and he 
steals thousands. And if a man tries to 
kill a policeman—one of these policemen 
that murder the workmen—they sentence 
him to death and they give the policeman 
that murders the workmen a decoration.” 
That is, they give him an order; make it 
possible for him to wear a bit of ribbon and 
a medal on his coat front. ‘‘ And, talking 
about murdering, look how they are acting. 
A heavy sentence for a man who tries to 
kill one man here, and they, instead of at- 
tending to the troubles of the workmen at 
home, go off to Tunis, and now to China, 
and murder hundreds. A pretty way to do. 
[ am a good Frenchman, but these wretches 
make France a_ laughing-stock for the 
world.” I replied: ‘*They do not know 
any better; they have not learned yet how 
foolish war is; but that will come with time. 
The necessary thing is to repeat and insist 
upon the truth and it will at lastrule. 
‘See how things have improved in the last 
fifty or sixty years. The other day I was 
reading the writings of Paul Louis Cour- 
rier; that was only sixty years ago; but 
things have improved very much in that 
time. The things he complained of would 
be impossible now.” He persisted that 
things were worse, and I declared the con- 
trary; that it was only necessary to have 
patience. ‘‘Patience! Who is to have 
patience? Look at me! My wife is in the 
hospital, and I have a struggle to get bread 
for the hungry children at home. And who 
can take care of then? It is all very well 
to say that things will be better a hundred 
years hence for some people whom we are 
not in the least acquainted with; but that 
does not give us bread to eat now.” We 
were standing at last at the end of the ar- 
cade and not far from the last of the bril- 
liantly-lighted windows. ‘‘ There,” said 
he. ‘If 1 should break that pane of glass 
and seize the things, I should catch it,’”—I 
questioned with mysel. whether in bis bit- 
terness he might not do something of the 
kind, and I slowly edged round so as to be 
between him and the window—‘‘and the 
government wretches steal on  undis- 
turbed.” When I asserted that there were 
some few honest men, he waxed more earn- 
est, and said that I would not find them in 
the government. ‘* You will find more of 
them among the workmen than among the 
middle classes. Do not misunderstand me. 
By an honest man I mean one who has 
come to be, let us say, twenty-five years 
old, and has not done anything he ought not 
to do, not taken anything that does not be- 
long to him. You will not find many of 
them.” I remained firm in the declaration 
that still there were some, and that the nec- 
essary thing in national questions was calm 
persistence in urging the right, and then 
patience. Conceding that the individual 
must have bread and work at the instant, I 
insisted upon it that the questions which 
involved millions of men could not be 
solved in a moment, that no one knew the 
solution, and that we must study and try 
what was possible. And we said ** goud- 
night.” 

Cut away from that man the externals 
that shock your delicate nineteenth-cen- 
tury sense of perception, and you have the 
old story from the time of Jesus. What 
this man wants is, in the first place, the re- 
lief of the poor, the chief external aim of 
the prophet of Nazareth, and, in the second 
place, the reign of strict right, the chief 
internal aim of that prophet, only that the 
Parisian has been so overwhelmed by the 
hypocrisy of the Pharisees that he has 
thrown all religion overboard. As in all 
cases, so here the criminals join the revolu- 
tionists, the discontented, and crimes such 
as those noted above are a natural result of 
the combination. Such crimes, however, 
must not blind us to the elements of natural 
justice which lie at the basis of the wishes 
of the poor of Paris, and must not prevent 
us from recogniziog the honesty, the sin- 
cerity, and the correctness of purpose 
which are found in many of the most earn- 
est supporters of the Commune. Let me 
add that this is not an impression gained 
only last evening. [ knew, over ten years 
ago, one of the outlawed communists, a 
valued member of an English church, wait- 
ing for permission to return and work for 
the regeneration of France. And a Ger- 


ago, how one of the most active men at 
the barricades in 1871 was one of the best 
and steadicst men in his church. Do not 
catch at flaws in my account; accept the 
statement that there is something here 
worth pondering. 


—— — 


UNCHRISTIAN CHRISTIANITY. 


BY THE REV. W. W. McLANE, 





Tuer above is a severe caption, and the 
question may be asked, How can there be 
such athing as wachristian Christianity? 
But an answer is easily given. Christianity, 
as found in men who are not perfect, may 
yield to a spirit and follow a course of con- 
duct not in harmony with the spirit and the 
life of Christ, and may be, so far forth, un- 
christian. 

A few facts have recently come under 
my observation, to which the attention of 
the good people who should be willing to 
correct anything in their private or public 
life which is un-Christlike may well be 
called. 

During vacation this last Summer, I at- 
tended a morning service in a large and 
prosperous Baptist church. The minister 
who officiated is pastor of a prominent 
church in New York City, and is an able 
and liberal-minded man. A snowy cloth 
spread over the table in front of the pulpit, 
and an announcement from the minister, 
acquainted us with the fact that the Lord’s 
Supper would be celebrated at the close of 
the service. 

After a most Christian sermon, prayer 
was offered, the benediction was pro- 
nounced and the corgregation was dis- 
missed with no invitation to remain and 
partake of the memorial emblems of our 
Lord’s death. 

I shall not describe my feelings. Per 
haps a Close-Communionist could not sp- 
preciate them; but I felt as though I were 
debarred from the Lozd’s tab‘!e and classed 
with those who know not bis love and de- 
sire not his grace. Why should a portion 
of the Jordan be made to flow around that 
house in whose upper chamber the dear 
Lord reveals himself to his people as he 
does not unto the world? Baptism is right, 
and I, for one, have no quarrel with them 
who believe it should be administered by 
immersion; but that a mode of baptism 
should be made a condition of access to the 
Lord’s table is an unchristian thing. It 
‘would be difficult to prove that the men 
who first sat at that table had all been the 
subjects even of John’s baptism. Was not 
the Lord’s body broken and his blood shed 
for them who believe in him and love him? 
Confessedly, every one who is a member 
of the Kingdom of Heaven has a right to 
that table; and the only tenable logic by 
which Close Communion can be defended 
is this: ‘‘We do not believe that any one 
who differs from us in doctrine or form, as 
the case may be, is a member of the King- 
dom of Heaven.” 

Recently, a convention of United Pres. 
byterians in Pittsburgh, Pa., resolved not 
to participate in another Pan-Presbyterian 
council unless David’s psalms alone were 
used for singing in the devotional meetings 
of that council. I have mingled much 
with the people and the ministers of that 
branch of the Presbyterian Church, and 
can bear testimony to their exemplary life; 
but I am unable to perceive by what law of 
Christian fellowship they have a right to 
call back a choir of David's singers to en- 
compass Jerusalem, and to declare that 
they will not again go up thither to meet in 
council with their brethren of the same 
creed and polity unless that choir shalllead 
the songs of Zion ia a bad English version 
of good Hebrew poetry. 

During the past Summer, I made the ac- 
quaintance of an able and promising young 
Presbyterian minister of Central Pennsylva- 
nia, who told me that a number of minis- 
ters in his Presbytery opposed his ordina- 
tion because he would not say that he be- 
lieved in the divine right of the eldership. 
He said he believed that form of church 
government was scriptural; but he did not 
hold it to be the form and the only form ap- 
proved of God. Because of this a large 
part of the Presbytery would have kept 
him out of the ministry had they possessed 
sufficient power. 

Last Spring there graduated from the 
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zealous young man, who had spent two 
yedrs in Princeton Seminary and had 
preached most successfully one year in a 
Western state, building a church in that 
time, but whose license had been revoked 
because some brother complained to his 
Presbytery, and, when written to by the 
clerk as to his belief, he had replied: “I 
accept the Confession of Faith just as it 
reads ; but I do not accept certain iriterpre- 
tations of it.” And his specifications of 
this limiting phrase left him clearly within 
the proper limits of a true evangelical sys- 
tem. He had been examined and approved 
by that Presbytery. He has since been ex- 
amined and approved in another denomi- 
nation. But he was compelled to suffer 
expulsion from a Presbytery because he 
could not ac¢ept a philosophy of interpre- 
tation which many Presbyteries would 
hardly require of a candidate. 
Are such things Christian? Are they in 
harmony with the spirit and teaching of 
Jesus Christ? Have any set of men aright 
to assume such control of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, to surround the Lord’s table with 
a stream of deep water, or to girdle a con- 
vention for Christian fellowship with a 
choir singing David’s psalms, or to block up 
the way to the pulpit with a long, articu- 
lated, philosophic creed, and to debar from 
the Lord’s table, or from their Christian 
fellowship, or from the exercise of the 
Christian ministry, any who may not con- 
torm to their requirements? 
The principles laid down in the New 
Testament are few, clear, and decisive: 
‘*God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but have ever- 
lusting life.” ‘*He that believeth on the 
Son hath everlasting life.” ‘‘ Every one 
that loveth is born of God and knoweth 
God” ‘ Whosoever,” says Jesus, ‘ shall 
do the will of my Father which is in 
Heaven, the sameis my brother and sister 
and mother.” And when the disciples for- 
bade one whom they saw casting out devils 
in the Master’s name because he followed 
not them, Jesus said: ‘* F.rbid him not: 
for he that is not against us is on our part.” 

Faith in Jesus Christ asa Saviour through 
whom comes forgiveness of sins and deliv- 
erance from them, love to God and to men, 
obedience to the will of the Father, and 
casting out devils in the name of Christ— 
these are the conditions of Christian char- 
acter, fellowship and service set forth in the 
New Testament. 's it not time that the 
large number of men, in many denomina- 
tions, who believe in the sufficiency of 
these fundamental principles, but who, for 
love of their brethren and love of peace, 
are too often silent, should proclaim plain- 
ly and loudly that these principles, and 
these only, should be the conditions of 
communion, of fellowship, and of minis- 
terial service in the Church of Jesus 
Christ? 

New Haven, Cony. 


GERMAN BILLS OF FARE. 


BY HORACE M. KENNEDY. 











Man ist was man isst, is a German say- 
ing which means, one is what one eats. 
Whether the modern Tenton is a gradually 
developed product of his national food, or 
vice versa, isa question which I must leave 
to the chemist and anatomist. Is your 
typical German demonstrative, theoretical, 
stout and healthy because he eats sausage, 
fat and pickles, and drinks his beer and 
coffee? Or does he eat and drink those arti- 
cles because he is stout, healthy, demon- 
strative, and theoretical? Who can tell? 
However this may be, he takes pride in his 
dishes, and regards foreign cookery with 
suspicion if not with contempt. The ag- 
nostic finds in the pantry and dining- 
room the same conflict of standards that 
baffles him in his quest for the absolute in 
ethics. The German deems our sweet 
beefsteaks and melting pastry the mere off- 
shoot of an inferior and formative civiliza- 
tion, the evidence of a taste still incapable 
of appreciating the arch ‘ lucidity”—to 
adapt Mr. Arnold’s word—of a Frankfort 
sausage or the bending flavor.of a potato 
salad. I lately put to aGermanof culture, 
who had spent a few‘ months in America, 
the stock American question: ‘*‘ What do 
do you think of the United States?” After 
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tendency to ignore the spiritual to the ad- 
vantage of the practical, on our hasty pro- 
duction of showy and marketable books at 
the expense of solid scholarship, on our 
smartness and energy, our good nature and 
hospitality, he said he had felt constrained 
to leave us as soon as possible that he might 
not lose his fine taste as an epicure. He 
had partaken of our first-class fare in hotels 
and steamers; and yet he longed for the 
salads and soups, the oils and onions, 
which alone could go to the right spot, and 
could preserve in him a classic refinement 
of palate. So it is. German food, like 
German thought, has its native characteris- 
tics. Though all the differences of wealth 
and poverty, of station and breeding, 
qualify in due proportions the food of the 
rich, the well-to-do, andthe poor, yet there 
is a general sameness of style, which would 
justify one in saying that the tables of 
peasant, banker and nobleman, of hotel, 
restaurant and fireside, are ‘‘German.” 

As a fitting preparation for a forenoon’s 
work, let us begin with the breakfast. 
The breakfast is no respecter of per- 
sons or Classes. Itis national, and is called 
Kaffee (coffee), very much as we call supper 
‘“‘tea.” But its name is perfectly fitting; it 
is no polite subterfuge for a generous warm 
breakfast with buckwheat cakes, but it is 
literal, denoting coffee, with two wheaten 
rolls. These rolls, or Brodchen, as they are 
called, are sold in the bread-stalls, and they 
are delightful as faras they go. But it re- 
quires lorg practice to school one’s self 
into working until noon after such a break- 
fast, if one has been brought up on repub- 
lican principles. At first, two rolls and 
coffee are to the vigorous person like a fast 
ora punishment, and he admires the au- 
steriiy of a people who seem virtuuilly to do 
without a morning supply of nourisument. 
He soon sees through it, however, and hia 
awe at this Spartan scif-denial vanishes; 
for he learns that it is customary to take a 
**second breakfast,” which, from its chief 
element, is called bouillon. This is eaten in 
a restaurant, at the place of business, or at 
home, according to convenience, avd usual 
ly at about ten o’clock, Coffee is had im- 
mediately after rising, the hour of which 
varies with different persons, and it is 
served in your room. Most people include 
coffee when they engage rooms. If you 
find an exception to the rolls and coffee, it 
occurs mainly among foreigners fresh from 
the bracing traditions of the Amesican 
breakfast, or old residents who have given 
up trying to get used to the Kaffe; and 
there is 09 lack of practice, for this is the 
bill of fare for every duy alike. These 
foreigners sometimes venture to have eggs, 
and I have heard of cases where meats were 
ordered, though housewives regard this as 
an alien practice which must be put up 
with. 

The grand gastronomical crisis of the 
day is the dinner. About dinner time 
(from twelve to two), yuur friends grect 
you with a Muhiecit, which is short for 
‘“may your meal be blessed,” or, with a 
guten Appetit, which means, ‘‘may you 
have a good appetite”; and if a guest is a 
little late, he will probably ask wie 
schmeckt’s? ‘*How does it taste?” There 
is po hurry about the dinner. Ihave never 
seen in Germany the furious rushing for 
places and equally furious eating which 
have made our public table renowned. At 
the hotel, dinner is served as table d’hote. 
There is usually a regular circle of guests, 
some of whom have rooms at the house 
and some of whom do not. If you lodge 
at the hotel, you are expected to dine 
there, though many people of limited 
means do not, because this is the most ex- 
pensive meal of the day as well as the 
most elaborate. The guests sit at table 
from one to two hours, seldom less than an 
hour and a half. All dinners begin with 
soup, unless you dine @ /a carte, when you 
have what you order. A dinner without 
a soup is headless, inharmonious, unsym- 
metrical. This idea has penetrated not 
only into hotel life, where it rules with us, 
but into the family, in palace and hovel. 
At table @hote tLere are from four to seven 
courses. You are expected to take wine, 
which is extra. Amid these favoring cir- 
cumstances, the table is very lively and 
convivial. After the last course, which is 
some innocent jelly or cake or ices, cigars 
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and animated a German can be. The per- 
manent guests very rarely includé ladies; 
yet the talk is not apt to be political dis- 
cussion, and seldom do you observe any 
strong feeling in regard to the success or 
defeat of a candidate. The guests con- 
verse about the theater, business and music, 
and there is much good-natured but rather 
pointless badinage. Time seems to be of 
no account. Indeed, at almost any hour 
of the day you will see the restaurants 
and cafés tolerably well filled with ap- 
parently commercial men playing cards, 
or placidly enjoying a cigar and a glass of 
beer. But to return to our dinner. The 
dishes and methods of serving them are in 
many respects different from our own. 
And, on the whole, they are inferior, 
though the demands of a large foreign 
traveling and permanent public have 
caused the introduction of French and 
English dishes. Beefsteak and roast beef 
appear upon most bills of fare with their 
English spelling. They are not indigenous. 
Fowls and venison are often served; but 
pickles, salads, and atrociously seasoned 
sauces rank higher than fruits and vegeta- 
bles. The prevailing defect is the use of 
too much fat in cooking and upon the 
table, though, oddly enough for a carbona- 
ceous people, butter is not regularly 
offered. There is a strange product, called 
‘German beefsteak,” in which the meat 
has been cut or pounded into bits, on the 
principle of hash, and baked or fried 
together again in balls. Then there is a 
very good preparation of vegetables called 
Allerieé (all sorts), which deserves its name, 
and which is a German institution. The 
method of preparing hares, very plentiful 
in the country, is a local custom against 
which the foreigner is prone to guard. 
The slaughtered hare must hang several 
days, not merely until it is ‘‘gamey” but 
until one does not like to approach it, ere 
it is considered ready to make a dainty 
dish. With the exception of a minute 
preparatory roll, white bread does not 
appear at dinner. Inthe restaurants brown, 
orrye bread goes with a dinner d /a carte, 
but not at table d’hote. You soon learn to 
like this truly German bread, though, as 
in our tradition concerning tomatoes, this, 
with foreigners, is generally an acquired 
taste. The ‘‘ black bread,” as it is called, 
is the great staple food of the peasants, 
who can afford very little meat; and it is a 
prominent part of city fare. It comes in 
loaves of several sizes, the largest being 
gigantic. Every day you see wagon loads 
of them passing from house to house, or 
out to the villages. No German housewife 
is troubled with the ‘‘ setting” and baking 
of bread. It would cause hard times for 
the peasant if the rye-crop should fail. 
Either with the cigars or after them, coffee 
comes again into play. Families and peo- 
ple whose pursuits permit it are accustomed, 
at three o’clock, to have a coffee lunch 
called Vesper. 

The supper hour is from seven to eight, 
though it occurs oftener at about eight 
than at seven, Outside of boarding houses 
and private families, the population sups d 
la carte. There is no regular supper table 
or supper hour at the hotels; their dining- 
rooms are changed into restaurants, and 
the guests eat when and what they will, 
according to the bill of fare. In the family 
the evening meal corresponds very closely 
to our ‘‘tea.” During the Summer the 
custom is to sup in a public or private gar- 
den, and to make an evening of it with the 
help of games or music. 


All the conviviality and social feeling of 
the German find play on Sunday. To ob- 
serve Sunday life and to see the Teuton in 
the hours of his relaxation and his deepest 
enjoyment of the cup and table, I lately 
chose a Sunday to visit the Rosenthal here, 
where one of the most fashionable public 
gardens of the city adds to the attractions 
of the shady walks and lover's lanes. 
An acre of restaurant tables stood in a 
grove of oaks, anda band played music by 
Wagner upon a balcony far enough away 
to soften the din of the heaviest instru- 
ments. I took a retired table, and watched 
the assemblage. It was to me a strange 
sight, but it was one which may be seen in 
a dozen gardens in Leipzig every pleasant 
Sunday in the Summer. At one table sat 
four students with their little Verbindung 
caps and belts, playing cards, smoking, and 





drinking Bavarian beer. At times they ex- 
pressed their surplus good spirits by means 
of a song. Near them was an English 
family, women and children, transiently 
visiting Leipzig, as an episode in the con- 
tinental tour. They had wine. Nearer 
was a German matron sipping coffee and 
knitting, while her two boys played mar- 
bles at her feet. Two pale but capacious 
men at another table were discussing the 
play down for that evening at the New 
Theater. Their fluency was aided by beer 
and cigars, and they seemed disposed to 
show forth their artistic tastes by means of 
long hair parted in the middle. A party of 
four boys, about twelve years old, called 
loudly for the waiter, ard demanded 
beer. Englishmen were easily known by 
their confident bearing—a bearing which 
the Germans call impertinent—and by their 


language. They did not seem to care 
whether they observed local customs 
or not. At several tables were family 


groups, people who work in_ the 
shops and stores all the week, and on Sun- 
day enjoy a reunion in the parks. Here 
they sit from one to three hours, eating, 
drinking, and talking, evidently contented, 
and without the least disorder. The 
wealthiest people own or rent private gar- 
dens. Outside of this garden carnival, all 
Leipzig seemed to be strolling in the shady 
paths of the Rosenthal. I pushed on out 
into the country along the shore of the 
Pleisse River, which flows through u por- 
tion of the battle-field of Leipzig. My 
route was nearly direct,and during my walk 
of five miles, | passed four villages. The 
grand stand of a race-course was black 
with spectators, gathered to witness the 
races and to venture stakes upon the Teu- 
tonic time made by the trotters. The road 
was fenced on either side by dense ranks 
of wheat and rye, or rows of aged cherry 
trees, or oaks, or lindens, as it happened; 
but the cool side paths were enlivened by 
the people out for a holiday. All were 
dressed in their Sunday best, the men 
smoking and the women trundling the baby 
carriages. In each village were from three 
to ten restaurants and gardens, and the 
swallow-tailed waiters had more than they 
could do in dealing out mild drinks. Here, 
too, the entire population seemed to be out 
of doors. Target-shooting had attracted a 
large number at one place, and an itinerant 
acrobat did what he could to allure the 
crowd to his show. There was no disturb. 
ance. Very rarely I saw a woman hoeing 
in a field. The day was completely given 
up to amusement. When I reached my 
destination, a farm village of two hundred 
inhabitants, I hastened to the small, stuc- 
coed, and aged village church, to see and 
hear the special service of the afternoon. 
The regular service occurs in the morning, 
as in the city, and its general features, 
though simpler, are like those of the city 
churches. 

There are many reasons why it is no 
wonder that the German immigrant, who 
usually comes from such a village as this, 
prefers his new home in the West to the 
cottage and hamlet of the Fatherland. Life 
in the prairies has springs and hopes and 
possibilities for him that can never be 
gained in the farm village. He also has 
better food there. On his diet of brown 
rye bread, cheese, and beer, the peasant, 
with the help of his womankind, does the 
farm work and vegetates from year to year, 
his tame existence being varied by little 
save the three years of monotonous military 
service at the barracks. 


Of course, generally speaking, the de- 
mands of tourists, the inherent momentum 
of Anglo-Saxon life, and the close com- 
munication with America, have tended to 
make less clear the outlines of culinary 
standards in Germany, especially in the 
cities and on the routes of tourists. Tra- 
dition says it was an American boy who, 
on being asked what the chief productions 
of Germany are, replied: ‘Sausage, pret- 
zels, Schweizerkése, and beer.” Itis prob- 
able he did not mean it for a joke, as many 
grown-up people do not when they say 
these things are the chief articles of food. 
Though it is true that they are eaten by 
Germans more than by Americans, this no- 
tion is, to a certain extent, extravagant. 
Sausage, in its many forms, can always be 
had. So can a veal cutlet, or eggs, or ham. 
Considerable artistic skill is often shown 


in the composition of bolognas, and differ- 
ently colored meats in certain kinds of 
sausage remind you of an Italian mosaic. 
Justice forces me to say that those who pro- 
claim that sausage is the only, or the chief, 
form of meat eaten in united Germany, 
make a grave mistake. As for Schweizerkése, 
it is no disgrace to like that kind of cheese, 
because it is probably the best cheese in the 
world. But sometimes, in the hurly-burly 
of life, come to the trans-Atlantic American 
memories of chicken pie, and of other pies, 
of roast turkey, of cranberry sauce, of 
home-made pastry, of Boston brown bread, 
and New England baked beans. Such 
memories only sadden his exile; for they 
cannot become realities in a country which 
regards those dishes as the rank outcome 
of a pcople whose national life has devel- 
oped too fast for its digestion. 

From the highest to the lowest rank, the 
possibilities of the table and all home life 
are based upon a closer frugality and 
cconomy than on corresponding planes 
with us. This spirit springs partly from 
slow recoveries after the devastations of all 
the conflicts which, for so many centuries, 
have made Germany the battle-field of 
Europe, and from the austere tastes of 
thought and speculation, as well as those of 
military service. Governments and indi- 
viduals in Germany are poor; hence, deco- 
rated China and the splendors of the sesthet- 
ic craze are wanting. With these things 
are also lacking some of the minor refine- 
ments. Not only your German Philistine, 
but your German professor or physician, 
thinks it no sin to convey his morsels (and 
would they were smaller!) to his mouth 
with a knife, and he dcowns the gurgling 
of soup at his lips by his loud speech. Any 
member of the family feels at liberty to rise 
from the table to fetch a lacking article, or 
to reach across it at unseemly distances. 
At the restaurant, the brave burgher bul- 
lies his waiter as petulantly as a nabob, and 
social taste almost forbids the gentleman 
to carry parcels for his wife, who, as a mat- 
ter of course, assumes such burdens and 
offices while her husband swings his cane 
or chats with a friend. The many virtues 
that cover such sins as these, and that serve 
to leaven the masses of our foreign popu- 
lation are known to all men. 

Lerpzia, GERMANY. 


Hyun | Hotes. 


DR. NEALE. 
IV. 
BY PROF. FREDERIO M. BIRD. 


In 1862 Neale published ‘‘ Hymns of the East- 
ern Church, translated, with Notes and an In- 
troduction”—a 48mo of 200 pages, eighty of 
which are biographical and critical. A second 
edition, with some changes, appeared in 1863. 
Of this book it is difficult to speak in terms that 
shall not sound extravagant to those who are 
unacquainted wtth its contents. Among some 
8,500 volumes of hymns original or selected, if 
I had to point out the one most intrinsically 
precious, it would be this. What other trans- 
lated verse (except the Rhythm of Bernard) 
equals this in spontaneity and richness? And 
apart from the element of translation—regarded 
simply as a book of devotional poetry—what 
other includes, in proportion to its bulk, so 
many exquisite lyrics? Nor is;this merely a per- 
sonal opinion. Though the finest of these Greek 
hymns would seem better adapted to private 
than to public use, some of the best hymnals on 
both sides the sea, draw as largely from this source 
as from the more extensive stores of Dr. Neale’s 
Latin renderings. In Dr. Hitchcock’s book of 
1874, there are ten from the Greek and twelve 
from the Latin; in Mr. Lasar’s, 1880, the num- 
bers are ten and fourteen; in Dr. Robinson’s 
‘* Landes Domini,” 1884, sixteen and eleven. 

I think the first Americans to appreciate, or, 
if I may so speak, discover, the little book, were 
the late Dr. Washburn and Dr. Coppée, then voth 
of Philadelphia, To the former I owe my earliest 
acquaintance with it—no slight debt. The lat- 
ter includes much of its contents in a large and 
expensive volume of sacred poetry, published 
by Butler. This was their first appearance here 
in a permanent form. Probably the first home 
manual for worship to take them in was the 
Pennsylvanian Lutheran Collection, of 1865, 
which used some dozen. Its compilers, Dr. B. 
M. Schmucker and myself, had then no prece- 
dents to follow in selecting, and were thrown on 
our own judgment, which was not faultless, for 
we adopted several that have not since become 
famous, and omitted at least one that has, 





Now they are found everywhere. 





The case here was very different from that of 
Dr. Neale’s earlier Works. Most of the Latin 
hymns were accessible, familiar to scholars, and 
had been translated again and again; but this 
Greek field was not only especially but excln- 
sively his own. His preface expresses surprise 
that it had been so long neglected, aud modestly 
asks the reader to remember ‘‘the immense 
difficulty of an attempt so perfectly new as the 
present, where I have had no predecessors, and, 
therefore, could have no master. If I have 
opened the way for others to do better what I 
have done imperfectly, I shall have every reason 
to be thankful.” So far from that, he still re- 
mains not only ‘“‘master” here, but alone. 
These Oriental mines have thus far refused to 
yield their treasures to any weaker hand. The 
few subsequent attempts (as in Mr. Shipley's 
Lyre) at translation from the Greek have pro- 
duced no result of note or value. The same 
combination of scholarship, skill and patience 
was elsewhere wanting. This work had “ occu- 
pied a portion of his leisure” for twelve years, 
and he had ‘kept most of the translations by 
him for at least the nine years recommended by 
Horace.” 

Considering their origin, the spiritual depth 
and richness of these lyrics is a matter of sur- 
prise. Intellectual acuteness, vivid fancy, and 
abundant tropes one might expect from Greeks 
of any age; but hardly fervent simplicity and 
the most scriptural type of devotion from By- 
zantines of the seventh and ninth centuries. 
Yet all this comes, if we may trust Neale’s ren- 
dering, from what many of us are used to con- 
sider the most corrupt of Christian times and 
churches. One is tempted to think that he has 
read between the lines and improved on his 
text; Lut he tells us that his only service has 
been that of selection and transfusion, chiefly 
in the cento form, and he would have his readers 
seek wisdom and beauty in “ the eighteen quarto 
volumes of Greek Church poetry.” 

I give citations, chiefly in chronological order, 
omitting the Greek first lines. His earliest 
author is St. Anatolius, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, who died A. D, 458, 


** Tne day is past and over.” 


This loveliest and simplest of evening hymns 
‘is to the scattered hamlets of Chios and Mity- 
lene what Bishop Ken’s is to the villages of?’ 
England and America. The penultimate stanza 
is of charming naivelé : 


* Lighten mine eyes, O Saviour, 
Or sleep in death shall I; 
And he, my wakeful tempter, 
Triumphantly shall cry, 
He could not make their darkness liyht, 
Nor guard them through the hours of night!” 


Mr. Lesar retains this; the Episcopal Hymnal 
puts into Satan’s mouth a couplet of enfeebled 
propriety, guaranteed not to make children 
smile; and Dr. Robinson, following ‘* Hymns 
Ancient and Modern,” omits the stanza—which 
is best. 

** Fierce was the wild billow.” 


Also Anatolius: an ideal lyric, but perhaps too 
poetical for a hymn; yet it is in many books. 
What can be more beautiful than its close : 


“ Jesu, Deliverer! 

Come Thou to me; 

Soothe Thou my voyaging 
Over Life’s sea, 

Thou, when the storm of Death 
Roars, sweeping by, 

Whisper, O Truth of Truth, 
‘Peace! ItisI!’” 


“ Christian, dost thou see them.” 


St. Andrew of Crete, 660—732, A very favorite 
piece, though I think not of his best. 


* The Day of Resurrection !” 


St. John, of Damascus, who died about 780 
This has won a place as one of the first of Easter 
hymns. Neale began it: “*’ Tis the day,” which 
breaks the meter. 


** Come, ye faithful, raise the strain 
Of triumphant gladness.” 


Same author and subject, though meant for St. 
Thomas's Sunday. 


* Those eternal bowers.” 


Also John of Damascus ; well known in England 
though little used here. It closes with the fa- 
vorite thought which Neale loved to cherish and 
always knew how to drive home: 


“* While I do my duty, 
Struggling through the tide, 
Whisper Thou of beauty 
On the other side! 
Tell who will the story 
Of our now distress: 
Oh! The future glory! 
Oh! the loveliness !” 


Next comes St. Cosmas, of Jerusalem, called 
**the Melodist” ; he died about 760. 


“Christ is born! Tell forth his fame !” 


This is in ‘“‘ Laudes Domini,”’ 1884. 
‘That fearful day, that day of dread.” 


St. Theodore of the Studium, a great abbey in 
Constantinople: he was (like most of Neale’s 
heroes,) a champion of icons or images, and died 
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in banishment, 826. Dr. Neale’s version of this 
is in an unsingable measure, tens and sixes. 
Drs. Hatfield and Hitchcock adopted it as 
tinkered into L. M. by myself for the aforesaid 
Lutheran book of 1865. The emendation is 
feeble enough, no doubt, but has the excuse of 
not being wantonly done; some such change 
was necessary if the thing was to be used at all. 
St. Theodore was great at Judgment hymns ;and 
if one must sing that kind, this is not as bad as 
most of them. 

From Methodius, patriarch of Constantinople 
(died 846), comes one which I find in no Ameri- 
can book, but which seems to me, for private 
use, in sentiment at least, nearly one of the best. 
It resembles a rather famous hymn of Bonaven- 
tura, of which we have a version by Dr. Har- 
baugh. 

“ are thy toi!s and woes increasing ? 

Are the foe’s attacks unceasing ? 
Look with faith unclouded, 
Gaze with eyes unshrouded 

On the Cross!, 


“ Dost thou fear that strictest trial? 
Tremblest thou at Christ’s denial? 
Never rest without it, 
Clasp thine eyes about it, 
That dear Cross! 


** Diabolic legions press thee ? 
Thoughts and works of sin distress thee ? 
It shall chase all terror, 
It shall right all error, 
That sweet Cross! 


“ Draw’st thou nigh to Jordan’s river ? 
Shouldst thou tremble? Need’st thou quiver? 
No! if by it lying— 
No! if on it dying— 
On the Cross ! 


“ Say then—Master, while I cherish 
That sweet hope, I cannot perish ! 
After this life’s story, 
Give Thou me the glory 
For the Cross !” 


St. Joseph of the Studium was a voluminous 
writer in the ninth century, About his death 
there is a legend, very absurd or very pretty, 
according to one’s view of it. A man went to 
St. Theodore’s church to get ‘‘somé benefit 
from the intercessions of that martyr.” After 
waiting three days in vain, he was about leav- 
ing in despair, when St. Theodore appeared and 
explained that he and the other saints, ‘‘ whom 
the poet Joseph has celebrated in his Canons, 
have been attending his soul to Paradise.” 
Neale made noble use of this tale in his poem to 
Keble’s memory, before cited. From this 
Joseph we get several important hymns : 


**O happy band of pilgrims.” 
“Let our choir new anthems raise.” 


* And wilt Thou pardon, Lord, 
A sinner such as 1?” 


* Stars of the morning.” 
“ Jesus, Lord, of life eternal.” 


This next, though little known, has unusual 
force and fire—perhaps too much—for a funeral 
hymn: 
“Things of the earth in the earth will we lay, 
Ashes with ashes, the dust with the clay : 
Lift up the heart, and the eye, and the love, 
Lift up thyself, to the regions above.” » 


But the most celebrated of St. Joseph’s pieces is 
that beginning: 


** Safe home, safe home in port!” 


All sorts of treatment have befallen this: it has 
been violently attacked and vehemently admired, 
I think the truth about it is simply that it is an 
exquisite spiritual poem, but no hymn for ordi- 
nary public worship. To give it out in church, 
unless under very uncommon circumstances and 
to a congregation of unusual culture, would 
probably be a mistake. Its subject is of uni- 
versal interest, but its form seems adapted to 
private edification. I never heard it sung, and 
80 cannot judge whether it is singable. But it 
is a literary curiosity, and a brilliant four de 
force. There is no climax, and certainly no 
anti-climax. It starts in the highest key, and 
keeps that up through a wonderful succession 
of metaphors, all or most of them having a New 
Testament basis. Perhaps the finest stanza is 
the fourth : 


“ The lamb is in the fold, 
In perfect safety penned: 
The lion once had hold, 
And thought to make an end; 
But one came by with wounded side, 
And for the sheep the Shepherd died.” 


In the way of allegory or imaginative narration, 
nothing could be finer ; but this hardly makes a 
working hymn. 

And 80 the only piece given from Theoctistus 
of the Studium, about 890, while very beautiful, 
is perhaps too rich, too luscious, too emotional, 
for general use—though I used two-thirds of it 
in 1865, and the whole (six eight-line stanzas) is 
admitted by Hitchcock, Lasar, and Robinson. 


“Jesu, Name all names above, 
Jesu, best and dearest.” 


Of its kind, it is perfectly safe to say, the whole 


St. Bernard “himself eould write no intenser 
love-song. Here—supposing it is in the origi- 
nal, and not merely in Neale’s version—is the 
finest touch of the Dies Ire, anticipated by five 
hundred years : 


** Jesu, crowned with thorns for me, 

Scourged for my transgression ! 

Witnessing, through agony, 
That Thy good confession ; 

Jesu, clad in purple raiment, 

For my evils making payment; 
Let not all Thy woe and pain, 
Let not Calvary be in vain!” 


What an enlargement of 


* Queerens me sedisti lassus : 
Tantus labor ne sit cassus !” 


And yet the Latin writer cannot have known the 
Greek verzes. But Dr. Neale, in rendering them, 
could not forget the Dies Ire. 

Much quieter and more modern in tone is his 
last selection, of bits from Metrophanes, Bishop 
of Smyrna, about 90° : 


**O Unity of threefold light.” 


A Trinity hymn, not much known in either 
hemisphere, but used by Dr. Hitchcock and Mr. 
Lasar. 

I have thus far neglected what is probably the 
most valued of all these Greek hymns: one as- 
cribed to St. Stephen the Sabaite, 725—794, a 
nephew of John of Damascus. 


** Art thou weary, art thou languid, 
Art thou sore distrest ?” 


Dr. Mead, in his Oberlin ‘ Manual of Praise,” 
1880, makes this read ” 


* Art thou weary, heavy laden?” 


(which is more scriptural, indeed) on the ground 
that ‘‘languor does not need rest so much as 
stimulus.” The criticism is obviously correct, 
and one could wish it had occurred to Dr. Neale. 
But the piece is fixed almost everywhere in the 
form he gave it. When Dr. Schmucker and I 
were compiling, near twenty years ago, we saw 
the exceeding force and beauty of this asa de- 
votional poem, but also thought we saw its lack 
of truly hymnic character, and so did not ven- 
ture to introduce it. We were hugely mistaken. 
It has since made its way even into the ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymne,” where it stands twice, as Nos, 34 and 
195, the first having an altered beginning. Such 
as have read Miss McLean’s ‘‘ Cape Cod Folks’ 
will remember that Bliss and Sankey furnished 
the sole musical and liturgical provision of the 
Wallencampers. In one of the most forcible and 
touching chapters of recent fiction, we are told 
how Benny Cradlebow, just before his alleged 
heroic death, sang this relic of the monastery of 
St. Sabbas. By turning to the verses, any one 
may see how faithful is the reproduction of them 
(except the unfortunately and too often omitted 
last stanza) in Cap’n Sartell’s dialect prose : 

‘By and by, him and George Olver struck up 
a song. I’ve heern’ ‘em sing it before, them 
two. Asnigh as I callc’late, it’s about findin’ 
rest in Jesus, and one a askin’ questions, all 
far and squar’, to know the way and whether 
it’s a goin’ to lead thar straight or not, and the 
other answerin’, And he—he was a tinkerin’, 
*way up on the foremast, George Olver and the 
rest of us was astern, and I'll hear to my dyin’ 
day how his voice came a floatin’ down to us 
thar—chantin’ like it was—cl’ar and fearless and 
slow. So he asks, for findin’ Jesus, ef thar's 
any marks to foller by; and George, he answers 
about them bleedin’ nail prints, and the great 
one in his side. So then that voice comes down 
agin, askin’ if thar’s any crown, like other 
kings, to tell him by; and George, he answers 
straight about that crown o’ thorns. Then says 
that other voice, floatin’ so strong and cl’ar, and 
if he gin up all and follered, what should he 
have? What now? So George, he sings deep o’ 
the trial and the sorrowin’. But that othcr voice 
never shook, a aekin’ and what if he helt to him 
to the end, what then shouid it be—what then? 
George Olver answers: ‘Forevermore, the sor- 
rowin’ ended--Death gone over.’ Then he sings 
out, like his mind was all made up, ‘And if he 
undertook it, would he likely be turned away?’ 
‘And it’s likelier,’ George answers him, ‘ that 
Heaven and earth shall pass.’ So I'll hear it to 
my dyin’ day—his voice a floatin’ down to me 
from up above thar, askin’ them questions that 
nobody could ever answer like, 80 soon he an- 
swered ’em for himself.” 

Perhaps real life might give us illustrations as 
good as this of the use and value of hymns, if 
only we could have them in accessible and reli- 
able shape. 

Here end the notices of Dr, Neale. Should I 
be suspected of partiality for him,I can say 
only that nowhere else have [ met such a writer, 
or such work. When any one brings out a book 
that shall be intrinsically comparable to “Hymns 
of the Eastern Church,” and shall make a like 
impression on the mind and heart of English- 
speaking Christendom, I will be glad te contrib- 
ute my mite toward its recognition. Meantime, 
these notes on Neale, lengthy as they have been, 
are by no means out of proportion to those I 
have furnished, or may yet prepare, on other 
authors, 





range of hymnody has nothing finer than this: 





Sanitary, 


THE LONDON INTERNATIONAL 
HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


Tue {nternational Health Exhibition, which 
has now been open about six months in London, 
and has just closed, has been one of the greatest 
successes of any exhibit ever held. The very 
name seems to give it attraction. When those 
in charge came to consider how much appertains 
to human health, it was found that it inciuded 
nearly everything of production, both in Nature 
and by art. Education at once became so im- 
portant that to it was assigned a special depart- 
ment, The student of political economy, or of 
the social condition and welfare of all peoples, 
had in this great exhibit abundant opportunity 
to study how best to promote human welfare. 
It opened on the 8th of May at South Kensing- 
ton, on grounds and in buildings including sev- 
eral acres of land, and closed November 1st. 
Under the Division of Health there were five 
groups—viz., Food, Dress, The Dwelling-house, 
The School, The Workshop, with the supple- 
mental groups of (1) Ambulance and (2) Mete- 
orology in its Relation to the Study of Public 
Health. Under the Division of Education, the 
group included all educational works and appli- 
ances. The classes under all these groups num- 
bered fifty-seven, and are of themselves a study. 
One or two examples will suffice. Under the 
group, Food, there were eleven classes: (1) Se- 
lected Displays of Animal and Vegetable Sub- 
stances used as Foods in Various Countries ; (2) 
Prepared Vegetable Substances used as Food, 
including all Modes of Preservation; (3) Pre- 
pared Animal Substances used as Food in a 
Preserved Form; (4) Beverages of all Kinda; 
(5) New Varieties of Food ; (6) Cookery Practi- 
cally Demonstrated; (7) The Chemistry and 
Physiology of Food and Drink ; (8) Diseases due 
to Improper Foods ; (9) Practical Dietetics, In- 
dividual, Army, Navy, etc.; (10) Publications 
and Literature Relative to all these Subjects ; 
(11) Apparatus and Processes for Conservancy, 
Storing, Conveying and Distributing Fresh Food 
of all Kinds, 

There were in all sixty-one classes, equally full 
aud complete. This led to an order and extent 
of display that has commanded four millions of 
visitors, and given an opportunity for technical 
study of all life-conserving aids, such as the 
world has never before seen. In addition, there 
were lectures and conferences from time to time, 
in proper audience-roums, which commanded the 
attendance of the best authorities of the coun- 
try. Systems in operation and laboratories of 
various kinds gave to the student the fullest ad- 
vantages of inquiry and investigation. As a 
result, we have in print twenty new health 
manuals, five records of conferences, and twenty 
or more lectures, forming a valuable addition to 
our permanent sanitary literature, The artistic 
arrangements, the illuminations, the music, and 
the patronage of princes, dukes and other titled 
dignitaries, made it the most popular exhibit 
ever held in Great Britain. We were glad to 
meet there several Americans, who had come for 
observation or study, and believe that our own 
country will reap some of the advantages of the 
display. It is impossible, in these brief articles, 
to notice a hundredth part of such of the exhib- 
its as have the most essential bearing on health 
questions. We shall only seek to notice a few of 
those which especially attracted our attention, 

The display of fonds, of the varieties of pre- 
pared foods and the practical demonstration of 
cookery, of cheap dinners and of the economies 
of the kitchen, were of great perfection and 
value. Cocoa, for instance, was being prepared 
from the nibs, so as to show how perfectly all oil 
could be extracted, and how feasible it is to make 
of this a more usual warm drink for the mil- 
lion, Milk tests and revolving cream separators 
and dairy appliances showed the complete 
methods of dealing with all dairy products, 
Swiss milk in bottles or condensed without the 
use of sugar, showed much improvement upon 
our usual over-sweetened cans. 

Canned goods, meat extracts, soup stock and 
all the methods of preparation and preservation 
were well displayed. One display had three 
hundred specimens of seeds used for food of 
men and three hundred for animals. The 
Bread Reform League, formed to show the 
dietetic advantages of pure wheat meal and of 
unbolted flours, had a full display. Biscuits, 
made of various ingredients, and some of them 
medicinal in their value, or designed for per- 
sons with such diseases as diabetes, albu- 
menuria, etc., showed how much food has to do 
with treatment. The Vegetarian Society daily 
served up dinners, to show how cheaply and well 

the world could get along without meat. In 
examining the various preparations of food it is 
evident what great advances have been made in 
preparations of wholesome cereals and in a 
variety of every foug product, such as gives 
choice enough without resort to such as are 
injurious. The Society of Public Analysts dis- 
played the materials used to adulterate food, 
adulterated articles commonly sold, those which 
had been suppressed, those practiced abroad, 
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Dr. Cobbold exhibited all the various forms of 
parasites known sometimes to be in food and to 
cause disease. The forms of preserving appara- 
tus and processes were well nigh innumerable. 
The great refrigerators for frozen mutton from 
Australia and the apparatus for cooling was but 
& specimen of the perfection to which processes 
for long preservation and transportation have 
attained, Never has there been atime in the 
history of the world when good food could be 
had so cheaply and when so much depended on 
skill in preparation, In England it is recog- 
nized that instruction in choice of foods and in 
cookery is one of the most important ways of 
helping the poor and the wage classes to econ- 
omy and thrift, and so essentially improving 
their condition. We are certainly learning 
much as to the adaptability of foods, and much 
good is being done by a close study of various 
forms of combination and of healthy cookery. 











THE LOAN COLLECTION AT THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM. 


L 


Our Metropolitan Museum is a place abound- 
ing in artistic contrasts, This was never truer 
thannow. The contrast, for instance, between 
the lifeless, affected, insipid Fagnani muses on 
the staircase and the Watts collection is extreme, 
It may be a good thing. After the Fagnani’s 
there can be nothing much worse; the worst 
pictures in the galleries are a relief, Perhaps 
that is why the Fagnani lay figures are permitted 
to remain ; there seems to be no art reason, At 
all events, they are there, and have haunted the 
Museum from the first, and are likely to remain 
until some director, with the audacity of enthu- 
siasm shall manage to get them burned or 
otherwise destroyed. 

In the western galleries there is now as im- 
portant a loan collection as has ever been there. 
The principal feature of the loan collection is 
to be found in the paintings of George F. Watts, 
R. A. Much has been said of the coming of 
these pictures, of their great originality and 
positive art merit; but too much has not been 
said, nor is it easy to say too much in their 
praise in this imitative art age, when the act 
of mere copying is found easier and more profit- 
able than thinking out subjects and methods 
for one’s self. The pictures are those of a mas- 
ter, of a heaven-endowed genius, Here is the 
vision of the poet and the audacity of true 
genius. 

Before glancing at the pictures themselves, 
let us for a moment consider the artist himself; 
since, with his great fame in England, he is not 
popularly known in America. The artist is now 
more than three-score years old. At twenty- 
five he leaped into favor, receiving two prizes 
for cartoons to be used in the decoration of the 
new British Houses of Parliament. Even before 
this, and at the age of nineteen, he had exhibited 
in the Royal Academy, and prophetic crities had 
spoken well of him, From the first bis fame 
has grown evenly and steadily, until he may 
now be reckoned as oue of the great poetic 
painters of the world. The exhibition at the 
Museum is of the artist’s own selection, repre- 
senting fully characteristic work. There is one 
picture for each year of the artist’s life; and 
yet butasmall portion of his work is exhibited, 
though ke is not reckoned among the won- 
drously prolific artists. Several of the pictures are 
from the series of designs in which the artist has 
hoped to describe in art the story of mankind, 
as it comes to us through biblical, mythical, 
poetical, and verifiable history, viewing it from 
the standpoint of the present time. Notable 
among these is the ‘‘ Chaos,” a dream of the 
universal confusion before God spake order out 
of the elements. Here the artist has clothed the 
elements with human forms, hazy, indefinite, 
moving in masses, great bodies of beings floating 
in space, being shaped into clouds, into moun- 
tains ; the sea and the land, the powers of the air 
and of light surging into gradual definiteness 
and place. Some few fragments of this grand 
scheme appear, too, in other pictures, as the 

“Creation of Eve,” the “ Eve Tempted,” and 
the “‘ Eve Repentant.” In these last three thee 
is wonderful splendor of womanhood, a splendor 
veiled in mystery, but infinite life and grace of 
movement and of form, They are pictures to 
be studied, to be dreamed over, to be read in the 
inmost sanctuary of thought, to be understood 
by that intuitive, ineffable perception of rela- 
tions between life and light and form which 
reveals itself to one as a flash out of the infinite 
of knowledge. We feel their meaning, without 
being able to tell by what process of the soul we 
arrive at our knowledge. This, too, is true of 
the figures from the Revelation—the march of 
the symbolic steeds of Patmos, and of the whole 
series of allegorical and mythological works, On 
seeing them one feels that nothing is so real 
as poetry, nothing so true as symboliem, and 
that there is perennial potency in the myths of 
the world. 

In all Mr. Watts’s piotures the symbolism of 
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expression. The body of man and of woman is 
most in what it expresses. It, too, is a garment 
with a meaning. Blake strove to do, and did to 
some extent, with less sure technique, what 
Watts has done supremely ; but Watts has kept 
on the side of sanity. There is no madness in 
his pictures, but firm coherence of disciplined 
thought and disciplined expression everywhere. 

In the matter of purely popular interest, Mr. 
Watts’s portraits will unquestionably stand first ; 
and perhaps also first in technical mastery. 
There is a considerable group of them, and not 
a few of them are of men whose faces are known 
the world over. Few portraits have ever been 
painted that so depict the spiritual life of their 
subjects. Each has init the manners of the man. 
They are general types with particular faces. 
Here is the Catholic ecclesiastic--devotion, re- 
pression of self, struggle for spiritual life, 
shrewdness in the face of Cardinal Manning. 
Fullness of passionate life, hauteur toward con- 
ventionality, piercing vision into the heart of 
things sensual in the face of Swinburne. And 
80 on, through the outer look and lineament of 
Tennyson, Browning, Caldegon, Burne-Jones, 
and the Earls of Shrewsbury and Argyle, with 
some less notable personages, one sees the men 
that have stood back of the mere personality, 
and made the personality what it is. There is 
no thought of realism in the ordinary sense of 
the word, in these portraits. There is in some 
of them something to be criticised in the man- 
agement of the subject; but they supremely de- 
pict the man that has made the face great, and 
make one feel the spirit that has dominated the 
body. The artist has made to himself laws of 
technical usage, some of which carried to their 
fullness, would have made wretched work, if the 
man had not been greater than his laws. ‘The 
working over and over of dried surfaces, with 
dry body color, gives to some lights a sugges- 
tion of cold chalkiness, and the soft beauty of 
shadow becomes black and colorless by contrast. 
But one forgives much where there is such sublime 
spiritual motive, such lofty effort to make lofty 
thoughts speak in the potent and universal lan- 
guage of formand color. There is no artist in 
this country with whom one can bring Watts 
into just comparison, Inness,in his landscapes, 
makes the same effort to paint from the mental 
vision created by an impression of Nature ; but 
his methods of interpretation are vastly differ- 
ent, Vedder walks in the same path with Watts ; 
but he does not see so far, nor is his genius 
equal to such mighty themes, The pictures by 
Watts aim at the highest possibilities of expres- 
sion, inasmuch as they speak of the deepest 
subtleties of human thought, in the language 
most universally known—that of pictorial sym- 
bolism, The opportunity to study them is a 
priceless boon to the country, and it isto be 
hoped they will turn the thought of many an 
American artist away from a dreary and petty 
materialism to the possibility of making* poetry 
in pictures, of finding in natural objects, not 
only form and color, but thought of life, death 
and immortality, 


Science. 


Tue London Gardener's Chronicle tells 
us that the Virginian red cedar bears seeds 
freely on the game plantations of England, 
where it is extensively cultivated ; but it is only 
in the hardest Winters, when all other feed is 
buried under snow, that any creature will 
touch these; then the roe-deer will do so, their 
flesh then acquiring the flavor and odor of the 
juniper. The statement is worth noting, for 
two reasons, It would appear from this that 
the English sparrow, so numerous in the Old 
World, does not there eat juniper or red cedar 
seeds, In this country, where they have been 
introduced of late years, the cedar bird itself is 
not more fond of cedar berries than is this bird. 
They strip every tree clean in the vicinity of 
large cities long before snowy weather arrives: 
Does climate alter taste in birds? The other 
point is the flavoring of the flesh of animals by 
what they feed on. The statement has been 
made before, but on no good evidence, that 
such flavor can be given to flesh, It has been 
said that birds fed on kalmia leaves have 
poisoned those who ate them, though it was not 
stated that the flavor of the plant was communi- 
cated to the flesh along with the noxious prop- 
erty. That there is some difference in the 
quality of flesh according to the food is well 
known. A corn-fed ox and a grass-fed ox will 
give flesh readily detected by the epicure, but 
not,we suppose, by any flavor of grass or corn, 
It seems scarcely credible that the vital power 
which decides that certain food shall be mutton, 
beef, or pork, shall! so far forget its functions as 
to pass some elements through its grasp without 
change. Some more careful experiments are 
needed before these doctrines should be admitted 
without question. 





--»-Every one knows of the old doggerel in 
which we are told that 
“ Greater fleas have lesser fleas to bite ’em”; 
but few of us have any idea of the literal trath 
of it. Mushrooms, and the lower orders of vegeta- 
tion, of which they are in some respects the type» 





are peculiarly parasitic ; but thi®se parasites are 
found still to have otber parasites to worry 
them, Mr. Worthington J. Smith, a well-known 
English mycologist, has recently published a 
paper, describing a parasite found on the com- 
mon mushroom, and which proves to be a great 
foe to the mushroom cultivator. It attacks the 
hymeneal surface of the gills, having the same 
color, and is entirely invisible to the naked 
eye. Small gelatinous spots may, however, be 
detected by a strong pocket lens; and their 
presence may even render, Mr. Smith says, 
the common mushroom poisonous. He names 
the parasite Saprolegnia mucophaga, An- 
other parasite, or an ally of the mushroom, 
Agaricus gloiocephalus, he describes as Fusispo- 
rium mucophytum, This also is of the exact 
color. of the gills; and Mr. Smith has a rap at 
what some “ young botanists would call the pro- 
tective resemblance,” and the **mimicry” in- 
volved in the fact. Besides these, there is yet 
on the common mushroom often a parasite on 
the gills in the shape of a thick, white mold, and 
that weaves a thick, floccose web of mycelium 
all over them. The under surface of the mush- 
room, instead of the pretty brown salmon-color 
of its normal condition, looks like one woven 
mass of felt. He has not yet been able to develop 
the full character of this species so as to warrant 
him in describing and naming it. 


....The feathers of the dodo have been studied 
by Professor Moseley, who read a paper on the 
subject at the Montreal meeting of the British 
Association. He showed that the arrangement 
of the feathers in groups of three each in the 
dodo had a close connection with the floplume, 
or thread-feathers, one of which is found at each 
side of the feathers of birds of the dove family, 
near which the dodo is placed. Earlier in the 
development of the dove’s teathers, the fllo- 
plume are larger, relative to the size of the other 
feathers ; and this condition resembles still more 
the structure found in the dodo, 


....A singular error occurred in a recent note 
of some experiments made by Mr. Stichter, and 
recorded in Science for July, in which he tells of 
putting beans and corn, in a sprouting condi_ 
tion, in a rapidly revolving trough, with the re- 
sult that the radicles bent ‘‘ toward the center” 
of motion, They really turned toward the cir- 
cumference of the revolving vessel. It was the 
ascending axis which inclined in the opposite di- 
rection and toward the center. 

School und College. 

Tue Superior Council of Public Instruction, 
in France, has been considering the higher 
education of girls in state schools, The results 
of its labors are now before the world in a de- 
cree instituting a number of high schools, which 
are to be called lycées, like those for boys, and 
are to be managed in exactly the same manner, 
Many a Republican who professes to abhor 
clerical education, sends his son toa lycée but 
puts his daughter to one of the schools of the 
Sacré Cour; or, if not, at a private school whose 
mistress boasts on her prospectus that she was 
educated at the Convent des Oiseaux, and that 
references to the Cardinal Archbishop of the 
province have been kindly permitted by his 
eminence, The excuse for this inconsistency, 
when uxorial coercion was not pleaded, has 
been said till now to lie in the circumstance that 
there were no good high schools for girls in 
France; and it is this reproach which the Re- 
publican government is going to try and wipe 
off by its creation of girls’ lycées. The scheme 
of these establishments has been four years in 
course of elaboration, When the Republicans 
came regularly into power after the accession of 
M. Grévy, it occurred to them that it was absurd 
to go on secularizing the schools for boys if no 
endeavor were made at the same time to pro- 
vide undenominational education in every de- 
gree for girls. To bring up the rising genera- 
tion of Frenchmen in ideas antagonistic to 
Vaticanism, while their sisters and their future 
wives were being trained in the strictest doc- 
trines of Rome, was a thing that seemed to 
prowise only confusion in coming times, and 
accordingly, the Superior Council of Public In- 
str uction received legislative powers to prepare 
a national project for the secondary education 
of girls. 





...-Sefiora Maria de Andrade, who has been 
distinguished in educational work in Rio de 
Janeiro and Brazilian schools, under appoint- 
ment of the Imperial Board of Public Instruc- 
tion of that country, is now a resident of this 
city. Miss Andrade, during her stay in the 
United States, will pay especial attention to the 
school system of New York and the newer Ameri- 
can methods of practical instruction current 
here, which she will apply to the Brazilian 
schools, 


-++-The University College of North Wales 
was recently opened at Bangor amid great 
rejoicings. The Penrhyn Arms Hotel and out- 
buildings have beea transformed into lecture 
theaters, libraries, laboratories, and the various 
other rooms necessary for carrying on the work 


~ 





of the college. The in&ugural address was 
delivered by the Ear! of Powis. 


...-Ten scholarships at Newnham College 
were lately awarded to ladies who had passed 
with credit the Cambridge Higher Local Ex- 
amination. Mrs. Bryant, the first lady who has 
taken the degree of doctor in mental and moral 
science at London University, has just received, 
as a gift from her friends and pupils, her doc- 
tor’s gown and cap. 


...-In a polyglot nation like Russia, especial 
attention must be given to linguistic studies. 
The Government is about opening two schools 
expressly for the training of interpreters— 
Chinese, Manchwiian, Calmuk, Tartar, and other 
Asiatic tongues will be taught. 


...-[tis expected that Bryn Mawr College, , 
Pennsylvania, will be opened next year, The 
buildings are nearly completed, and many have 
applied for admission as students. 


.... Haverford College, Pennsylvania, an insti- 
tution of the Friends,reports ninety students this 
year; the largest number in its history. 


...-Harvard has eleven resident candidates 
for the degree of A.M., and thirty for that of 
Ph.D. 





Wirn the deepest regret THe INDEPENDENT 
has learned of the death of Mr. Francis C. Bow- 
inan, widely known to the readers of The Sun as 
the esteemed musical critic of that paper. Mr. 
Bowman’s connection with it began some seven- 
teen years ago, and, through his love of art, 
thorough education in it, and admirable literary 
faculty, the musical criticism of the paper in 
question has been of the first rank. Mr. Bow- 
man’s loss will be keenly felt by the profession 
and his numerous social acquaintances, He 
was a simple, courteous, and most lovable gen- 
tleman, as well as a scholar in art of no ordinary 
attainments, 


....-The Empress of Russia must be endowed 
with a wonderful constitution. The mental 
anxiety which she has undergone for years past, 
with the dreadful shock occasioned by her 
father-in-law’s death, would have killed moat 
women long ago, but has not even enfeebled her. 
This Autumn she reached Berlin one morning, 
went to the embassy (which is not merely an 
embassy, but is provided with regular quarters 
for the imperial family), held a large reception of 
royalties there, dined at four with the Emperor, 
went afterward to the theater, and at 11:20 was 
en route again for Russia. 


.... Judge Drummond, of Milwaukee, is op- 
posed to big fees. He recently expressed him- 
self thus to three lawyers of that city who put 
in bills amounting to $25,000 for settling an 
estate worth $32,000: ‘‘ Gentlemen, you consider 
yourselves good lawyers; but these charges are 
infamous, They are such as men who are 
scoundrels and thieves at heart would make, 
This charge of $15,000 is cut down to #1,500, 
those of $5,000 each to $500.” 


.... Verdi, this Summer, was in Marseilles, 
incognito, and could not buy a stall at a crowded 
musical performance on his applying at the 
box-office. Finally he said, ‘I would like very 
much to sit with the musicians in the orchestra, 
I am something of a musician myself. My 
name is Verdi.” It is needless to add that, five 
minutes after uttering that magical name, Sig- 
nor Verdi was invited to the box of one of the 
wealthiest bankers in the pluce, 


....Lord Panmure was singularly stolid and 
slow to comprehend a simple figure of speech, 
When Mrs. Norton asked him, after Her Majesty's 
presenting medals to the Crimean heroes (many 
of whom were maimed or suffering from wounds) 
“Was the Queen touched?” ‘Bless my soul, 
no!” replied Lord Panmure. ‘ She had a brass 
railing before her, and no one could touch her.” 
‘“*T mean, was she moved?” ‘Moved! She had 
no occasion to move.” 


...-Prince Augustus, of Saxe Coburg, has just 
held a gay hunting festival in Styria, that he 
might suitably commemorate the killing of his 
thousandth chamois, All this'family are mighty 
hunters. A relative, lately deceased, the Count 
of Erbach-Erbach, killed 9,302 head of game 
during his sporting career. 


....Benjamin Franklin left $5,000 to Boston, 
to be loaned in small sums to young married 
mechanics under twenty-five. The fund now 
amounts to more than $290,000, and is increas- 
ing at the rate of $10,000 a year. 


....-Mr. Gladstone during his past and pres- 
ent Premiership has disposed of the English 
Primacy and of sixteen English bishoprics, as 
well as of eighteen English deaneries, besides 
many canonries and livings. 


....-The Rev. Phillips Brooks will be the 
select preacher in the University of Cambridge, 
England, next June. This is the second time 
that this honor has been conferred on an Amer- 
ican clergyman. 


....Dom Pedro, of Brazil, delights in me- 





chanics, and spends whole afternoons in the 
factories of Rio, watching the wheels go round, 
Of course he is incog. in such places. 

...-Letters from Professor Huxley, at Venice, 
have described his rapidly improving health. 
He returns this week for his daughter’s mar- 
riage. 

...-Tom Thumb’s widow often visits in Bridge- 
port, Conn. She has expressed a desire to be 
buried by the side of his grave when she dies. 

....B. P. Shillaber has returned to his home 
at Chelsea, Mass. He has been spending the 
Summer near this city. 

...-Aceording to the Paris Figaro, the Em- 
press of China is fifty-seven years old. 


....Sir Moses Montefiore, the centenarian, has 
$11 grandchildren. 


Bebb 


....On a lark—Feathers, 








....A calico wrapper—The dry goods clerk. 


...-A man can express his feelings and still 
send them by mail. 


..--Tammany’s Coup de Grice—Our next 
mayor. 


...-Dublin sends mushrooms to Liverpool by 
the ton. They are eaten by the fon here. 


....One of Sitting Bull’s chiefs is Little 
Wheat. Ought to have been planted long ago. 


....The two most prominent women in the 
country at the present time are Belva Lockwood 
and Campaign Lize. 


....Why is a cornet player like a signal-service 
storm observer? One blows the notes and the 
other notes the “ blows.” 


-»+.‘*Mamma,” asked little Cucrie, one day, 
‘can you tell me what part of Heaven people 
live in who are good, but not agreeable?” 


..-** Pat, have you any prairies in Ireland 
like we have in Illinois?” ‘To be shoor we 
have. Didn’t yez iver hear of Tipperary?” 


....An Hibernian traveler, expressing how 
cheering and comforting the roads are made by 
milestones, suggests that it would be a great im- 
provement if they were nearer each other. 


....'*How does the new girl strike you?” 
asked a citizen of Detroit, at dinner latcly. 
“She hasn’t struck me yet,” answered his wife, 
meekly, ‘But she has done almost everything 
else.” 


...“*What do you do when people come in 
and bore you?” a warm personal friend asked of 
a merchant. “When they stay too long the 
office boy, who is very bright and knows just 
when to interfere, tells me that a gentleman is 
in the counting-room waiting to see me on im- 
portant business.” ‘‘Ha! Ha! That’s a capi- 
tal way to get rid of bores who don’t know”- 
Just then the boy opened the door and sang out : 
“Gent in the countin’-room waitin’ to see you 
on important business.” 


...“*What is the meaning of that red line 
above the fourth story of your house?” asked a 
stranger of a man near Pittsburgh. ‘That isa 
water mark, That mark shows how high the 
water was during the great overflow about a 
year ago.” “Impossible! If the water had 
been that high the whole town would have been 
swept away.” ‘‘The water never was that high. 
It only came up to the first-story window ; but 
the boys rubbed it out three or four times, so I 
put it up there where they can’t get atit. It 
takes a smart man to circumvent those boys.” 


....A feeble old darkey struggled painfully in 
* Boss,” he said, “I’se an ole man. I was bo’n 
in ole Vahginny an’ libbed dar mos’ on to 
ninety-eight year, an’ I want yo’ ter assis’ me 
little dis mawnin’, boss, ef yo’ pleas, sah?” 
“You knew George Washington, of course?” 
“No, sah; I nebber seed him.” “What! You 
lived in Virginia ninety-eight years and never 
saw George Washington?” ‘Dat am er fac’, 
boss. I’se an hones’ ole man, an’ am too far 
gone in die worl’ fer to tell er lie. Inebber seed 
young George, but Lor’, sah, his po’ ole gran’- 
fadder an’ gran’mudder yuse think er’ pow’ful 
sight ob me, boss.” 


....A veteran who had read the “ Recollec- 
tions of a Private,” in the November Century, 
was reminded of the following in his own militia 
experience. Though he was an absolute green- 
horn, his companions had insisted upon his be- 
coming their lieutenant. In his first parade 
through the streets of New York the colonel of 
the regiment happened to wheel his horse 
around in close proximity to the young lieuten- 
ant’s face. The latter, to escape the switching 
tail, drew his sword, and, as he expressed it, 
“fetched the horse a slap across the flank.” The 
horse plunged and nearly threw the colonel, who 
turned, and wrathfully exclaimed: “I'll have 
you court-marshaled, sir!” The lieutenant had 
not time to reply before his company cried out: 
“Go for him, Ed. We'll stand by you r” and 
away rode the colonel. 
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Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 

BRITTEN, F. E., accepts call to Faribault, 
Minn. 

BROWN, AxseanaM, ord. in Moline, Ill. 

BROWN, J. B., Sublette, Ill., becomes mission- 
ary in Northwest Nebraska. 

BULKLY, J. L., sails for Burmah as missionary. 

CAMPBELL, J. P., removes from Red Sulphur 
Springs to Union, W. Va. 

CARNEY, R. E., closes his labors in Tolono, Ill. 

HUCKLEBERRY, F. M., accepts call to first ch., 
Aurora, Ind, 

LYON, Frank 8., Three Rivers, Mich., accepts 
call to Jefferson, O. 

PATTON, G. R., Juda, Wis., died recently in 
Chicago, Il. 

SILVIUS, Levi, ord. in Herrick Center, Penn. 

SMITH, Danrx&1, sails for Burmah as missionary 

STIFLER, W. H., D.D., Davenport, Ja., accepts 
Presidency Roger Williams University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

—— E. H., accepts call to New Lancaster, 

an. 


TEMPLE, L. D., Lake Geneva, Wis., accepts 

call to Aurora, Il). 
CONGREGATIONAL, 

ALLEN, FRep L., Walpole, accepts call to Hen- 
niker, N. H. 

BLANCHARD, Appison, H. M., Supt. of Colo- 
rado, accepts superintendency of Kansas. 

BOSS, Tuomas M., Springfield, Vt., called to La 
Cvosse, Wis. 

BROOKS, Jesse W., ord, at Bay Shore, L. I. 

CASE, A. B., Howard, Dak., becomes missionary 
of American Board in Mexico, 

CHESEBROUGH, A. 8., Durham, resigns and 
removes to Saybrook, Conn, 

CLARK, W. J., Oneida, accepts call to Danvers, 
Ill. 


DAVIDSON, Cuarues, Greenville, Me., with- 
draws his resignation. . 

HAMLIN, C. H., Pittsfield, called to Payson ch., 
Easthampton, Mass. 

HARRISON, C. 8., Pueblo, Col., accepts call to 
Franklin, Neb. 

HAYES, Wrii1am, Guelph, Canada, accepts call 
to Twinsburgh, O. 

HICKS, Wriu1am C., Prescott, Wis., called to 
Union and Jewell Junction, Ia, 

HUMPHREYS, Tuomas A., Coal Creek, Col., ac- 
cepts call to Cayker City, Kan. 

HUTCHINSON, J. P., Morris, Minn., accepts 
call to De Kalb, Ill. 

KELLY, Georae W., Lyndon, Vt., resigns. 

LANE, N. W., will supply at Galt and Lodi, Cal, 

LEEPER, E. A., Kewanee, IIl., called to Red 
Oak, Ia. 

MARTIN, 8. A., ord. in Van Cleve, Ia. 

McELROY, E. P., of Provincetown, accepts call 
to Enfield, Mass, 

NEWCOMB, Cuar.es 8., Bloomfield, Ia., called 
to Archie, Mo, 
OSBORNE, C. P., Branford, Conn., accepts call 
to Presbyterian ch. in Fayetteville, N. Y. 
PARMELEE, W. J., Dassel, accepts call to Stew- 
artsville, Minn. 

PIERCE, Avserr F., Chagrin Falls, O., called 
to Warsaw, N. Y. 

SANBORN, F. W., Marblehead, called to First 
ch., Newbury, Mass. 

SEXTON, W. D., Saybrook, Conn., called to 
Presbyterian ch., Salem, O. 

SHERMAN, Eveene L., Harlan, Ia., called to 
Oneida, Il. 

STRASENBURGH, George, Riga, removes to 
Lima, N. Y 

STURTEVANT, J. M., Jr., Grinnell, Ia., called to 
Jennings Ave. ch., Cleveland, O. 

VAN AUKEN, J. C., inst. in Northport, Mich. 

WARD, E. J., Grafton, Vt., will supply at Hyde 
Park, Vt 

WILLARD, Henny, Mantorville, Minn., called 
to Crystal Lake, Ill. 

WOLCOTT, W. E., accepts call to Lawrence St. 
ch., Lawrence, Mass. 


LUTHERAN. 
BELL, E. R., removes from Findlay to Cincin- 
nati, 
FORD, L., Minden, N. Y., accepts call to Salida, 
Cal, 


HEILMAN, P. A., Lock Haven, Penn., accepts 
call to Denver, Col. 

LEISENRING, E. H., removes from Muncy to 
Union County, Penn. 

LERCH, J. E., Bryan, O., accepts call to Dick- 
inson, Penn. 

ZELL, Wm. F., removes from Edwardsville to 
Frankfort, N. Y. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BOSARD, J. H., Canaseraga, N. Y., resigns. 

CARRIER, A. 8., ord. in Indianapolis, Ind. 

GARDINER, A. 8., inst, in First ch., Milford, 
Penn. 

GARDNER, James, inst. in Gloversville N. Y. 

HEYL, Francis, Jn., called to Bensalem and 
Newport, Penn. 

JONES, J. 8., D.D., Brown Memorial ch., Balti- 
more, Md, 

LAYPORT, E., inst. in Columbus Grove, O. 

McKINLEY, R. A., inst. in Clearfield, Penn. 


OSBORNE, C. P., Branford, Conn., called to 
Fayetteville, N. Y. 


PATTERSON, W. P., inst in Newcastle, Del. 
PIKE, G. R., Eldridge, N. Y., resigns. 
PRESTON, N. M., called to Bath, N. Y. 
ROBERTSON, D. J., Canisteo, N. Y., resigns. 
SEXTON, W. D., Cong., called to Salem, O. 
WILLIAMSON, B. A., Pana, Ill. 


WILSON, Mavrice E., Emsworth, Penn., called 
to Westminster ch., Baltimore, Md. 
WHITING, Lymax, 


° 
Music. 

Every fourth year gives us a Presidential 

election. A scarcely less extended period per- 

mits New York to listen to an opera new to its 

ears. The “Il Guarany” of Sefior A. Carlos 

Gomez was brought out at the Star Theater last 

Monday night by the Milan Opera Company. 

Sefior Gomez is comparatively a young man, a 

Brazilian by birth and a protégé of the Em- 

peror, who has studied in Italy and identified 

himself with the newest school of composers 

there, Ponchielli, Marchetti and others. This 
work, brought out in Milan about 1870, and 
another one, ‘Salvator Rosa,” have assisted his 
reputation greatly, and ‘Il Guarany” is a special 
favorite in Italian opera Louses, and of course 
isa stock opera in South America. The book isa 
dramatization of the classic Brazilian romance 
of Portuguese colonization, ‘‘O Guarany,’ 

which furnishes a picturesque and national 
libretto in four acts full of Indians, Spanish 
adventurers, tropical vegetation, and gunpowder. 
The music is strongly melodramatic, heavily 
(now and then noisily) scored, abundant in 
tupefulness and contrasts and, generally-speak- 
ing, of the cut and style of ‘*La Gioconda” and 
“Ruy Blas” or even “Aida.” There are the 
conventionally connected or separated solos, 
duets, trios and finale, wrought out in approved 
methods and affording due chance for the sing- 
ers to come forward and be encored. Gomez 
is no such sustained melodist as half a dozen of 
his contemporaries. Like Meyerbeer, he fre- 
quently begins with a charming phrase, which 
gradualiy weakens to nothingness. He exhibits 
nothing like the spontaneity of Verdi in his 
simplest opera. His orchestration is often fan- 
tastic and apparently burried over when 
there is no special situation to inspire his talent. 
He is no hand at recitative or aria parlante, and 
reserves his best work for concerted music, 
which is elaborate and brilliantly effective. The 
opera increases in interest with each scene, 
and in melodic richness as act  suc- 
ceeds to act; it admits of capital vocal 
“points” for the singers, the spectacular 
element is lavishly allowed for, and any strong 
company who can siug magnetically can per- 
form it. with splendid éclat. Striking episodes 
are so numerous that we will catalogue only the 
fine finale of the first acc; the scena for Pery in 
the second, followed by that for the soprano 
(which contains a fascinating ballad introduced 
as Gounod has his ‘King of Thule” song in 
** Faust”) ; the powerful numbers of the third act, 
in which the Indians celebrate their mystical 
forest rites, and in which a most charming love- 
duel is a feature ; and the baptism duet in the 
fourth act. A very catching baritone barcarolle 
with ehorus, sung in the earlier part of the 
work is a quite familiar concert-room favorite. 
The performance by the Milan Company 
was admirable. The enthusiasm of the 
audience rose to a great hight, and re- 
calls were the order of the evening. 
Signora Peri, Signori Wilmant and Giannini, 
and particularly Signor Serbolini, appeared 
to the best advantage as artists. Signor 
Serbolini, in particular, made the most of the 
barbaric scene for the bass in the third act, 
where the Indian cacique addresses the camp 
and wooes the captive Cecilia, The piece was 
handsomely set so far as costume and spectacle 
demanded. Verdi’s “Un Ballo in Maschera” 
was sung on Friday night before a large and 
demonstrative audience. The company closed 
its initial season with a presentation of “Il 
Trovatore” on Saturday afternoon. 


.-.In the Boston Transcript, Mr. W. F. Ap- 
thorpe, not long ago, remarked concerning the 
performance of *‘ Parsifal” he witnessed : 


“The gradual change of scene in the first act, 
where the spectator’s eye is Jed, step by step, from 
the pleasant woodland landscape of the opening 
scene, through rocky caverns and dark, subterre- 
nean passages, into the sanctuary of the grail, is 
infinitely the most impressive stage effect of its 
kind I have ever witnessed. Then the music that 
accompanies this wondrous journey through dark- 
ness made visible! How I laughed at the opinion I 
had formed of thia transition music after playing it 
through from Josef Rubenstein’s pianoforte score 
in my room in Boston! Then it seemed as if Wag- 
ner had at last gone stark mad. Those chromatic 
howlings could be nothing but the last bid at eccen- 
tricity of a great harmonist who had used up all 
possible effects’of normal chromatic dissonances.” 





....Mr. L. L. Forman continued his series of 
afternoon organ recitals in Chickering Hall by 
the concert of last Thursday, to which Miss 
Henrietta Beebe lent tasteful assistance. Mr. 
Forman included on his program Lemmen's 
‘Sonata Pontificale,” a Toccata in F of Bach 
and Von Suppé’s ‘‘Poet and Peasant” overture. 
At his concert of this afternoon, Mr. Forman 
will be assisted by Miss Fuller, soprano, and he 
will play Mendelssohn’s © Minor Sonata and 
Von Weber’s “Jubel” Overture. 


...-The first of the accustomed six Philhar- 
monic Society concerts occurs Saturday even- 
ing, preceded by to-morrow’s afternoon re- 
hearsal. Mme. Fursch-Madi is the soloist, sing- 


g 

Literature. 

The prompt mention tn our list af “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their put - 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 


our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


THE TYLERS OF VIRGINIA.* 











Tue public career of President Tyler, 
who, upon the death of Harrison, in 1841, 
completed that administration, forms an 
open and more or less familiar chapter in 
our political history. In the present work 
we not only have a brvader perspective of 
that career unfolded in numerous unpub- 
lished papers which more clearly indicate 
his purposes, motives and methods, but a 
picture as well of his life, his surroundings 
and his times. Indeed, we are not sure 
that the attraction of this volume does not 
lie in its first pages, where the reader is 
made quite intimately aequainted with the 
President’s father, John Tyler, Sr., who 
was as prominent in his day and in his 
state as was his son subsequently in a 
wider sphere. The family came of old Vir- 
ginia stock. It also took a special pride in 
its reputed descent from the same Tylers 
in England who bred that Wat Tyler, 
whose rebellion in the reign of Richard the 
Second, in 1881, cost him his life. The 
President and his father made much of 
Wat’s stout resistance against extortion, 
and seemed to confirm their origin in their 
own attitude, so far as the latter rose 
against George the Third and the former 
adhered to the principle of state rights and 
secession. Henry Tyler, however, the first 
American ancestor, who settled -near Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., must have been of more 
conservative mold; for we read that, before 
coming here, ‘‘he had doubtless taken part 
in many of the stirring incidents of the 
civil war in England, and after the 
fortunes of the King went down at 
Worcester, he had sought, as many 
other cavaliers did about the same time, 
an asylum in the distant land of Virginia, 
where the virgin air was not tainted with 
the breath of a regicide and usurper.” The 
record and temper of Wat Tyler and the 
twe Johns in America would lead one to look 
for them side by side, in the English civil 
war, with Cromwell and Ireton, and with 
Goffe and Whalley. We cannot conceive 
of their accepting the Stuarts’ pet notion of 
divine right, or winking at Charles the 
Second’s insidious trifling with Parlia- 
ment. 

Jobn Tyler, Sr., was a man of talents 
and virtues. ‘The Revolutionary War found 
him a young lawyer, in Charles City 
County, eager to join in the contest. Mili- 
tary life he soon resigned for a civil career 
in the House of Delegates, and in 1788 he 
became Judge of the General Court of 
Virginia. From 1808 to 1811 he was Govern- 
or of the state, and from that time to his 
death, in January, 1818, he was Judge of 
the United States District Court for Virginia. 
In these various capacities he steadily added 
to his reputation as a public-spirited citizen 
and an able legislator and jurist. As a 
member of the Virginia Convention of 1788 
to ratify the Federal Constitution, he found 
himself in the company of Madison, Mon- 
roe, Marshall, Patrick Henry, Pendleton, 
Randolph, Mason, and other noted men of 
the state, and met them in the sharp de- 
bates that followed. As in several other 
states, a decided opposition to its adoption 
developed, unless changes were made. Ty- 
ler.was one of the members who could not 
accept it, on the general ground that it cen- 
tralized power, and did not sufficiently pro- 
tect the cardinal rights of the individual. 
He argued, also, that the articles were 
expressed in indefinite terms, and could be 
variously construed ‘‘to serve particular 
purposes.” The influence of the Revolu- 
tion, through which those men had recent- 
ly passed, was quite observable, not only in 
Virginia, but in all the state conventions; 
and we cannot wonder at their suspicions 
and final cautious approval of the instru- 
ment which, after a century’s test, the nation 
now holds to be sacred. With them it was 
an experiment: with us it is an experience. 
Mr. Tyler’s fears, it is to be hoped, may 
never be realized, where he says, in his last 
speech on the subject: ‘‘‘ When I consider 
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D.D., settles over Seco 
Cong. ch., South Williamstown, Ton. u 
YOUNG, D, M., Barton, Md., resigns. 


ing Beethoven's great aria, ‘“ Ah, Perfido!” and 
Brahms’s new Third Symphony will be given. 


the Constitution in all its parts, I cannot 
but dread its operation. It contains a vari- 
ety of powers too dangerous to be vested in 
any set of men whatever. Its power of 
direct taxation, the supremacy of the laws 
of the Union, and of treaties, are exceed- 
ingly dangerous.” The speaker could not 
then have foreseen the distant crisis when, 
so far from proving dangerous, ‘the su- 
premacy of the laws of the Union” at least 
was to prove of tremendous efficacy. 

The last half of the volume under review 
is devoted to John Tyler, the son, down to 
the time of his election as Vice-President 
on the ticket with William Henry Harrison. 
Could the second volume, completing the 
President’s career, have appeared with the 
first, a more satisfactory estimate of the 
value of the work, as a whole, could have 
been expressed in thisconnection. The ex- 
tent of the editor’s labors, however, is 
noticeable, and one must also admire his 
fervent appreciation of the men he writes 
of. We have here, at once, a historical 
biography and a tribute to honored ances- 
tors. But John Tyler, the President, will 
never cease to be a subject of criticism, 
and the volume to come will doubtless ap- 
pear fully prepared to run the usual gaunt- 
let of attack and defense. 

Before his accession to the Presidency, 
Tyler had long figured in public life. He 
was a practicing attorney when not yet 
twenty; at twenty-one a member of the 
Virginia House of Delegates, and soon 
showing ccnsiderable power as a speaker. 
At twenty-six he went to Congress from the 
Richmond District, 1816, and in February 
of the following year, he wrote a long letter 
to his wife describing the prominent mem- 
bers of that body. It is these letters, scat- 
tered through the volume, that give it its 
real life and value. There are pen-pictures 
of Clay, Calhoun, Webster, Randolph and 
others, and unofficial expressions of opin- 
ion on current topics. Clay he pronounces 
the prince of Speakers, Calhoun the ‘* Men- 
tor of the House”; Webster ‘‘ wore his sena- 
torial cloak with a dignity never surpassed” ; 
and Randolph threw off “scintillations of 
wit and genius.” In 1825 Tyler was elected 
Governor of Virginia, and in the following 
year, as Governor, delivered the funeral 
oration on the death of Thomas Jefferson. 
In 1827, he was elected United States Senator 
over Randolph, and thereafter continued in 
public life until elected Vice-President in 
1840. The questions of his time are fully 
discussed, both in his own letters and 
speeches, and by the editor in the text and 
notes. The strictly Southern view is pre- 
sented and occasionally, in the comments, 
with much feeling. 


-_>- 


ENGLISH CONGREGATIONAL- 
ISTS.* 








In a recent notice of the Rev. Mr. MacPher- 
son’s ‘‘Manual of Presbyterianism” (Oct, 9th) we 
remarked the influence of scholarship and a 
more Catholic sentiment on the older jure divino 
Presbyterian theory, and the approach in that 
manual toa common ground of biblical inter 
pretation. : 

We have now before us, from the London 
House of the Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, A 
Manual of Congregational Principles, by Dr. 
Dale, of Birmingham, England, which, on a 
similar basis of intelligent liberality as to bib- 
lical authority and liberty, “constructs the 
sheepfold” after the Congregational fashion. 

Dr. Dale is well known in this country, As 
the Beecher T.ecturer in the Yale Theological 
School, he made the acquaintance of the Ameri- 
can churches, and opened the way for the favor- 
able consideration of his publications, The 
manual now before us is an example of the gen- 
uine and even radical Congregationalism which 
has been developed in Great Britain. It is not. 
a book that an American could have written, 
though many Americans may welcome it with 
enthusiasm, among whom, were he living, would 
be the late Dr. Bacon. 

As compared with American manuals, this is 
wholly free from the machinery of councils, and 
represents a more radical independence, not only 
as to theory, but in the working of the churches. 

The right of the churches to organize and to 
limit by voluntary vote their fundamental 
powers is conceded ; but the author puts his fin- 
ger sharply on the consequences, which the 
course of things in this country shows must fol- 
low such an abrogation of their independenve, 
when he applies to such churches Mr, Fletcher’s 
phrase of “‘intra-Congregational Presbyterian- 
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ism.” Dr. Dexter's ‘‘ Presbygationalism” is bet- 
ter. 

In this country Congregational action on 
Presbyterianism has been marked. Presbyte- 
rian action on Congregationalism has also been 
strong. Of late it has revealed itself conspicu- 
ously in tendencies to organize and consolidate. 
As Dr, Dale admits, there is nothing in the fun- 
damental theory of the order to forbid Churches 
to do this; but when achieved, the result would 
be to put the whole body of Congregational 
churches on the basis of Mr. MacPherson’s lib- 
eral Presbyterianism. 

Dr. Dale’s manual represents the simpler and 
purer principle which is not satisfied to assert a 
theoretic basis of independent authority, or a 
constitutional freedom for each Church, but be- 
lieves that the power of Congregationaliam lies 
in the organization and administration of the 
local church as a thing complete in itself, en- 
dowed with all ecclesiastical functions, and, in 
virtue of this complete individualism, independ- 
ent. Dr. Dale’s view of this matter is John 
Owen's that the particular Church is a represen- 
tative of the univerval Church. 

As an indication of the English position we 
note that Dr. Dale issues this manual on his 
sole and individual responsibility. The last 
American manual, we have noticed, struggled 
hard for official recognition before it was born, 
and after birth made the most of what it had en- 
joyed of it in the prenatal conception and sub- 
sequent publication, 

The uatural and healthy result of this more 
radical position as to the Church, as we have it in 
Dr. Dale’s manual, is to give prominence to 
the divine authority and promises which un- 
derlie the Church. Where dependence on a great 
worldly organization is precluded, the Church- 
man has nothing else left to him but to fall back 
on the will of Christ, This is a correction of 
the club-theory of the Church which leads us 
to wish for the present manual a large currency 
among our churches. ‘The same general remark 
may be made on the sacraments, which are 
treated so as to bring their spiritual value home 
to the believer and impress him with their essen- 
tial connection with the life of the Church. 

The use of creeds, as testa of membership, has 
not been practiced, we believe, in the Buglish 
Churches. The considerations arrayed against 
it in this manual are powerful and conclusive. 

The question of worship and the use of litur- 
gicai forms, as presented in these pages, corre- 
sponds very closely with what we take to be the 
general sentiment of intelligent Congregational- 
iste in this country. 

The appendix, which is quite full, contains 
the historical verification of the theory given of 
the Church, particularly as against the doctrine 
of the Apostolic Succession and the priesthood 
of the Christian ministry. 

ote —_ _ . 

Dr. G. W. Samson has issued another vol- 
ume as a second supplement to his “Divine 
Law as to Wines.” That book was a mass of 
false quetations and irrelevant reasoning. His 
two supplements are of the same stulf. This 
last supplement is a marvel of stupidity and pre- 
sumption, Did not Dr. Samson know that cny 
one could consult his authorities and see his 
outrageous misstatements about them? Or is 
his ignorance of the consummate type of the 
dunce, who to save himself cannot know what 
an author means? To show that we do not use 
too strong language, we take up ten consecutive 
pages of his last ‘ Supplement,” intended to de- 
fend his former blunder and errors. We take 
pages 468—477. 

“TI, Justin, in his dialogue with Trypho (c. 69), 
draws attention to the contrast, in Jacob’s blessing 
on Judah, between the ‘wine’ which is the‘ blood 
of the grapes,’ and that which makes ‘ the eyes red,’ 
(Gen, xlix, 11, 12) and he says that the priests of 
Baa! defied Bacchus and ‘ introduced into his sacred 
rites, that wine which Moses intimated was ‘from 
the Devil.’” 

Justin makes no contrast at all between two 
kinds of wine. He merely says that the Devil 
counterfeits everything that God does, and so 
what Jacob prophesied and Moses recorded, in 
Gen, xiix, 11, 12, regarding Joseph washing his 
clothes in the blood of the grapes, and having 
his eyes red with wine, the Devil has used in his 
myth of Bacchus, There is no contrast between 
the blood of grapes and the wine that makes the 
eyes red, but they are expressly shown to be the 
same. And, moreover, there is not the slightest 
hint that Moses said this wine was “from the 
Devil.” 2. On page 471, we read: ‘* Clement then 
¢eites Paul's recommendation of abstinence from 
wine (Rom. xiv, 21, 22), and adds: ‘ He agrees in 
this with the Pythagoreans.’” In the first place 
Paul recommends abstinence from meatas much 
as from wine in that passage: ‘“‘Itis good neither 
to eat flesh nor to drink wine, etc.” In the 
second place, Clement adds: ‘Only let him 
partake temperately,” which is a direct denial 
of Samson's words, and means the very oppo- 
site to that for which he quotes him. Dr, Sam- 
son then goes on: ‘‘ Clement adds that Moses 
required abstinence in priests [which he did 
not require ; nor does Clement say so), because 
of the tendency in wine drinkers,” This last 
sentence is wholly Samson's. Clement has noth- 
ing of the kind. 3, On page 472, Dr.Samson says ; 





‘*Clement closes Chapter 1 with an allusion to 
Aristotle's law of temperance, which indicates 
that he aseociated it with his previous state- 
ments and regarded it the Christian law.” Al- 
though Aristotle’s law of temperance would not 
help Dr. Samson in the slightest, yet here Clem- 
ent makes no allusion whatever to any such law, 
but only says that Aristotle had declared the 
ass to be the only animal which had its heart 
in ita stomach, 4. On page 472: “*Clement opens 
Chapter 2, on ‘Drinking,’ with an allusion to 
I Tim. v, 28, as ‘alittle wine’ and that ‘only as a 
medicine,’ and his allusion indicates his recogni- 
lion of medicinal wines as made from malt and 
unintozicating”! ! We leave that without com- 
ment. 5. On page 473, we read: ‘* Cyprian re- 
proves the lack of either, whether wine or water, 
saying (Epis. 63), ‘In consecrating the Lord’s 
cup, water alone cannot be offered, as wine 
alone cannot!” He quotes this from an epis- 
tle written against those who would substitute 
water for wine at the Eucharist, in which Cyp- 
rian insists on infozicating wine being used as 
well as water. The mixing was of intoxicating 
wine and water. Migne, from whom 
Samson gets this whole statement, is very 
just in making it; but Samson, who wishes to 
make out an unintoxicating wine, blunders 
fearfully. 6. On page 474, Samson quotes Clem- 
ent as saying : ‘‘Ihe Lord gave thenasa sign the 
grape-cluster from Eshcol, wishing the blood of 
the grape-bunch to be mixed with water.” He 
then adds, ** plainly having in mind that fresh 
juice of the grape is but sugared water,” when 
close afterward Clement speaks again and again 
of ‘‘wine mixed with water.” ‘The blood of 
the grape,” and “‘ wine” was the same in Clem- 
ent’s mind, but Samson, by his quotation and 
comment, would have us think that Clement 
made a distinction, Right after the above dodge, 
Sameon quotes Clement as saying: “Double is 
the blood of the Lord ; wine with water.” Who 
would suppose that the last change is Samson’s 
own and not Clement’s? Clement makes the 
**double,” to be flesh and spirit. 7. On page 
475, he quotes the Instructor's word aa “* Do not 
drink wine that inebriates,” when the words 
really are, “ Drink not wine to drunkenness.” 
On the same page, he says: *‘Clement says that, 
abstaining from intoxicating wine, our soul may 
commence existence pure, dry and plant-like.” 
Clement says not a word in the whole treatise 
about abstaining from intoxicating wine, but 
only advocates moderation in the use of wine, 
and the “ plant-like” which Samson says ‘ in- 
dicates that a man, who, like the plant, drinks 
water, is contrasted with the wine-drinker” is 
duwroewdég not buyrvedéc and means * luminous,” 
Clement would have burst his sides with laugh- 
ter at the idea that he compared a water-drinker 
to a plant, as against a wine-drinker, His 
whole argument is against excess, and Samson 
perverts it into an argument for abstinence, 
8. On page 476: ‘Pointing out, now, how wine 
that is free from danger may be secured with- 
out resort to imported uninlorxicating wines, 
Jement says,” etc. There is not the remotest 
hint of a wine “free from danger” or * unin- 
toxicating” in the whole of Clemeht’s writings. 
9. On page 477: ‘‘ Nectar is unlike intoxicating 
wines. 1t is drunk unmixed (Od. 5, 93); it is 
‘aporrox’ (Odys, 9, 359)—i, e., made from the 
dripping juice of grapes that have burst their 
skins on the cluster ; it is ‘melissa’ (Eur. Bacc., 
144), honeylike.” In the first place, nectar, in 
the very passage referred to (Od. 5, 93), is drunk 
mixzed—képacae dé véxtap, Secondly, “aporrox” 
means “fa portion,” or ‘fa part”; and in the 
passage referred to (Od. 9, 359) Polyphemus 
says of Ulysses’s strong wine, which makes him 
drunk, it is “ aporrox of nectar” —i. e., a portion 
of the divine nectar, Samson's translation of 
‘‘aporrox” is ludicrous. Still worse is his 
wretched blunder about ‘ melissa.” He says 
‘nectar is melissa (Eur. Bacc, 144) honeylike”! 
The passage in Eur. Bacc, 144 is this: 


‘pei 0& yadaxti rédov, 
‘pei 0 divy, ‘pei Jé pediooav 
véxTape; 
which, in English, is: 
** And the plain flows with milk, 


And it flows with wine, 
And it flows with the nectar of bees,” 


The word ¢A:ooay ig the Doric genitive plural 
of peAicoa (a bee), and out of this Samson 
makes ‘nectar is honeylike”! ! All that the 
Chorus says in the passage is that the plain 
abounds in milk, wine and honey, the last being 
called poetically the ‘ nectar of bees.” We could 
go on through this Supplement, as through the 
original book, and show these stupendous blun- 
ders and perversions on every page. Such a fertil- 
ity of error we have never before seen, such an 
utter misconstruction of every author quoted. 
Dr. Samson is personally a genial and excellent 
man. Why will he, by such publications, make it 
necessary for his friends to rebuke him as pub- 
licly and expose his ignorance? It becomes 
absolutely necessary to warn his readers that he 
cannot be trusted when he speaks of another 
author. Think of aman saying: “Dr. Robin- 
son taught that ‘traditions’ as to localities in 
Palestine are to be trusted as implicitly as in any 
ether land,” (p. 465) when Dr. Robinson was the 
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stont denouncer of all traditions as to localities 
in Palestine. But enough. The “Divine Law 
as to Wines,” and its two supplements, are 
elaborate perversions of both fact and argument, 
which we must attribute to the disordered facul- 
ties of a good man. 


...-In the interest of teachers, we call atten- 
tion to an Elementary Treatise on Analytical 
Mechanics: With Numerous Examples. By 
Edward A. Bowser, L.L.D., Professur of 
Mathematics and Engineering, in Rutgers Col- 
lege. (D. Van Nostrand, 1884.) Three qualities 
should be possessed by an author of Text Books in 
Mathematics. He should pcssess an exhaustive 
knowledge of all that is valuable in treatises 
wLich have been published before his own, and 
the critical power of assimilating whatever is 
necessary to the well-rounded exposition of his 
subject. Hia style should be so perfectly clear 
that it cannot be misunderstood. He should be 
original both in his conception of the scope of 
his work and the methods by which investiga- 
tion may be pushed to an unlimited extent. 
Without the first he will be prone to be arro- 
gant, and depreciate what is better than his own 
attainments. Without clearness of diction, he 
has no right to speak of mathematical truth, and 
must carry confusion where the nicest harmony 
should ever prevail. And nothing but original- 
ity can inspire the ability to be interesting on 
any subject, and so attract others to follow him 
in its study. In all these qualities, which an 
author in Mathematics should possess, Dr. 
Bowser not only sustains, but enhances the repu- 
tation which his previous treatises on Analytic 
Geometry and Calculus have so firmly estab- 
lished. The order of arrangement, Statics, Kin- 
ematics, and Kinetics, is simple and natural, 
and best adapted to purposes of instruction, 
The problems of Statics are more readily under- 
stood than those of Kinetics. The latter sub- 
ject is properly preceded by the separate divi- 
sion of Kinematics, in which the changes of 
motion, acceleration, etc., are considered with- 
out reference to force or matter. The impor- 
tance of this branch of mathematics justifies its 
separate treatment. A distinction is thus sharp- 
ly drawn between what is contributed to the 
solution of a problem in Kinetics by geometri- 
cal considerations, by the necessary relations 
between velocities, accelerations, etc., and that 
discovered by estimating the particular forces 
acting and the masses acted upon. These divi- 
sions are most in line with modern advanced 
text books on this subject. The different ways 
of measuring force with regard to Statice and 
Kinetic relations are unusually explicit. The 
chapter on the “ Center of Gravity” is an admira- 
ble illustration of the application of the Infini- 
tesimal Calculus to the subject of Mechanics, 
and will give the student a new idea of its use 
and power. Very frequently the study of Me- 
chanics does not put one in a_ position 
to apply its principles te a real state of 
things because many factors essential to 
practical work have been omitted. The 
examples given are subject to impossible 
conditions, and have, to a large extent, an 
ideal character. A step in the right direction 
has been taken by our authorin his chapter on 
“Friction,” where that subject is fully treated. 
The student is thus enabled to find a mathemat- 
ica) expression for the effects of friction, and its 
introduction will give the results a close approxi- 
mation to the state of things in which the engi- 
neer or machinist is apt to find them. The chap- 
ter on*‘Work and Energy” treats clearly what are 
generally regarded as difficult subjects. The dis- 
tinction between Potential and Kinetic Energy 
is definitely made, and will serve as a lasting 
help to those who propose to pursue the subject 
in its relations to the powers of light, heat and 
electricity. The numerous illustrative examples 
have been selected with careful discrimination, 
and arranged in the order of difficulty; consti- 
tuting a mental training in themselves by their 
application to the principles of higher mechan- 
ics. This treatise will compare favorably with 
the best English and French works as a text 
book; is invaluable as a source of reference to 
whatever is interesting in the subject of Mechan- 
ics; and makes an efficient introduction tu the 
higher sciences, which deal with the more ab- 
struse problems of physics and astronomy. 
Nothing short of long experience as a teacher, 
and a wide familiarity with the application of 
Mathematics to mechanical science would have 
sufficed to combine these varied features in such 
a happy manner. We predict for this work the 
same widespread celebrity which has attended 
all the publications of this author. 


....We are much pleased with Mr. E. N. 
Kirby’s Vocal and Active-—Language, Culture, 
and Expression. (Lee & Shepard, Boston ; C, T. 
Dillingham, New York.) Mr. Kirby isthe teacher 
of elocution in the high school at Lynn, Mass. 
His excellent little book is another added to the 
list of intelligent and thoroughly developed 
manuals founded on the natural method, and 
marks out a line of training which could not fail 
to be successful. Mr. Kirby acknowledges his 
obligations to the late Prof. L. B. Monroe and 
Dr. Charles A. Guilmette, but they do not make 
the merit of his own distinct and well-arranged 
presentation of the subject the less. The Schar- 





acteristic of the method pursued in all manuals 
of this school is that they begin with a thorough 
analysis of the physical organs as well as the 
physical elements concerned in the production 
of articulate tones. This examination is carried 
out broadly through the whole department of 
physical culture, so far as it affects elocution and 
oratory, and when the point is reached where the 
elocutionary training proper in the arts of ex- 
pression and the utterance of thought, passion 
and sentiment begins, the organs of expression 
are trained to do their work and inthe command 
of tne speaker. The special instructions of the 
volume for the training of the organs, espe- 
cially of the tongue, are good, and we call atten- 
tion to the emphasis laid, in this treatise, on the 
vowel tones as the element of speech which de- 
cides the carrying force and the sweetness of the 
voice. This is a point very generally overlooked 
in treatises of this nature ; and even Mr. Kirby 
does not seem fully aware how important his 
position is. With all our national sins against 
the letter 7, and bad consonantal utterance, the 
fault of faults which gives its depraved tone to 
the national speech lies in the vowel utterance, 
which is neither pure in itself, nor rightly sus- 
tained. Mr. Kirby points out some of the com- 
mon errors ; but he does not insist, as he should, 
on the fact that the seat of the whole trouble is 
the absence of purity in the vowel tones and of 
anything like a correct sustaining quality in 
them. The most prominent examples are in the 
failure to give the broad a its value, and in the 
porco-phonic grunt into which ¢ settles down in 
such final syllables as ment, The physical the- 
ory of the function of articulation might be 
more fully elaborated. The subject of rhythm 
and of rhythmical pauses is well handled, and 
the new system of noting them adopted. 


... Doubtless it is a useful office which “ Al- 
fred Ayers” takes on him in The Mentor, A Lit- 
tle Book for the Guidance of Such Men and Boys 
as Would Appear to Advantage in the Society of 
Persons of the Beller Sort (Funk & Wagnalls), 
and doubtless the same office has required him 
to utter a considerable number of propositions 
which, though by no means unprofitable, are a 
perilous approach to the commonplace. So 
long as there is such a thing in this world as 
good society it must be organized on certain de- 
fined ideas, and have its code of etiquetie, which 
it knows how to enforce against delinquents, 
The best school of manners is and always will 
be the company of good-mannered people ; but 
the Manual has its use, and this one of * Aifred 
Ayers,” notwithstanding the “gentle dullness” 
of the beginning, will serve *‘men and boys” 
who wish to appear well in society of ‘‘ the bet- 
ter sort,” the purpose of a friendly Mentor. We 
are glad to observe that ‘*Alfred Ayers” frowns 
on the custom of going to evening companies 
without gloves, though, ina book of manners, he 
might have discovered for his wrath some more 
elegant expression than one which betrayed him 
into the use of such phrases as * the vilest for- 
eign flunkeyism ” or “ asinime toady.” Mr. Ayers 
discusses the social code wtth good sense and 
good feeling, and, while he shows enough defer- 
ence to it to escape from the suspicion of disloy- 
alty, he does not overlook the advantage which 
the really well-bred man has in appearing on all oc- 
casions toact freely without premeditation. With 
all our praise of Mr. Ayers as a mentor, we shall 
have to mingle this word of disagreement, that we 
are not convinced that a well-bred man must carry 
his hat in his hand through a six-penny restau- 
rant full of men with hats on, nor stand un- 
covered before a Jady in the street until the end 
of the interview. We should like, also, to inquire 
why an author who insists on the use of /uncheon 
and discards Junch as a noun, does not prefer 
waistcoat to vest, and why he should send men 
to companies with ‘* straw-colored gloves, which 
look white in fhe evening,” when these have been 
from time immemorial appropriated to weddings, 
and all sorts of light shades have, one after an- 
other, come into fashion for gentlemen’s wear. 


....The Messrs, Houghton, Mifflin & Co, add 
to their elegant publications a volume of 
Illustrated Poems by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
The volume is a royal octavo in size and form, 
of heavy paper, pressed and polished down to the 
utmost hardness and an ivory finish, and with 
absolutely perfect types and printing. The 
illustrations represent a group of good Amer- 
ican artists, and, viewed in succession, cuntain 
a number of excellent pieces of work. As a 
whole the impression is confused and its 
harmony lost by the number of artists work- 
ing in different styles.———In this respect, 
we are better pleased with the far less expensively 
manufactured Macmillan illustrated edition of 
An Unsentimental Journey through Cornwall, 
by the author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
with illustrations by C. Napier Henry. The 
book is quarto in size and form, manufactured 
on paper of that soft and brilliant white which 
the Messrs. Macmillan have been employing 
lately, not too fine in finish and imprinted from 
clear and beautiful type. The illustrations are 
all in keeping with each other and with the book, 
very unlike the engravings which have been 
coming into vogue here, but producing 
their impression by means which our engravers 
ought to study well before they break away 100 
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far from the old style. The effects of lightand 
shade, of atmosphere and of the material, are ex- 
ceedingly well done. These illustrations are all 
the more interesting, too, as some Of them show 
a decided approach to the ideas and methods on 
which the American work is done. Of less 
pretension to be classed among editions de lure, 
but well manufactured, illustrated and edited, 
is the Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.’s edition 
of Sir Walter Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
The edition is uniform in style,form and size 
with ‘* Marmion” published by this house, and 
noticed recently in our columns. 





..We have a tender place in our hearts for 
the Commentaries on the Old and New Testa- 
ment of Matthew Henry. They know nothing 
at all of Germany and its learning, nor of the 
criticism which has grown up in England. The 
distinction of Higher and Lower never entered 
into the author’s head. The one principle he 
worked on was that of Bengel, we believe, Te totum 
applica ad Verbum, Rem totam applica ad te, In 
the spirit of this maxim he bent reverently over 
the sacred text and applied all his powers to its 
meaning. What he found there he applied again 
to his own heart of faith, and out of his deep 
personal knowledge of the operation of the heart 
of man, under the influence of the Divine Word 
and the grace that lies in it, he brought forth 
the treasures of rich practical exposition which 
are bound up in these great quartos. The like of 
them will never be made again. The piety of 
the Church is now run in a different mold, and 
Christian learning has taken a path which can 
never be led back to that trodden by Matthew 
Henry. But it was not only for bis own day 
that these studies availed. They are good now, 
and it would richly reward those who rate the 
life of their souls high enough to make room 
and leisure for attention to them, to take the 
time required and read a daily portion from 
these treasures of spiritual truth. The Messrs. 
Robert Carter & Brothers have done their best 
to make the task a pleasant one, by bringing 
out their new American edition with clear, 
open type, imprinted on good paper, and in three 
royal volumes, worthy of the matter they contain. 


.... The Democratic Party; Its Political His- 
lory and Influence, by J. Harris Patten (Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert), is a piece of partisan his- 
tory which, if not definitely intended for use in 
the Presidential campaign, was, at least, issued 
opportunely, The author makes no account of 
the radical change of direction given to the 
Democratic Party by Burr, Van Buren, and 
Jackson, and traces the whole history far too 
stric:ly in a logical line of development from M. 
Genet and the Jacobin clubs, down through Mr. 
Calhoun and the outrages of the Buchanan 
administration. In his remarks on the so-called 
Chinese policy of Mr. Jefferson, he fails to ob- 
serve that the principle of protection, carried to 
the extreme of prohibitory tariff, must drive the 
nation from the seas, and from foreign com- 
merce, and isolate it as effectually as the Jeffer- 
sonian policy he describes. The author’s facts 
are loosely and inaccurately given, as, for ex- 
ample, the statement, at the bottom of page 61, 
that, “after the downfall of Napoleon (1815). . . 
their immense carrying trade began to slip out 
of the hands of the Americans.” It had not, at 
this time, approached its maximum, and con- 
tinued to increase for more than forty years. 
The whole book reads like a series of leaders 
from the partisan press, and lacks the judicial 
accuracy, candor, and breadth which are re- 
quired to bring itinto the class of permanent 
histories, 


....-Douglas Frazar differs from others who 
have followed the example of Defoe’s immortal 
story, in having set to work with a clearly de- 
fined theory to guide him. In Perseverance 
Island; or, The Robinson Crusoe of the Nine- 
teenth Century (Lee & Shepard) he makes his 
start with the shipwrecked sailor and the unin- 
habited island ; but his ship and all his stores are 
gone too, and the romance begins with a 
loneman to face the world of uncivilized na- 
ture, and to make of it what he can. ‘In all 
works,” says Mr. Frazar, “of the Robinson 
Crusoe type, the vessel is always near at hand, 
the powder dry und preserved, and the days for 
rafting the same ashore calm and pleasant.” 
This stery starts with the loss of all but life. 
The castaway has to provide himself with every- 
thing, beginning with fire and water. The story 
shows how he did it, and gradually provided 
himself with the conveniences and appliances of 
civilized life, and even constructed and set afloat 
in the air the balloon which was to boar the 
manuscript history of his enterprise and call 
the civilized world to send rescue to the lonely 
dweller, The ingenuity of the story is its most 
attractive feature, and it gives opportunity to 
illustrate in a happy way some nice points of 
economic and social science, 


-- +. How to See Jesus with Fullness of Joy and 
Peace, by Mr. James William Kimball (Boston : 
John A, Whipple), is extending its usefulness, 


we have On Horseback in Cappadocia; or, A 
Missionary Tour, together with Some Things 
which They Saw who Made it, by the Rev. J. O. 
Barrows, lately a missionary of the American 
Board to Turkey. It describes a missionary 
journey actually made from Cmsarea into the 
country districts beyond and buck, and is valu- 
able, not only as giving a picture of the mission- 
ary’s real life and activity, but as a disclosure of 
the actual spiritual condition of the inhabitants. 
The style is good, and we take pleasure in com- 
mending the book to our readers, The Rev. 
Abbott E. Kittredge, D.D., of Chicago, publishes 
a small volume, The Absurdities of Infidelity, 
and Uther Sermons. (Chicago: C. H. Whiting.) 
They are plain, practical, pointed and pithy, and 
written in that fullness of evangelical conviction 
which is always an effective feature of Dr. Ab- 
bott’s pulpit work. 





..»»The Atonement: an Examination of a 
Remedial System in the Light of Nature and 
Revelation, by Elder J. H. Waggoner (Pacific 
Press, Oakland, Cal. ; Review and Herald, Battle 
Creek, Mich.), is a devout and effective enforce- 
ment of the practical principles involved in the 
doctrine of the Atonement. The author involves 
himself in considerable difficulty by attempting 
to bring his theory to harmony with itself ; as, 
tor example, in the assertion that the death of 
Christ involved the death of God, or, at least, 
the experience of death by the Divine Being. 
We must give the author credit for courage in 
not accepting the escape which the doctrine of 
the Trinity might give him. On the contrary, 
he avers that this position is inconsistent with 
the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity, which he 
believes subversive of the Atonement, and should 
be corrected. So far as we can see, he makes no 
attempt to help himself by treating death as an 
experience which is mortal only in appearance, 
and involves no further dissolution than that of 
the body. The view given of the judgment day is 
too much confused with prophetic types and 
imagery for us to ascertain what it is; and the 
literalism of the seventh as the true Sabbatical 
day is maintained. 


....We had occasion, some time ago, to call 
attention to an attractive manual for horse- 
women by an Ohio lady, who had much to say 
that was worth hearing by riders of her sex. 
The book was, however, deficient in the manege 
and in the knowledge of the horse and his man- 
agement, and of equitation, as taught in the 
best schools, These defects are well supplied by 
an excellent little manual, the Hand-Book for 
Horsewomen, by H. L. De Bussigny, formerly 
lieutenant of cavalry and instructor of riding 
in the French Army. (Appleton’s.) The manual 
is not intended to be exhaustive, but is suffi- 
ciently full for practical purposes. Neither this 
nor any other that ever was or ever will be writ- 
ten will take the place of a good school anda 
good teacher. But it will goa certain way in 
that direction, and in the bands of a rider who 
is reducing the school hints and teaching to 
practice, will prove most helpful. The author 
belongs to that school of genuine manly teachers 
who have no tricks, no secrets, no pet theories 
of riding, but recognize the good points of all 
the leading schools, and have sense enough to 
know that the same thing may be done in more 
than one way. 


....We have already published a critical no- 
tice of The Life and Times of Jesus, the Mes- 
siah, by Alfred Edersheim. Much sooner than is 
usual, in the case of large works like this, it has 
reached a second edition, which gives the author 
an opportunity to reply to the strictures made 
on the Anti-Semitic prejudice imputed to him, 
and to append a table of corrections. The body 
of the work remains unchanged, and the whole 
is republished by the Messrs. A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co. in a well-made American edition, 2 vols., 
8vo, for #6.00. The work is profoundly evan- 
gelical, and at the same time avoids narrowness 
and dogmatism. It is judicial in the expression 
of opinion on controverted points, and, without 
assuming to be, in any strict sense, a Life of 
Christ (a work for which the materials do not 
exist), may claim to have made an exhaustive 
use of whatever means we have for throwing a 
light, direct or indirect, on the subject. In 
spite of the criticisms which have fallen on some 
of its minor points, we remain of the opinion, 
previously expressed, that, for general use 
among intelligent readers, and especially in 
family libraries, it is the best work which has 
yet issued from the English press on the sub- 
ject. 


.... The New Churchman’s Prayer-Book and 
Hymnal was first published about eighteen 
years ago, we believe, by Frank Sewell. In the 
time which has now elapsed the Swedenborgian 
Churches have provided themselves with a ‘Book 
of Worship,” and the liturgical practice is under- 
stood to have made great progess in the public 
service of their congregations. Mr. Sewell’s book 
will stand on its own ground as containing 
much that was not in “The Book of Wor- 
ship,” but which would be useful to the minis- 
ter. In the new and revised edition now pub- 
lished by the Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., the 





book into competition with the Liturgy recog- 
nized by the Convention, he has prepared a val- 
uable supplement or complement of the author- 
ized book, which may be used in connection 
withit, and which cannot fail to be useful in the 
varied services of the New Church congrega- 
tions, 


....The Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co. pub- 
lish Zhree Villages, by W. D. Howells, a beauti- 
ful and handy 16mo, containing three sketches 
in Mr. Howells’s finished style on as many dif- 
ferent village communities, more or less known 
in the American world. The first and, on the 
whole, the most attractive, is that of Lexington, 
from which he passes to the Shaker community 
at Shirley, and then, by « long leap backward in 
time and westward in geography, he alights on 
the pathetic history and tragic fate of the In- 
dian Moravian village of Gnadenhiithen, in the 
Muskingum country, beyond the Ohio, Mr. 
Howells tells the story with a sad pathos from 
the beginning. His refined and delicate style 
seems put to uncongenial uses when employed 
to narrate the cruel massacre of these peaceful, 
non-resisting Moravian Indians, which surpasses, 
in cold-blooded, deliberate atrocity, all the In- 
dian horrors in the Wyoming, and can hardly be 
matched in the massacres of the French Revolu- 
tion. 


....»The admirers of Sir Walter Scott will be 
gratified to find the fire, spirit and rhythmical 
beauty of their favorite Marmion brought out 
with new point in the noble illustrated edition 
of the Messrs. James R, Osgood and Co, The 
work, which is small quarto in size and form, is 
printed on heavy paper, of the finest fiber and 
most delicate flesh tint. It contains seventy- 
eight engraved illustrations, drawn and 
engraved by the best artists, under the 
supervision of A. V. 8. Anthony. Several of 
the poems are enriched with original decorative 
borders. The whole forms a superb artistic 
edition, which the publishers may be proud to 
have produced and a purchaser to own, 
The Messrs, Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. have dis- 
tinguished The Poems of George Eliot, among 
the editions they are bringing into market, with 
an exceptionally fine dress. It is printed on 
prime paper, with broad margins and with 
copious illustration. 





-.+.There are some good points in the Choice 
Readings from Standard and Popular Authors, 
by R. I. Fulton arid T. C. Trueblood, of Kansas 
City, Mo. (Ginn & Heath), which deserve to be 
noticed. The pieces are selected with regard to 
literary merit, and are such as may be read with 
effect. They are classitied not so much, we 
take it, with the purpose of arranging the selec- 
tions, as of illustrating the phases of sentiment, 
passion and emotion, which require to be culti- 
vated by the reader, The Reader contains also 
an analytic chart of the principles of expression. 
But the most striking novelty is the indices to 
readings from Shakespeare, the Bible and the 
Hymn Book. These readings are not reprinted, 
but only indicated, and furnish the reader with 
an excellent guide to the very best selections. 
The Shakespearean selections have been revised 
by Mr. H. N. Hudson. Those from the Bible and 
Hymn Book add greatly to the value of the 
Reader. 


... Gen, E, D. Keyes has produced a vivid, 
valuable and entertaining book, rich in reminis- 
cences, in his Fifty Years’ Observation of Men 
and Events, Civil and Military. (Chas, Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) It contains a considerable amount 
of what reads like personal vindication, which we 
do not wish to discuss, General Keyes writes 
with great freedom,especially as to General Scott, 
on whose personal staff he remained until the out- 
break of the War. His notes of men and things 
are frank, bright and pithy, and his reports of 
military affairs have the value of a competent 
officer on the ground and in command. His 
observations on the battle of Bull Run and of 
several engagements in the Peninsula campaign 
of General McClellan, will interest military men, 
Hle brings the Comte de Paris to book as toa 
number of inaccuracies in his history of these 
actions. 


....-Margaret Sidney made a reputation as a 
juvenile writer in the “Five Little Peppers’ 
and ‘The Pettibone Name,” to say nothing of 
two or three other successful publications: Her 
latest, How They Went to Europe (Boston: D, 
Lothrop & Co.) is a bright, chatty, dashing re- 
portof the proceedings of a club of girls who, 
by the aid of stereopticon and lectures, went to 
Europe without going, and who, after they had 
lived for six months on the prospect, the pano- 
rama and the demonstration that they could not 
go, received a windfall which sent them all off 
with their benefactress, Madame Lafour. The 
plan of the book resembles, in some respects, 
that of a “Voyage Around My Room.” It is, of 
course, light, but not empty, and certainly 
bright. 


sorebees The English Uustrated Magazine is 
certainly a remarkable periodical for its price, 
and the general superiority of ite pictorial fea- 
tures in the November number does not call for 
the above saving clause, Mr. Mowbray Morris 


anda most entertaining paper it is; beginning 
with Mr. Samuel Pepys’s impressions of it, when 
he and Mrs, Pepys jaunted to the school in 1666, 
and taking the reader quite exhaustively through 
the history of the famous spot, The drawingr, 
by Mr. Railton and Mr. Wain, are extremely 
artistic. Mr. Walter Crane’s fantasie, ‘‘Thoughts 
in a Hammock,” and Miss Robinson’s paper on 
the “ Malatestas of Rimini,” profusely illus- 
trated, are worthy of attention in their several 
degrees. Continued stories, by W. E. Norris 
and Hugh Conway, are conspicuous literary 
features. 


....We can only find room fora brief notice 
of A Naturalist's Rambles about Home, by 
Charles C. Abbott. (D. Appleton & Co.) It is 
one of the numerous contributions we are now 
getting of original studies of the habits of 
animals, and one of the freshest and most origi- 
nalof them ail. It opens with a delightfully 
breezy and easy account of himself and his home, 
by the author, and of his rambles and studies. 
The short essays of which the volume is com- 
posed, are not grouped and labeled and made 
to bristle with scientific terminology, but they 
run along in a sweet, rambling way, like a walk 
in the fields, and without confusion and without 
weariness overflow in well-studied and closely- 
made observations on the habits of birds, ani- 
mals and fishes. 


.... Chats, ** Now Tallked of This and Then of 
That,” by G. Hamlen (Boston : Lee & Shepard), 
is a series of forty-five plain talks on points that 
need to be talked about with young people in a 
way in which not many people can handle them, 
and yet in a way that we heartily wish was more 
employed than it is, All sorts of matters in 
conduct, duty, behavior, etiquette, and even of 
casuistry come up and are talked over with a 
cool head and a generous sympathy. They have 
the good sense of ‘Timothy Titcomb,” are not 
tied down to his average judgment, and in general 
surpass him in freedom and vigor. Like him, 
this author softens his didactic tone and veils it 
in a cover of pleasing literary discourse, 


....Nothing that we have seen in print shows 
more clearly the admirable, earnest and vital 
way in which the evangelical Church, here 
and in. England, is devoting itself to 
its duty to young men than such publi- 
cations as the Rev. ‘Thain Davidson's 
Talks with Young Men. (Macmillan & Co,) 
This well-printed 16mo contains twenty clean- 
cut, well defined addresses, which go still as 
arrows through the air to the mark. They are 


mental; and their effective seriousness nowhere 
approaches dullress. They are of the kind 
which, as Lord Bacon said, bring the matter 
home to the bosoms of men. 


....-The Messrs. Cassell & Co. send us Vol, 
VII, for 1884, of The Magazine of Art. Apart 
from the numerous critical, historical and bio- 
graphic papers on art subjects and art workers, 
and notices of recent and current events in the 
art world, this magazine containsin every num- 
ber large page engraved illustrations of paint- 
ings to which ordinary readers have no access, 
Some of them we have noticed in the monthly 
issue, as admirable, as, for example, the engrav- 
ing of Walter Langley’s ‘‘ Among the Missing,” 
opposite page 394. The smaller engravings and 
reproductions of art objects are not the least 
valuable of its contents, 


.... King’s Dictionary of Boston (Cambridge : 
Moses King), as we have said before, is a manual 
which reflects eredit on the editor and of which 
Boston may be proud, It is thoroughly done, 
neatly arranged and not made merely with a 
view to catch strangers and meet their require- 
ments just well enough to keep other manuals 
out of the market. It is made on the model of 
the famous “ Dictionary of London ” and * Dic- 
tionary of Paris,” with such special features as 
were required to meet the case. It contains un 
introduction by Dr. Geo, E. Ellis, which gives 
a general survey of the modern city as a munic- 
ipality. 


....The Messrs. John Wiley & Sons publish an 
almanac for the new year, under the alluring 
title of A Ruskin Time and Tide Book, 1885, 
The monthiy calendar is neatly inserted into a 
page of appropriate illustration, and faced with 
an ornamented page bearing a suitable selection 
from the writing of Mr. Ruskin. These selec- 
tions are accurately quoted, by reference to the 
volume and part in which they are found, The 
lithographic illustrations are done by the Brett 
Lithographic Co., in this city, who have taken 
great pains with the designs, the coloring-and 
printing, to make an attractive compilation 
worthy of its name. 


...-Amid all the prosy inventions of the times, 
the one bright exception is the bicycle, with its 
swift, airy motion, as poetic as a ship under full 
press of sail, We are not surprised to find 
their advent the signal for a new class of songs 
to appeat. The last we have seen, and the beat, 
is Wheel Songs; Poems of Bicyoling, by 8. 
Conant Foster. (White, Stokes & Allen.) The 
illustrations are spirited and follow the subject 
through all its moods. The poems are fresh 








compiler has added considerably to the contents, 
and, while he has taken pains not to bring his 


contributes the monopolizing article, “ Eton,” 


and airy, full of the fullness of out-of-door life, 


imaginative, without being flowery or senti- | 
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now gay, now humorous and poetically credit- 
able. 


..We are glad to see a third edition of the 
Rev. ©, A. Row’s Jesus of the Evangelists. His 
Historical Character Vindicated, (Published by 
t he Messrs, James Pott & Co.) Mr. Row is Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s, London, and author of a 
good book on *‘ The Christian Evidences in Re- 
lation to Modern Thought.” The present work 
is really the critical center of the more general 
subject discussed in the “ Evidences. It was 
first published,we think, about 1872. The second 
edition appeared in 1880. The cheap popular 
edition, by the Messrs. Pott & Co., brings a good 
book within reach of all classes of readers. 


.. Our Litlle Ones and The Nursery; edited 
by William T. Adams (Oliver Optic) (Bos- 
ton: Estes & Lauriat) is a monthly magazine of 
illustrated stories and poems for little people, 
bright, readable and good. The issue of the 
past three years bound in the ornamental, small 
quarto form, which seems to have been adopted 
for so many similar juvenile works, makes an at- 
tractive volume among those which are now 
coming out in advance of the holidays. 


..Mr. John B, Alden republishes, from the 
fifth English edition, The Duke of Argyll’s 
Reign of Law, Itisan inexpensive and good, 
usable edition of this remarkable and masterly 
book. -The same house republishes, from 
the second edition, Great Thoughis From Greek 
Authors, by Crawfurd Tait Ramage, LL.D. A 
compact and valuable collection of striking 
passages from sixty Greek authors, first pub- 
lished in 1864, 


..We shai! leave Martin Heathcote and his 
friends to enjoy, as they undoubtedly can, The 
Women’s Congress, and Other Poems, (Balti- 
more Publishing Co.) There is good feeling and 
humor of a certain full-flavored, hearty kind in 
them, and a sort of verse-making knack which 
keeps the rhymes and meters straight, and ena- 
bles a commonplace author to be a little less 
prosy than ordinary prose. 

a 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Pror. T. H. Fenno has lately published a 
neat little elocutionary compend, ‘ Fenno’s 
Favorites,” containing a variety of attractive 
matter for the reader or reciter. It is a capital 
little collection. 


.. The Scotsman, The Saturday Review, and 
The Spectator have highly commended Mr. 
Michael Field’s poem, * Callirrhie.” The work 
is unanimously called one of very exceptional 
performance and promise. 


-The Cottage and Hearth for November 
prints the interesting diary of young James 
Ramsay, the early friend and companion of Sir 
Walter Scott, who visited the Smollett family at 
Cameron House, Loch Lomond. 


.-Karoline Bauer, in her posthumous memoirs, 
recently published, mentions a meeting in Ber- 
lin with Von Schlegel. She had been told that 
he had once said to a little girl: ‘‘ Dear child, 
never forget this momentous hour, in which 
August Wilhelm von Schlegel kissed you,” 
When she had seen him and heard him talk she 
had no doubt that the story was true. 


..The third volume of “ Griggs’s German 
Philosophical Classics for English Readers and 
Students,” under the editorial supervision of 
Prof. Geo, 8. Morris, Ph.D., will be issued 
about October 25th, from the press of Messrs. 
8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. This work will be 
a critical exposition of ‘‘Fichte’s Science of 
Knowledge,” by Dr. C. C, Everett, of Harvard, 
and will contain a careful and scholarly analysis 
of Fichte’s philosophy and methods of thought. 


-G, P, Putnam's Sons will shortly publish, 
by arrangement with the Vienna publisher, a 
translation, prepared by Dr. Barney Sachs, with 
the authorization of the author, of Dr, Meynert’s 
** Treatise on Psychiatrie.” The first part of the 
work, devoted to the anatomy and physiology of 
the brain, the publishers hope to have ready by 
the beginning of the newyear. The work will be 
fully illustrated, 


.- Mr, Matthew Arnold forwarded the follow- 
ing letter to the appropriate committee in 
charge of the Whittier Celebration at Provi- 
dence: “Your letter reached me at the moment 
when I have recommenced inspecting London 
schools after the holidays, I cannot, therefore, 
compose anything for the occasion of your fés- 
tival. I can only express my cordial respect for 
Mr, Whittier, and my high satisfaction in hay- 
ing met him during my late visit to the States,” 


.-The volume containing the “ Papers” and 
“Speeches” given at the Ninth Congress, re- 
cently held at Detroit, will be issued at an early 
day by Mr. Thomas Whittaker, 2 Bible House, 
New York. The list of topics is as follows; 1. 
**Authority and Conscience”; 2. ‘The Cathe- 


dral System in America”; 3. ‘‘Moral Education 
in Public Schools”; 4, “The Confessional” ; . 
Ie Our Civilization Just to Workingmen?” ; 

“ Agnosticism” ; 7. “The Mission and Evangulie 
Preaching.” 


--»-Bew modern revisers would so modestly 





yet firmly allude to their position and work as 
did Sydney Smith, when writing for the Edin- 
burgh Review. He says thus to Jeffreys: “My 
dear Jeffrey: You may very — > consider 
some passages in my reviews as a little inju- 
dicious and extravagant, if you happen to cast 
your eyes ee them. Never mind. Let them 
go away with their absurdity, unadulterated and 

ure, IfI ae the object for which I write 
8 attained. ti do not, the laughter which 
follows my ae is the only thing which can 
make me cautious and tremble. Yours ever, 
Sydney Smith.” 

SS ee er 
BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 

[Owing to the bewtidering vartety recently intro. 
duced inte the size and form os printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, Svo, 12mo, eto., 
give so little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of bookstn 
this list in tnehes and quarters. The nwmber first 
given is the length.) 
Selections from the Poetical Works of Robert 

Browning and Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


In tour volumes, 7x4}, pp.1,114. New York 
and London: Macmillan & Co. In box., - 500 
An Unsentimental Journey Through Cornwa all, 
By the author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
Illustrated, 114x844, pp. x, 146, The same... 400 
The Unity of the New Testament. By Frederick 
Denison Maurice, M.A. In two volumes. 
74x44. Vol. I, pp. xi, 307. ve II, PP. = 
e same. ‘Two vols. 8 50 
Proggessive Moralit Au Fn, in “Ethic, “3B 
homas Fowle MLA way in, By 
dent of Corpus Chiat ‘Cen itak pp. 








vii, 201, The same,...........scccccceseeeesersrs 150 
The Relations A ws Religion and Science. 

Fight Lectures Preached Before the Univegs- 

ity’ ot Oxtord fp the Year 1844. By the Right 

Rev. Frederick, Lord Bishop of Exeter. 

714x494, pp. xi, BROOM sc cccovccocsecees 1 50 
Charley Asgarae, The Story of 4 Friendshi 

B Kifred Bt. Jennaten. Ihab PP. vill, 0b: 

The same. . 1 50 


The French Prisoners, vy Story ‘for Boys. “By 
Edward Bertz. 744x4%, pp. 244. The same... 150 
Christmas-Tree Land. By Mrs. Molesworth, 
author of “ Carrots,” etc. Illustrated. 714x434, 
PP. 223. TN BOME.........cceceeccereeeerereeees 1% 
Thomas Carlyle, A History of His Life in Lon- 
don, 1434—1881. By James Anthony Froude, 
M. A, Illustrated. In two volumes. Vol, I. 
paxdt, pp. mend 207. New om Hasper & 


damee ‘Gicnaaan, ye Sailor's ‘Yorn ‘of Love 

and Shipwreck, By W , Clark Russell, au- 

thor of . 

etc. 644x434, pp. Maa The #ame...........0.0++ u 75 
A Dictionary of the English Language By the 

Rev. James Stormonth. Part 12. Ceranklin 

Square Library.) 11x4, pp. oo. Phe same. 0 25 
Sir Moses a Montefiore. AC eppeneial Biography. 

With Selections from Letters Journals. 

By Lucien Wolf. Cranklin & Square Library.) 

11 x8, pp. 68, The same,,.........scccccceseseree 0 20 
The Lover's Creed. A Novel. By Mrs, Cashel 

Hoey, (Franklin Square Library.) 11x. PP. 

72. RO GREG, ccc ccccccccccceccesccocccces 0 20 
Our Great Benefactors, Short Biographies ‘of 

the Men and Women Most Eminentin Litera. 

{ted Science, Philanthropy, Art, etc, Ed- 


With Po a 844x644, pp. yli, 520, Boston 
Roberts Bros. .... ccccccccscccccecccssccccccocccs 3 50 
Atheism in Foilosophy, and Other Kesays. By 
Frederic Henry H edge, author of “ — in 
Religion,” etc, 74x44, pp. 390. The sam 200 
The, Browns, By Mary P. W. Smith, ore ‘of 
“Jolly Good Times; or, Child-Life on a 
Farm,” etc, a pp. vill, 266. Thesame.. 100 
The New Book of Kings. By J. Morrison Day’ id. 
son, author of “ Eminen Radicals.” 6%x4\, 
PP, 288, The GOMEC,,.....ccccersseeeeee — sevee 100 
Wheel Songs, Poems of Bicycling. By 8, Co- 
nant Foster, OXx8X, pp. 80, New York: White, 
Stokes & Alle 
A Matter ot Taste. A Novel. By George i. Pi. 
card, 6x44, pp. 220. re DP c ccc cceccccsecee 100 
The Mary Jane Papers. A Book for Girls, B 
A. G. Plympton. Illustrated, 6%4x4}4, pp. vi, 
127, The same,...........++++ pececesoccceconcces 10 
The Poetical Works of Lucy Larcom. House- 
hold Edition. 74x4%, pp. vill, 318. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co....... 200 
Illustrated Poems of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
103¢x7, bP x, 8% Boston — hsuaed York: 
GROG cov ccncenconcccsccesevescccqueccoesoccee 5 00 
History my “the Netherlands. “By “Alexander 
Youn , author of “Tne Comic and T 
Aspec' & of Life,” etc, Illustrated, aie Ne, 
pp. 672. Boston: Estes & Lauriat............ 8 00 
Our Little Ones and the Nursery, Illustrated 
Stories and Poems for Little People. W 
liam T, Adams (Oliver Optic), Editor. I 
trated. 9x64, pp. xvi, 384, The same 
Othes Folks at Home. A Trip pproush Bamps, 
Illustrated. 9x7%{, pp. 16. The sa 10 


Ona Margin. its. yp. fl 416. New York: Fords, 





Howard & 1 25 
Dorcas, the Daughter of Fa y N 
” ©, Kouns, author of “Arius 17) Libyan. 

fistrated’ 7x4%, pp. 256. The same,,.,...... 12 


How'lo Dolt. By Mrs, A. K. Dunning, anthor 
of “ The Winiater" ry we, " etc. x4, pp. 
a: The pm Sunday- 


212, Philadelphi 
School Union., 
Scholar's Hand- Book of the Tp ternational Les. 
pons for 18485. By the Rev, Edwin W. kice, D, 
D. 6%x3}4, pp. 196, The same.................. 016 
The Axe of Chivalry; or, Legends of King Ar- 
ur, By Thomas B Belene. A revised edi-. 
= E dies by E. E Hale. 8x5, pp. 404. 
Boston: 8, W. Tilton.......... seveeseceeoscesoes 2 60 
Theta of the Last Minstrel. A Poem in Six 
— Ay y Sir Walter: Scott, Bart. Illus. 
trated. Tey: PP. 23. now York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell &Co......... we O88 
A Modern Quixote: or, My. Wife's Fool of 8 
Husband. By A ugust Berkeley, author ot 
* Outwitted at Last,” etc. Uluetrated. 8%x- 
bys pp. 471, Hartford, Conn,: American 17 
hing Co:; Boston: W. H H. Thompson & 
Analytic Elocution, Containing Studies Theo 
= and Practical, of Expressive Pre €€C) 
Stage,” etc. 7% maetook, seiner, of ti he 
age,” etc. x op cinnati au 
New York: Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co 
Essays on Some Disputed eptjone ) in Modern 
Ms seth Law. mA ons ‘. qI pence, 8. 
M., 36x PP. & ambridge: 
& bo, London: George belt * 





pee 
ons. 





An Elementary Tre ise eon ‘Ap alytic, Mechanica 
By Fe A. LL. essor of 
1 eran in hi Rutarers College. tate, PP. 
xiv, bil. New York: D. Van Nostrand........ 
Fichte’s Science of Knowledge, A Critical Ex- 
position. By Charles Carroll Everett, D, D.. 
author of “'The Science of Thought.” 
44, pp. xvi, 287. Chicago: 8. 0. Ghese & 1 2% 
vous. & Stokely 8. Fisher, V.D.M. 6 ~ bp. 
umbus, Ohio: G. L. Manchee 1 00 
ma... Blanks for a “short Course nf Ele. 
mentary . _— +A By Nathaniel 8. 
Frenc x9, 116. Boston: ame & 
rs. 


PathAnder for ‘the ‘Or anization ‘and "Work ‘of 
he ones Christian Temperance Union. 





reene, ent Vermont, 
ar ‘Ww. * Thx 434, pp. 188, New York: The 
National Temperatice weaely and Publica- 
tion House,. eteee ee 0% 
cenpatts, ene Peat of. t Useful information. 
Jom x334, PP. 
Ohicago “s Godres W: Geile BVI eccccccccece oon 0% 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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TWO NEW NOVELS 


THE SHADOW OF JOHN WALLACE. 


ANovel. By L. Clarkson, author of “Indian Sum- 
mer,” etc. 12mo, most attractively bound in 
cloth, with striking design in gold, white and 
color, $1. 


A MATTER OF TASTE. 


A Novel. By George H. Picard. A charming story, 
with its scene laid at Venice, With exquisitely 
engraved vignettes by H. Wolf, printed by T. L. 
De Vinne & Co. Tastefully bound, 81. 





THREE ADDITIONS TO WHITE, STOKES & 
ALLEN'S SERIES OF DAINTILY BOUND 
POETICAL WORKS. 


LONDON RHYMES. BY FREDER'CK LOCKER. 





LONDON LYRICS. By FREDERICK LOCKER. 


Each 1 Volume, Author's edition, selected and re- 
vised by himself, with portrait by Du Maurier, 


HEINE'S BOOK OF SONGS. 


An entirely new edition, being the best translations 
by Sir Theodore Martin, K.C. B., and Edgar A 
Bowring, ©. B. 16mo, printed from new plates, on 
extra fine, laid paper, wide margins. 


The other volumes in the series are: 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE’S POEMS. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S MISCELLANE- 
OUS POEMS. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S THE SPANISH 
GYPSY. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S POEMS. 
THOMAS GRAY’S POEMS. 
GOETHE’S FAUST. 


Each one of the above comes in a variety of bind- 
ings all of which have been given especial attention, 
Limp parchment, $1; cloth, gilt tops, $1; half calf, 
$2.50; limp, full pocket-book calf, $3.50; tree calf, new 
colors, or antique leather, Japanese style, $4.50, 


Of one of these volumes THE WEEK says: “ The 
critic finds it impossible to take up this volume with- 
out being prepossessed in its favor by the dainty loveli- 
nese of ite dress. The paper is charming, the mar- 
gins are liberal, the type neat and clear.” 


TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


NEW DUODECIMO EDITION OF 


Frederick Locker’s Complete Poems, 


Containing all the poems of the lémo edition and 
many additional poems, Printed on extra fine, 
lad paper, very wide margins, gilt edges, with 
small etched portrait of Mr. Locker, The best and 
most complete edition of Mr. Locker’s Poems, 
Contains all of London Rhymes and London 
Lyrics. 12mo, cover stamped with design by Kate 
Greenaway, pale green cloth, dark green ink and 
gold, beveled boards, $2; half calf, gilt top, #4; 
tree calf, gilt edges, 85. 


WHITE, Stokes & ALLEN are Mr. Locker'’s author- 
ized American publishera. 


Lockr’s Lyra Elegantiarom. 


A collection of some of the best specimens of Vere de 
Societe and Vers d’ Occasion in the English lam 
gnage; by deceased authors, Edited by Fred- 
erick Locker. This delightful collection has been 
long out of print, and is very rare and costly in 
the English edition, of which this is a reprint 
with improved typography. Printed from new 
electrotype plates, on very fine laid paper, wide 
margins, with a new etching of the Marks book 
plate. Gilt edges, 12mo, cover stamped with design, 
by Kate Greenaway, pale brown cloth, dark brown 
ink and gold, beveled boards, $2; half calf, gilt 
top, @4; tree calf, gilt edges, 85. 


Any of the above sent to any add at the publish 
ers’ expense on receipt of price as above. 


White, Stokes & Allen, 


182 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 








A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON 


Have just Ready: 
New and Enlarged Edition, in Cheaper 
Form, of 


Charles L. Brace’s Gesta Christi. 


A History of Humane Progress under 
Christianity. With New Preface and 
Supplementary Chapter. 528 pages. 


Price reduced from $2.50 to $1. 

“This important work has now reached its Sourth 
edition. Itis a book especially adapted to assist the 
clergyman and religious teacher in his struggles with 
honest, thoughtful infidelity. 

“It presents a storehouse of facts bearing on the 
influences of Christianity upon such important topics 
as the paternal power, the position of woman, under 
custom and law, personal purity, and marriage, 
slavery, crueland licentious sports, and all matters 
ofhumanity and compassion, etc. The thoughtful 
reader will here gather information which could only 
be obtained from libraries or many volumes.” 


’ ° 
Earth’s Earliest Ages, 

And their Connection with Modern Spirit- 
ualism and Theosophy. By G. H. Pem- 
BER, author of ‘‘ The Great Prophecies.” 
500 pages. $1.50. 

“The author's chief thesis appears to be that the 
characteristic features of the age of Noah and of the 
outburst of human wicked which i d the 
flood are reappearing in anew Apostasy, which will 
usher in the last scene of the world’s history, He 
points to the uprising and growth of that pestilent 
movement of Spiritualism ; to the increased popular. 
ity in India and in England of Theosophy, and even 
Buddhism; and, without agreeing in every deduc- 
tion he has drawn, we must allow that he has here 
collected a number of most serious facts, to which 
the attention of the Christian world ought to be 
called. A book that deserves careful reading.” —Lon- 
don Literary Churchman, 

Copies sent on receipt of price, post-paid, by 


A. 0, Armstrong & Sou, 114 B'vay, WY. 
MACMILLAN & CO0.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


A new book by Bishop Temple, 
THE RELATIONS BETWEEN 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 


Being the Bampton ‘Lectures, 1984, By the Right 
Rev. Frederick, Lord Bishop of Exeter, 12mo. $1.50. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
HECTOR BERLIOZ, 
Translated entire from the second Paris edition, by 
Rachel Holmes and Eleanor Holmes, 2 vols. i2mo. $6. 


AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOUR- 


NEY THROUGH CORNWALL. 
By the author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” with 
numerous illustrations, Medium 4to. Cloth, gilt, $4. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED 


MAGAZINE, 


Vol. I, 8vo, colored edges, $2.50, 
“A thoroughly pretty volume is the first of the 
ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE,”—Nation, 
The English Illustrated Magazine is published 
monthly. Price, 15 cents, Annual subscription, in- 
cluding double Christmas number, $1.75. 


CONTENTS. NOVEMBER, 1884. 

1—PLAY. AScene from the Life of the Last Cen- 
tury. Engraved by J. D. Cooper from a drawing by 
Hugh Thompson. 

2.—ETON. Mowbray Morris, With Illustrations by 
Herbert Railton and L. Wain. 

3.—-THOUGHTS IN ASHAMMOCK (Poem), W. Orane 
With Illustrations by Walter Crane. 

4.-THAT TERRIBLE MAN. W. E. Norris, 

5.—THE MALATESTAS OF RIMINI. A, Mary F. 
Robinson. IDlustrations by Joseph Pennell, 

6.—~ BABY LINGUISTICS. James Sully. 


7.-A FAMILY AFFAIR. Chapters5—7. Hugh Con- 
way 


ORNAM ENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, etc. 
Macwillan’s Dollar Novele—New Volume, 


SIR TOM. 


By 
MRS. OLIPHANT. 
imo, G1. $1. 


MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK. 


112 FOURTH AVENUE. 
A MAGNIFICENT 


HOLIDAY BOOK 


For the Season ef 1884-85. 


Lady Agents Wanted 


To sell the most attractive and popular book fo rthe 
Home and the Fireside, to be issued during the holi- 


DO! 
will bea splendid oppertunity during the next 
two months to make maney y ladies desiring pleas- 


we gg ple employment circulars, 
BRYAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
826 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


ELSON’S 


Sunday-School Books and Cards’ 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICAL 
DENOMINATIONS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


T. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 
N. TIBBALS? SONS, 124 Nassau St., N.Y. 
Catalogues Free. 
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D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


MILL’S PRINCIPLES OF PO- 
LITICAL ECONOMY. 
Abridged, with Critical, Biographical, and 
Explanatory Notes, and a Sketch of the 
History of Political Economy. By J. Lau- 
rence Laughlin, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
of Political Economy in Harvard University. 
With Twenty-four Maps and Charts. 8vo, 
cloth, 658 pages. Price, $3.50. 

An invaluable work. The vast array of facts and 
illustrations appended to the work, drawn from 
American industrial conditions, an e€ numerous 
statistical charts, prepared for this edition exclusively 


make it indispensable to all students of poli litical 
economy. 


ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH 
SPEECH. 
By Isaac Bassett Choate. 
$1.00. 


16mo, cloth. Price, 


ode of AS ration likel uy prove useful in solving 
the many problems uliar to English, if it exhibits 

anything of the treshness, * life and the vigor ofa 
ati lgrowing idiom, and !f it discloses any 
unnoticed beauty or excellence of our mot 
tongue.”— Krom eFace, 


A COMPEND OF GEOLOGY. 


By Joseph Le Conte, author of “Elements of 
Geology.” Being the third volume in the 
new series, ‘‘Appleton’s Science Text- 
Books.” With numerous engravings, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

Although primarily intended for schools, this yol- 
ume is admirably adapted for all persons who wish to 
take up the study of geology for themselves, or who 
desire to recall the particulars ot this fascinating 


science, 
HOW WE LIVE. 


Or, THE HUMAN BODY, AND HOW TO 
TAKE CARE OF IT. An Elementary 
Course in Anatomy, Physiology and Hy- 
giene. By James Johonnot and Eugene 
Bouton, Ph.D. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth. 
Price, 50 cents. 


FLORIDA FOR YOURISTS, IN- 
VALIDS, AND SETTLERS: 


By George M. Barbour. New edition for 
the present season, fully revised, with a New 
Dhapter andan Appendix. With Map and 
numerous illustrations, 12mo, cloth. Price, 
$1.50. 

a work contains Practical Information regard- 
ing the Climate, Soil, and Productions of Florida; its 
ies, Towns and People; its Scenery and Resort 8; 


the Culture of the Orange and other Tropical Fruits: 
a Gardening, Sports, Routes of Travel, etc., 


For sale by ali nednedinnn: or, will be sent by maii, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., ron, 


1,3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 
‘The Leading ‘Bunda, Yy- -school Music Book. 


Spiritual Songs for 
the Sunday-school. 


By Rev, Cus. 8S, Roptnson, D.D. 


Author of Songs for the Sanctuary, Spiritual 
Songs, etc, 

“ Tt has never been equaled, in my judgment, 
by we | singing-book ever published for Sunday- 
schools. I have had an experience, as superin- 
tendent, of twenty-three years, and have tried 
many books, and examined all I could find pub- 
lished, and { am free to say this excels them all.” 

Franklin Fairbanks, 
Supt. Cong’l Sunday-school, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Price, 30 cents, H mn Edition, 20 cents. Send 
for Sample Copy, THe CENTURY Co., 

33 East 17th St., New York, x. F. 


JEN KINS’ 
VEST POCKET 
LEXICON 
of all except Familiac English Words, omitting what 
everybody knows, and containing what everybody 
wants to know. Size, 24x34 inches. 
Postpaid, 75 cents. 





JENKINS’ HANDY LEXICON. 
Same plan. Larger type. 81. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
. 111 and 118 William St., New York. 


Charles Scribner's Sous 


NEW BOOKS. 
BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. jecses, xe, 


Member of the French Institute. 1 vol., crown 
8vo, gilt top. Uniform with Chips from a German 
Workshop. $2.00. 


“There is a_special interest alums, Eh to the biog- 
in this new volume, rhey are pos 


of people, with one or two See a —'- writer 
y, and on whom be udgment, bo’ 
The sseae of Babe 


enum, 


= ACIS PHILOSOPHIC SERIES 


No.7. A Criticism giche Cc Critica! Philosophy. 
Showing that Kant has stated fended most 
important truths, but has undermined knowledge 
by making the mind begin with a sppcsrences and 
not with things. 8vo, paper, 60 cen 

ALREADY PUBLISHED: 
Part 1.—Dmpactio, 
anes 1. ¢ Criteria of Diverse Kinds of Trath. 
As op goes to Agnosticism. Being a Treatise on Ap- 
pi wic. 8yo, paper ,50 cents. ‘No. 2. Energ 
ficient and Final 


50 cen No.6. Ag masticiom of 
Haxle 4 “Wich 4 Notice'o of the Scottish 
School. 8vo, paper, 


THE CREOLES OF TOUISIANA. Gzonor 


W. CaBLeE, author of The Grandissimes, Vld Creole 
Days, etc. 1 vol., quarto, Richly Illustrated. Extra 
cloth, 83,50, Full guilt, in a box, $5.06, 

Mr, Cable’s narrative is distinguished by all the cap- 
tivating telicities of style, picturesqueness of descri > 
tion, and insight into character that have already, 
so short a time given him an international re putation. 
The exquisite illustrations are an important teature 

of the book, and are not only faithful representations 
of some of the most ape yy ,ortions of Old New 
Orleans, but are works of art in themselves. 


The Hibbert Lectures For 1884, 


THE NATIVE RELIGIONS OF MEXICO 


a 
PEACHINGS AND COUNSELS, ox 


reate Sermons, with a discourse on President Gar. 
field. By Mark Horxins, D.D,, LL.D. lL vol , lymo, 
81.50. 


THE REALITY OF FAITH. six ‘suern. 


FOR THOSE WHO DESIRE to at informed concern. 


* "These books are for sale by all booekse ion or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 
NEW YORK. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘* THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD,” 


THE RED WALLFLOWER. 





A Story....... eimai aeceee 12mo. $1.75. 
The Shoes of Peace. By Anna B. 
IITA iiincesksccivecphcsoiinsiiiaatiietcieliaainiaiinttcais 75 
Shadows. Scenes and incidents in 


the Life of an Old ArmChair, by the 
Author of ‘‘Christie’s Old Organ,” etc. 1 00 
Bible Promises. Sermons to 


Children. By the Rev. Rionarp 

pO See eee 1 25 
The Children’s Summer. Mart. 

hn id cae ectawd denendnwaes 1 26 


The Epistleto the Hebrews Ex- 
plained. By Rev. Samuzt T. Low- 
| i RR ee 8 00 

UR in the Eagle’s Nest. By A. 

2 RRR hy Ee ear 
sine ’*s Commentary on the 
Bible. 3 vols. 4to. cloth.. --+--10 00 

Another edition, large type, 5 vs, “4to, cloth.15 00 

Still another edition, 9 vols, 8vo, cloth..... 20 00 
Persons desiring to purchase this Commen- 

tary, by sending us their address, can have a 

circular forwarded free, giving specimen pages 

from each of these editions, 


ROBERT CARTER & BROS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


*,"Any of the above, ay Henry's Commentary, 
sent by mail, postage prepaic on rec ceipt o of the Price. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 





OO 

HARPER'S WEEKLY, 4 00 

HARPER'S os 40 

ARPER'S VOUNG PKOP: 2 
4RPERS, CA CATALOGOn will be sent by’ mat 


on receipt of N 
HARPER & BROTHERS, FRAMKLIN SQUARE KH. Y 


GLOBES. s*Gttaioguo HB: NIMS & 00. Troy, N.Y. 





“ Remember Jacob Abbott's sensible rule to give chtl- 
dren something that they are growing up to, not 
away from, and keep down the stock of chil- 
dren’s books to the very best.” 


aa JUVENILES, 


Like is Bio re. yoR YOUTH, 


16m: 
* Six vol 
tae ols. Tlustra’ 
i. 4 vols, Illustrated. 16mo. 
Wane s OUR IN THE EAST. By D. 
. le. volumes, 
FARMER BOY SERIES: By Rev, Wit! MC. 
THayerR. Four 
THE DOVE PSERIES. Bix yciames.’ ‘titas. 
GHoRGle Ns, MENAGERIE. Six volumes. 


MARTIN rae SKIPPER. By Jines ¥. 


SHIPS. By 





_ By GEORGE MAN- 
VLLE FENN. i2mo......... en 
A HOME 1 IN HE HO ‘AND. By Mrs. 


ip PDE a, By Fax 
Hun pacar, 





m 
LITTLE ARTHURS HST wid OF 
ENG ‘oat Rh ADY CALLOOT TS. , 125 
LIT U . BIstoeR * ‘OF 
FRANCES af Lapy CALLoorr. 13mo,.. 1 2% 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astay Place, New York. 
SUTTT TTT TTT TTP err ee eee ee eee 
| BOLIDAY PACKACE. 
EELS ey my 


Containing 61 a mas Fpeenee 
lo ows ii Pree 











enagerie, Fi. ~1 3 fy 


Toy Soldiers and a1 Picture Story Book 
all painted in fancy colors, surpassing anything of the 
kind in the toy line, and furnishes endless am 
ment fora house full of children, You can buy noth- 
ing more appropriate to o give ge as a Christmas Present. 
‘Bpecta fer. troduce our Beautiful 
Family , ~~ filled with charm stories, poems, 
sketches, and everything that is |, we se nd it é 
months on trial, aind the Holida acka ree containing 
61 Toys named above, post paic “Ss & stamps 
taken). Dpn't wait; order now. sitor 
Magazine, Box 3189, coctom, ann. 








A Holyoke man went into a 





stationery store in Paris, France, 
and asked for some of their best 
writing paper. He was shown 
some in a box marked “Whiting 
Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass., 
U.S.A.” “Is that your best?” 
he asked. “Oh! yes, sir, Whit- 
ing’s is the best.” _ paper rvade Journal, 

“ Wurtrne’s STANDARD” is the 
most perfect product of the 
Paper-maker’s art. Ask your 
stationer for it. 




















SABBATH-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


Send for Specimen Pages, FREE. 
_ JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. _ 


Arrange for Xmas! 


We will send on application, to any qdress, a fell 
catalogue of our Services, Carols, Cafitatas, etc,, tor 
Christmas celebrations, 


STAR OF PROMISE, "xiv. sccsu/oxhi 


arating, evangelical, carefull 9 cepetel service. 
pages. Can easily be rendere: by any Sunday-School, 


Price $4 per 100; 5 cts. each by mail. 


St. Nicholas Visit to the Schools. 


A_new and humorons Cantata by W. H. Doang. 
Dialogue and os pleasant melodies, graceful and 
amus! pe Solegus recitations. Can be learned in 
a short time. expensive to bring out. Sent on re- 
ceipt of 25 cts. 


Christmas Annual, No. 15. 


Beautiful Carols by paler, enthors. Music enongh 
for any Christmas Festiy ies: 


Price 83.00 per prong , cts. each by mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


ont Ninth st ss 
76 FetW VORB | OF Bandee, gtreets 

















Just Published: 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 


ON 
ANALYTIC MECHANICS, 
- Wita Numerous ExaMPLes. 

y Epwarp A. Bowser, LL.D.. Prot f Mat 
ematics and Engineerin : College; Nantep 
of “An » Element Tie metry,” 
aa and 

Price, 


D. VAN 2 NOWFRAND, Publisher, 
23 __% Murray and 27 Warren Streets, New York, 


A NEW SERVICE BOOK FOR CHURCHES OF ALL DENOMINATIONS. 


PSALMS AND 


ee 

and day tails or thirty-one days, and the 
Sunday fal. 
faankesivi 


the ett the e Lord's 
usic 


eepecially fen hem 





Local Reporters Wanted. 


mht an Agent gad Local Reporter in every com- 


= CITY A ‘AND COUNTRY,” 


and furnish us from time to time such facts as we 
ma uire. Send ten cents for credentials and f 
bp creden an full 


WILL C. TURNER & CO. 
Publishers “City and Country,” Columbus. oO. 





clally Tp eee or a Tip fact tor OF specimen 


Octa 
Sample copies to clergymen and choir Pit directors % cent cents. By mail 


WILLIAM A. POND & CO., 


noes, ‘esper, 
cis rich in mel 
the musi is of that kind 


eras bere sae 


vhich pleases 1 ‘hearers, whether spe- 
ely oh postal red edges. 


25 Union Square, New York. 





PENLERIAN 





Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., 
For Newspapers 
and Magazines, 


Send for our Catalogue of prices for 1882, Just Is- 
sued, and freete any address. {®~ Foreign{pe- 
riodicals cheaper than ever before. We charge, per 
year, for 


pacts tte ‘tont 





errrirr ert tte et ry 





ond others in proportion 
ogue gives reton for nearl Yat tho nd 
publications, American, Eng’ oh, aon 


A. H. ROFFE & Co., 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


PATENTS. 


in every Country on the Globe. 
opyrights 





Procured 
Gazente, associate 
r8) 

Viena, 
merican 
more illustrations than any yl aa 


tion in th rid. er od 
oh N PATEN TA GENOY ker eat Street: Ciuckanati, 


Page Pamphi let free. 


APOPULAR Treatise on its Growth, 

Manny by ¢ msene AND TREAT: 

H HAIR®: She 
i ” 

0 Oir 

tment for 


Wy oy Hair and Beard Diseases, 





1.00. . 


ss i 
“ier Cop 0 copy. 


Medical Jour 
> in eases ante Peas 
Cont 


ins Vverything in the 





BEAUTIFUL 


TEEL ENGRAVI 





Of Cheice Subjects 


SENT POST PAID, 


FOR FRAMING, 41° 2 0 pa -" 
FOR PORTFOLIOS, oe, SSe- 
FOR ALBUMS, $2. #faeh 100. 


Oe. per do: 
Samnle and 


yaad 10e, 
THE STEEL PLATES ‘2 yoni 
he ama 
ofthese Engravings y prin’ med 
Cost $150 each, ant are all choice 
works of Art, Satisfaction guar- 
anteed, Gend Postal Note or order 
te RNGRAVING PURLIBHING CO., 
No, 2, P.O, Box L1, Phila. 


“Leading Paper Western Canada.” 


THE LONDON ADVERTISER. 


Three Editions Daily 


And Mammoth Weekly Circulation. 


LONDON is the natural capital and A shipping center 
for the Western Peninsula, and f. 

contuete also inuch of the business done in che Nord. 

west fi tories. Four itis lines between 

Chicago run through this portion of the 

and, in consequence, 8 and villages org grown 

up rapid fas 80 hout “the whole district. e AD- 

NO RIV. By is the West, its circulation 

——— to all parts o 

sing rates and pT forwarded on appli- 


ADVERTISER PRINTING co., 


DON, CANADA. 





vm 








odes 








WAN TED. 
The Great Literary Sensation of the Year 


“My Wife’s Fool 


OF USBAND % By August Berkeley, 
marka if ag An immense hit. Every w- 
py ¥ ne jt « A laugh in every an Phe ny an la 
ealthful lesson poe home. nes’ characteristic il- 
Acents' tisg is like Wildfire. 
ent ant Rirc BAY s address 
igen s Wanted, asinican PUuLisuina co., 
igen wants or Boston, MENTION THIS PAPER. 


coaisiin WANTED everywhere to sell the best 
Meek ib Heke inv . Will 


‘amil # ittin 
nita pa * of Stock ant = com- 








Kutteing. is ne Co., 163 ad, ‘Bt., wombly 


ACENTS WANTED 


IHustrated I Family 
A -—- will sell . nearly ever 4 near for —_ 
culars and terms and make #75 to 8100 per month. 
_ Mistorical Publishing Co., Dayton, Ohio, 








(000, WARES, wt te Eset ae 
‘eryman, ocho. NY. 


NKINS, Nurs- 


sold, 
i ses ne a 
rect to the publisher. 


5000 Ou 
oft he Bibles 
TREAT, Pub. t5¢ 





\T, Pub Brosdway. N-- c¥: 


AGENTS WANTED 2si“i-sncs" 
‘|OUR HOME DOCTOR. 


WANTED, an active and intelligent canvasser, 
lady or gentleman, in every town, to take the agency 
of a new medical work, by M. R. Fuerouenr, M. D., 
entitied “Our Home Doctor." Bound in cloth, $2.00; 
gilt, $2.50. Sample copies sent on receipt of price. 

WILSUN BROTHERS, 
81 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass, 











GRAND CHRISTMAS OFFER. 


ou can have a ¥ bum. a 
rh Bock every, vere et a. 


fore Bt! Ne New Wiph PORLIRBING care Shar 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK 





Alen TS WANTED, 





? STOCK-DOCTOR 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


14 (1454) 





[November 13, 1884. 














RICHER THAN CRESUS! 

Now the only Cravsus that I envy, ts he 
who ts reading a better book than this.— 
Pair GILBERT HAMERTON 


; ) The literary Millennium 


BATTLE of the BOOKS.—The! VICTORY—VOX POPULI.—On 
nature of the conflict which is being so | which side lies the final victory in the 
successfully waged in the interest of | desperate ‘‘ Battle of the Books,” the 
\choice books for the millions may be| following extracts, characteristic of 
concisely stated as follows: tens of thousands received, signify: 

THE OLD WAY:—Charge all the| AMAZED.—‘‘I am absolutely amaz- 
#75,00."—P, C, JONES, JR. | customer will stand, and competition permit. | ed at the cheapness and real excellence of your 

TEHERAN, Persia,—‘' Please send | Big discounts to dealews and agents (when | books. Your enterprise is a public benefaction 
me one ‘Doré Gallery of Bible Illustrations,’ | competition compels)—let the private buyer | of the highest kind.”—Rxv, Dr, SHEPHERD, 
one ‘Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,’ three | take care of himself. Santa Rosa, Cal. 


volumes, ‘Seven Great Monarchies,’ for which 1,000 books, profit, #1 each—#1,000, A BANKER'S View.—“ Two sets of 
[ send you #5.58."—W. W. Torrance, M.D.,! publish the books that will sell. 














THE ENDS of the EARTH CRY 
OUT and REJOICE in the triumphant 
progress of The Literary Revolution. 

HONOLULU, Hawaii.—-‘‘I received 
by the last mail your catalogue, and inclose or- 
der. I make the cost 872.5, 1 inclose draft for | 





| 


Trav : , . wre ~ Waverley just received, All my friends are 
U.s V ico pag treatin ” Take care of ‘* Number One. wondering how I get such bargains, I explain, 
CITY OF MEXICO.—‘“Will you, pH NEW WAY:—Give the best and these orders are the result.”—H. McLat- 























WHAT IS THE WORLD 
COMING TO? The poor man is now on 
anequality with the richest so far as Books 
are concerned.—CERTRAL BAPTIST, St. Louis, 








JUVENILE JOY! — The delight, 
the enthusiasm, the gratitude, with 
which the knowledge of the victories 
of The Literary Revolution is received 
throughout the continent is exempli 
fied in the following quotations: 


A PINE-KNOT FIRE.—‘‘The old- 
fashioned biographers tell us how their subjects 
became learned by perusing borrowed books by 
the light of a pine-knot ure. Otherssaved their 
money for months to buy a single volume. This 
is all over now; and if reading is the road to 
| greatness, great men ought to be plentiful.”— 
| The Champion, Atchison, Kan, 


TANTALIZING.—“ You do tantalize 
me so, Such an abundance of cheap, delicious 
food, and no means to procure it. I can’tstand 

| it any longer, I have saved up $5.00, intending 
| to buy clothes, but it must go, Please send for 
it, * * *,"—E, Boynton, Calistoga, Cal. 

A HAPPY MAN.—‘“ Givea man this 
taste (for good books), and the means of grati- 
fying it, and you can hardly fail of making a 
happy man, You place him in contact with the 
best society in every period of history—with the 
wisest, the wittiest, the tenderest, the bravest, 
and the purest characters who have adorned 
humanity. You make him a denizen of all na- 
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NOW READY. 




















Krening Star, 





100-PAGE 














FAIR TERMS CATALOGUE 
TO BUYERS. JATALOGUE 
FREE. 
































| thing like so low a price.”--Ewaminer, N. Y. 

RAPTURES!— ‘‘The youth of our 
household are in raptures,”—Christian Advo- 
cate, Hamilton, Canada, 





| that is sold in this or any other market for any- | 


| tions, a contemporary of all ages.”—Sir J. 
| HERSCHEL, 


COMFORT for the HUNGRY.—*' I 
am a young man of 25; am living on a claim 
| alone —#00 miles to the nearest railway. Your 
|catalogne came to me like a Godsend. My 
mother sent me five dollars to buy some com- 
fort in the shape of meat, and this is the use I 
make of it, stinting my stomach to give my 
mind a treat. I have thumbed your ¢atalogue 
| over night after night trying to make a choice 
of tive dollars’ worth of your excellent works. 
My heart fairly jumps when I see the extraordi- 
narily low prices—yet too much for my limited 
purse. Inclosed, $5.00, for the following: * *.” 
—R. M. Mason, Prince Albert, N. W. Ter. 


BOOKS or TOBACCO.—‘‘ [make up 
my mind that books I must stop buying from 
that man Alden, or else—well, say, farewell to 
| tobacco, Your circular comes to hand calling 
| for votes, and for what? That we may receive 
| $5.00 for every $1.00 invested, and everlasting 











EXAMINATION 
BEFORE PAYMENT. 











pleasure to boot. I can’t resist—away, dear 
tobacco! Please record my vote, viz: Rawlin- 
}s0n, Ruskin, and perhaps, though I can’t prom- 


| ise, Guizot.”—C. M. Epwarps, Barrie, Canada. 


SHORT PURSE, but BIG APPE- 
| TITE.—“ I received your catalogue, and imme- 
| diately ordered four dollars’ worth, and received 

them. I was much more than pleased, and think 
it quite marvelous, If ever a man deserved to 
succeed, it is you. Iam a poor boy, and possess 
an immense appetite for books, and a short 
purse; therefore the ‘Literary Revolution’ is 
| an incalculable boon to me, and, I doubt not, to 
tens of thousands just like me. God bless and 
prosper you.”—NELSON F. Brrp, Foxboro, Ont. 
CONUNDRUM! — ‘‘ Has some rich 
relative left you a colossal fortune which you are 
spending in publishing books for the people at 
| nominal prices? If so, I admire your taste. But 
, won't the old-line publishers be glad when it is 
| gone?”— B, F, Conepon, Randolph, N. Y. 





NOT SOLD BY DEALERS—PRICES TOO LOW- 





_DISCOUNTS TO YOU ARE 
SAME as to BOOKSELLERS. 


MILLIONAIRE ? — 
** Alden’s publications are 
simply immense, and the 
prices very low. John will 








have the kindness to send me by mail complete | book possible for the least money possible, LEN, Farmers’ Bank, Columbia City, Ind. 
cmmogee, and cnmmpte ta mena 3 the following Sell to buyers direct Gen. PHELPS’ 
hooks (value $0.02) /"”—Henry Warp Poote. | stint tans of posal Opinion. — “ Your ef- 
NEW ZEALAND. —‘Kindly mail | jie discounts. 375 TONS forte towardsextending 
me the April number of Cioice LITERATURE. | 1,000,000 books, profit useful information to 
Shall probably send you a twelve months’ sub- | one cent each %10,000, all classes, are the most 
scription.”—Gro, T, Boorn, Christchonch, Publish the books that deserve to sell—merit | extraordinary yet witnessed by any age or 

SIERRA LEONE, Africa.—‘* Please | wins in the end, | country. They ought to render your name im- 
send me a descriptive catalogue, as Laminneed | To make $1 and a friend js better than &5  mortal.”—GEN, J. W. PHELPs, Brattleboro, Vt. 
of some good books.”—C. A. McKie, Shesbro, | profit. - STATE LIBRARY of Kansas. — 

GUATEMALA, Cent. Am.—‘* Please) ~ Push things. pb . 8. Grant. ’ 7 “Having been connected with the State Li- 
send me ‘The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,’ CON SEQUEN( ‘E: The New W ay | brary for several years, and accustomed to buy- 
Inclosed find 25 cents.”—Ruv. Jno, C. HILL. brings the largest retail book trade in the world | ing books, [ cannot help but wonder how you 

—xtill growing beyond all example— | can sell so cheap; or else, wonder 
in spite of opposition and difficulty | how others can sell so dear.” — W, 
CHOICE BOOKS, | "si Enns Pope 
’ WONDER- BOOK !-~“This| BOLD—ORIGINAL.— “The 
} is indeed.a wonder-book, inthe amount | world’s greatest benefactor to-day is 

YORKSHIRE, England.—‘‘T am sand valuable John B. Alden, 
anxious to get a copy of the ‘Cyclopedia of quality of its the bold and 
Science,’ 4 vols., half Russia; also of the ‘ His- | contents, The i) oO LI DAY BOO KS original pub- 
torical Woudler-Book,’ and’ the ‘Doré Bible wonder is how 9 lisher, who is 
Gallery,’ Will you do me the favor to say how | gach a book, successfully 
much money [ must send/”—Rev, Joun Eb | whieh is a library in itself, can be sold at such | placing standard literature within the reach of 
warps, York Road, Dritlield. a a price,”-- Methodist Recorder, Pittsburgh. — | everybody who cares to read,”- 

GRAHAMSTOWN, South Africa. AND NO WONDER!— It is no won-| Bradford, Pa. 

“In reference to your MantvoLD Cyciorent ‘| der that the publisher calls it a ‘ Wonder-Book.’ SOUTH CAROLINA. —‘*I am de- 
oa yen Madly snd — ang tes geamaeas Ml) The scenes and incidents described in these | lighted with the books. They are marvels of 
a H. bab mut & BOR. F pages are more wonderful than anything in the | cheapness, beauty, and utility. Inclosed find 

SOUTH WALES.-—-** You may kind-} Arabian Nights or the Fairy Tales of Andersen | $88.09."”——Rrv. M. W. PRESSLY, Chester, 5. C. 
ly send me the following books, Inclose Post | or Grimm,”—National Baptist, Philadelphia, A MARVEL of Cheapness.—** Find 
Office Order for the sum of £1, On rece ipt of THE IDEA! Only $2.50!1—" A. won- inclosed &30.75. Everyone that sees the books 
ee books shall send a —— : iy E. der-book in more senses than one, ‘The idea of | S#Y8, ‘ What a marvel of cheapness,’ and ‘I 
Ww ADA, Ammanford, Carmarthenshire 3 putting a work like this at only #2.50 per copy, | want some of them.’ I will try to be a sort of 

CORK, Ireland. — ‘ Inclosed find | jcoms preposterous; and yet there is wisdom in| Wélking advertisement for you.”—L, A, Nox, 
bank draft, value 85.00, which please place to jt, for everybody will want it, and it will thus | Beaver Dam, Va. 
my credit, Please forward the six volumes as | be the means of advertising and introducing the) NKATNESS.—‘“‘As much distin- 
noted on the fly-leaf. You may geo that I have numerous other valuable ' guished for neatness of ap- 
not been idle in recommend ing your goods. ~ | books which the publisher is pearance and general typo- 
Tnomas H. Arrrings, 24 South Terrace, putting forward.” — Chris- graphical excellence as for 

tion at Work, N.Y. cheapness,” — Sun- 
TWO CENTS. day-School Times, 
—*T can truly say Philadelphia. 
that your two-cent ‘“*T MUST com- 
| (Elzevir) books are mend you for your 
a Godsend to our splendid persistence 
schools.” — Joun TRAINER, and surprising resource, and 

BOOKS SENT to any part of the | County Supt., Decatur, DL exceptional and quite unex- 
United States for Examination Be-| Dr. LOSSING'S Ver- pected honesty, ‘ Unexpect- 
fore Payment dict.—“ Your ‘ Historical Wonder-Pook’ JS a} ed’ I mean inquite a good sense—for who could 

Bes. 2 dyes . ware wonder—a wonder how an imperial octavo vol- | anticipate such rare regard for old claims and 

WEST BERMUDA.—* You will find umeof over 1,000 pages, with many illustrations, | debts, under the staggering sea of difficulty in 
inclosed $10 draft, Please send books named. | clear type, fine paper, handsomely bound, con- | rebuilding your noble enterprise.”—REV, CHAS. 
Please send catak ue as We shall want more,” taining four standard historical works of great | M. JONES, Golden, Colo, 

J. G. Meapows SMITH, Southampton, value, ct + 2.50," — BENSON J. * “ se 

rn . —- -*: ) value, ¢ an be aold for *: —BENsON J, Loss | EXCELLENT.—“The books. as 

DUMFRIES, Scotland. Please | Ina, LL. D., the celebrated historian, ’ 

\ un, ‘ awe a spear. GREG yp wy books, are exceflent. Paper, type, presswork, 
cond me —— we yaa to es | Ff REST, GRE J IRY vane ou ought to | illustrations, and binding are all good, and the 
CLOPEDIA; also, 8 nd ca Bgue ce yt » | sell ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND sets of the | price extraordinarily low.”—Literary World, 
HuGu CUNNINGHAM, 25 Castle St, Rawlinson in six months, and will do so if the | Boston. 

VICTORIA, British Columbia,—‘‘ I} reading public come to understand what you are ‘HKAPNESS —*' Thes oks 
see a very glowing account of the ‘ Guizot’s | doing for the intelligent masses, The books are | CHKAE NESS.— These books: are a 
History of France’ published by you. Ishould | marvels of cheapness and elegance combined.” |" vel of cheapness and excellence. We know 
like very much to get the work. Send mecata-|—-D. 8, Grecory, Prest. Lake Forest, Univer- of no other work of similar value and extent 
logue.”"—JAMES KAYE. sity, Lake Forest, Il. q 

DANISH WEST INDIES.—‘ Please} ONE DRAWBACK,.—‘ Thereis only 
send ine the following books, selected according | one drawback. « & seems more like get- 
to your latest price list. (Inclosed, $17.22.)"—| ting a present than making a purchase,” 

Rev. B. Rona, Friedenthal, St. Croix. Churchman, Toronto, 

CAPE BRETON. — 

** Please mail to my address 
the ‘Book-Worm’ for one 
year. 2 cents inclosed.” 

L. W. Hoyt, N, Sydney. : . ! 

CARNARVON, North Wales.—,| CIPHERED OVER in Vain!—*‘How, QUEEN TITANIA.—‘“ This dainty 
Kindly send me your catalogue, Ishallthank| Mr. Alden can give the eight volumes for  Elzevir edition is fit for Queen Titania’s hand.” 
you for informing me whether your books can | seventy-five cents a volume, and this on good | —Methodist Magazine, Toronto. 
be a y —_ i in = spare a a oe ee wet eye mer ADMIRABLE.—“ Put forth in such 
are they sent to buyers through book-post’— . -" Band arr ine . incre hn cilia 
J. EVANS OWENS, Snowden View, Llanberis. | over, but we fail to understand it.”—-Christian | admirable shape as to inc their circulation 


| among all classes,”—Indianapolis Journal. 


| ALMOST.—“The volumes you sent 
are almost a miracle of cheapness combined 
| with excellence."—Joun 8. Woo.son, Attor- 


SMYRNA, Turkey. —‘“‘As a_ trial | Leader, Boston. ‘ 
order, you will find inclosed a list of some books | ILLUSTRATIONS Superior.—*‘ This 
I wish you to forward me by first steamer leav- | edition includes all the maps, notes, and illus- 
ing your port. (Amount of order, $45,88.)"—| trations of the edition for which $18 has hereto- ‘ ~ 
Josep Sxpi. fore been charged (here reduced to $2.75), and | 2€Y, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, 

TUNG CHOW, North China.—‘*Will | the illustrations are actually superior to those of | MONEY Wanted !—‘‘I never feel the 
you please send me by mail the following books! the $18 edition.” —Oregonian, Portland,Oregon. | want of money so much as when I look over your 
* * Inclosed find five dollars. I hope that “THE MARVELOUS cheapness of | list of books.”—F. N, Giuton, Pontiac, Mich. 
will cover postage, but should it not, I will re-| these profusely illustrated and handsomely| ‘‘IF Mr. ALDEN continues to do 
mit the balance.”—Mrs. J. M. Suaw, Chefoo. | bound volumes must provoke comment every- | such excellent work ashe is now doing, he will 

CONDE-SUR-NOIREAU, France.—| where. The present edition includes the more | assuredly win the good wishes of all who are 
“ Please send me the following volumes from | than 400 really superb illustrations of the Eng- | interested in cheap, good literature.”—Sunday- 
the Exzevin Liprary.. * * * I inclose 50| lish edition.”—Journal, Indianapolis. School Times, Philadelphia. 
cents."—F. JuLLmEN, Professeur d’ Anglais,| ‘‘CERTAINLY one of the prettiest} PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON.— 
Rue Rousseau. books to be found, whatever the price.”—Meth- | « The humblest subscriber to a mechanics’ in- 


FROM JERUSALEM.—“ Wisdom is | °dist Recorder, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


; stitute has easier access to sound learning than 
the principal thing, therefore get wisdom. * *| ‘‘THE ENTERPRISING publisher | had either Solomon or Aristotle. Whoever 


Apply thine heart unto instruction, and thine has put us under great obligations by giving us | reads English is richer in the aids to culture 
ears to the words of knowledge,”—SoLomon, | these works in so beautiful, cheap, and conven- | than Plato was,”"—From preface to The Intel- 
King of Israel. ient form.”—Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia, | lectual Life. 


| ne'er die a millionaire.” — 
The Item, Huntsville, Texas. 

JAY GOULD Beaten!—‘‘I believe 
| the country would lose less by the failure of 
| Gould than John B. Alden. The loss of one 
| would be in commerce, and by the other, in 
learning.”—A. Davis, Du Quoin, Ill. 
| BOTTOM DOLLAR.—*‘John, you 
| lead me into temptation. Youdraw the bottom 
| dollar, by your winning way, and yet I freely 
| give youabsolution. Inclosed find $1.00.”—REv. 
| D. LuTHER Rotn, Lunenburg, Nova Scotia. 

IRISHMAN’S Wish.—‘‘I send you 
$12.20. If you had asked more you could have 
had it. As the Irishman said: ‘ May you live 
to ate the hen that scratches over yere grave!” 
Rev. E. A. WuitwaM, Jonesville, Mich. 

‘““WE CONGRATULATE Mr. Alden 
in his ‘new departure’ by which he includes in 
his publications the best works of the great 
masters of art illustrating literature.”—Journal 
of Education, Boston. 

“IT IS A REAL benefaction to that 
large class of people who have little money and 
| much hunger after knowledge, shat such books 
| are now put within their reach.”— Bible Banner, 

Philadelphia, Pa, 





| 


ADDRESS JOHN B, ALDEN, PUBLISHER, 393 PEARL St., NEw York, P. O. Box 1227. 
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She Sunday-sehool. 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 23D. 


THE PROVERBS OF SOLOMON—Pnrovenss i, 
1—16. 


Tue Temple of Solomon long since went to 
ruin. His wealthwas long ago scattered, and 


his splendor is merely a memory. But his 


‘‘wisdom,” his contemplations and utterances - 


regarding the affairs of every-day life, these re- 
main, and are as familiar to the unlettered man 


as to the student. Solomon the philosopher, 


was greater than Solomon the king. And as 
Solomon’s philosophy dealt not with matters 
discussed only by the learned, but with the 
affairs of every-day life, the study of which 
makes the whole world kin, he comes near to the 
life and thuughts of all mankind, and the man 
Solomon is greater than the philosopher. 

The great theme of the book is wisdom, This 
is set forth as the “‘ principal thing,” the great 
matter to be sought, and the book can be under- 
stood only as one comprehends what is meant 
by wisdom. 

Wisdom is not learning. This can be acquired 
only by the few, while wisdom is necessary to all, 
and is demanded of all. A man may not be to 
blame for not having learning, but he is con- 
demned if he has not wisdom. On the other 
hand, many a learned man lacks wisdom, while 
many an unlettered man is richly wise. It is 
not the possession of the material of knowledge 
which constitutes one a wise man, but the use 
he makes of it. The greatest architect is not he 
who has been able to gather the greatest amount 
of building materials and tools, but he who can 
make the best use of these. One man may 
be able to build a better and more elegant struc. 
ture with an ax and a few logs than another can 
with the best of tools and the greatest assort- 
ment of material. So one man, whose intellec- 
tual resources are the most meager, may arrive 
at a clearer, better understanding of the great 
facts of the universe than another, who has all 
the learning of the schools. The wise man is 
the man who has wil, the kind designated as 
‘‘mother-wit,” the man who knows, the man 
who can tell ‘what is what,” the man of sound 
judgment, of correct ideas regarding matters re- 
quiring action. This wisdom and discretion is 
needed by every man, and may be exercised by 
every man. 

Now what is the first thing in wisdom, its 
foundation element? It is “the fear of the 
Lord.” Fear, as used in this connection, is not 
terror; it is simply reverence, which word in 
the original Latin means fear. The feeling in- 
cicated is veneration, adoration, involving also 
love and delight. It is the feeling expressed in 
the petition ‘‘ Hallowed be thy name,” a worship 
for the character of God, a love for and delight 
in holiness and purity and goodness. The foun- 
dation of wisdom is the perception of what is 
best and most to be desired ; and the first thing 
necessary to be understood is that godliness, 
purity, uprightness, is the chief thing to be de- 
sired, 

The “smart” man is not always wise, He is 

apt to think that, while virtue is a good thing, 
one can have too much of it, that a little aid 
from the Devil is not only advantageous but 
necessary. He is liable to find, however, that 
he has made a woful mistakc, and has caugat 
hold of the hot end of the poker. Many men 
when they say that honesty is the best policy mean 
merely that it is generally such; they cannot 
belicve but that now and then it must be dis- 
pensed with. But the first element in true wis- 
dom, the foundation principle of ‘common 
sense,” is knowledge that worship for what is 
pure and good is the only basis of well being. 

With reverence for the Lord the lesson de- 
mands atvention to the monitions of father and 
mother. Many aman will give good advice to 
his son, when he does not follow right ways 
himself. Each father wishes his son to do well, 
and he has an inward consciousness of the great 
fact that to be a true mania better than to be a 
*‘ smart” man. 

One of the most important lessons of life is to 
learn to say No! The easy good nature which 
makes it impossible to refuse a loan of money to 
an untrustworthy neighbor will lighten a man’s 
purse, and the pliancy which lays a young man 
liable to be coaxed into evil will ruin his whole 
career. Keep in mind the distinction between 
right and wrong, and when invited to cross 
that line *‘ consent thou not.” 

The book of Proverbs condemns ** folly.” 
This is something more than ignorance: it in- 
volves moral perversity. If a man thinks the 
moon no larger than a cart-wheel, we smile at 
his lack of knowledge; but if he declares that 
vice is as good as virtue, that a sinful action 
may be better than a right one, we despise him. 
His error is not of the head alone, but of the 
heart. The wisdom and folly of the Proverbs, 
like faith and unbelief in the New Testament, 
are not intellectual but moral perceptic ns. 


-Bhall be announced. 





Mews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

Tue great and the only excitement last week 
was centered in the election and its results, 
There were but few disturbances throughout the 
country on election day, and those were not of a 
serious character. The throngs that crowded 
the streets of the cities on Tucsday night, await- 
ing the returns, were for the most part goud- 
natured, aud the returns were of such a charac- 
ter as to please almost equally the adherents of 
each great party. Soon after midnight, how- 
ever, the telegrams to this city indicated the 
election of Mr. Cleveland. The Independent 
vote had shown itself to be the determining 
power of the election. In New York and Brook- 
lyn it proved far greater than had been ex- 
pected even by the most zealous Independents. 
It was noticeable, however, that, while Mr. Cleve- 
land gained in recognized Republican wards, Mr. 
Blaine gained in Democratic wards, The first 
ward of Brooklyn, the stronghold of Independ- 
ents, which gave Mr. Garfield 547 majority, gave 
Mr. Cleveland 498 majority, indicating thus a 
change of more than a thousand votes. On 
Wednesday morning the partisan papers on 
either site claimed the election for their candi- 
date, and for a while there seemed to be some 
uncertainty, This was not wholly dissipated 
till Friday, when the booming of cannon in the 
City Hall Park, of this city, and the flying of 
flags on the City Hall announced the election of 
Grover Cleveland. It must be remarked, how- 
ever, that the New York Tribune and the Re- 
publican National Committee still claim that the 
certainty of the election will not be established 
until the official count for the State of New York 
The plurality for Mr. 
Cleveland, it is acknowledged, will prove a very 
emall one, not greatly exceeding a thousand 
votes. We give below the list of electors chosen, 
Congressmen elected, and the estimated state 
pluralities : 


—Electors.—. —Congress.—, —-Pluralities.—, 
Blaine. Clev. Rep. Dem, Rep. Dem, 

Alabama.... — o — » -- 50,000 
Arkansas.... — 7 - 5 - 20,000 
California... 8 - « 13,000 
Colorado.... 8 _ 1 - 4,000 -- 
Connecticut. 6 3 3 - 1,247 
Delaware.... — 8 - 1 4,013 
Florida...... — 4 2 4,500 
Georgia...... - ry 10 -- 35,010 
Tilinois...... 23 — WwW 16 20, 
Indiana..... - ib 4 9 - 6,500 
Iowa 13 7 4 80,000 -- 
Kansas...... - 7 - 85,005 -- 
Kentucky... — 18 1 10 -- 40,000 
Louisiana... — 5 1 5 -- 18,000 
Maine,....... 6 - 4 = 20,000 -- 
Maryland... — 4 1 5 - 1u,000 
Massach'ts.. 14 —- wW 2 23,700 o 
Michigan.... 13 = 1 7 5,000 _ 
Minnesota... 7 _ 5 - 85,000 = 
Mississippi... — 9 — 7 -- 15,000 
Missouri.... — 16 1 18 — 40,000 
Nebraska... 65 - 8 — 20,000 -- 
Nevada...... 3 — 1 _ OU _ 
New Hamps. 4 - 2 - 4,100 _ 
New Jersey. — 4 4 8 _ 5,200 
New York,.. — % OT 17 - 1,200 
N. Caroliua. - il 1 » - 25,000 
Ohio ......... 23 - 10 ul 35,000 — 
Oregon...... 3 a 1 -- 1,500 ~ 
Pennsylva’,. - 5 60,000 _ 
R. Island.... 4 - 2 7,000 
8. Carolina.. - 9 1 6 - 35,000 
Tennessee... — 12 8 7 10,000 
Texas........ 18 - il - 85,000 
Vermont 4 2 22,000 _ 
Virginia..... - 12 2 8 = 7,000 
West Va.... — 6 8 1 _ 4,500 
Wisconsin... 11 -- 7 2 5,000 = 

Total 182 219 «143—s182 . _ 


Ex-MayorWilliam R. Grace, the Citizens’ candi- 
date for Mayor of New York, was elected by 
nearly 11,000 plurality over Gibbs, the Republi- 
can candidate, and Alderman Grant, the Tam- 
many Hall candidate. The Citizens and County 
Democracy also elected the District Attorney, 
Comptroller and one Judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas. Tammany elected two Judges, 


. President Arthur has issued the following 
Proclamation for a day of National Thanksgiv- 
ing: 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 7th, 1884, 
By the President of the United States of America: 


A PROCLAMATION, 


The season is nigh when it is the yearly wont of 
this people to observe a day appointed for that pur- 
pose by the President as an especial occasion for 
thanksgiving unto God, 

Now, therefore, in recognition of this hallowed 
custom, 1, Chester A. Arthur, President of the 
United States, do hereby designate as such day of 
general thanksgiving Thursday, the 27th day of this 
present November. 

And1do recommend that, throughout the land, 
the people, ceasing from their accustomed occupa- 
tions, do then keep holiday at their several homes 
and their several places of worship, and with heart 
and voice pay reverent acknowledgment to the 
Giver of all good for the countless blessings where- 
with he hath visited this nation. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the seal of the United States to be af- 
fixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, the seventh day 
of November in the year of Our Lord one thous- 
and eight hundred and eighty-four, and of the 
Independence of the United States the one hun- 
dred and ninth. CHESTER A, ARTHUR, 

By the PresMent— 

FRED’K T. FRELINGHUYSEN, Secretary of State. 





FOREIGN. 


----The London Times, of Saturday morning, 
in a leader devoted to the American Presidential 
contest, says: 

“Tt is unlikely that there will be any serious at- 
tempt to contest the result of the election, Mr. 
Blaine is a man of great gifts, and is an accom- 
plished speaker; but he has, unhappily, identified 
himself with speculative schemes and moneyed in- 
terests. Mr. Cleveland has few brilliant qualities. 
His public career has been comparatively brief and 
modest; but he has shown a high sense of public 
duty, and will faithfully discharge his trust without 
favoring either the magnates of Wall Street or the 
demagogues, It is to be hoped that Mr. Bayard will 
accept office under Mr. Cleveland. Mr. Bayard isa 
man of the highest integrity and ability, and will 
not discredit the best traditions of American diplo- 
macy. The Democrats must now show that they 
are true to the principles of political purity and ad- 
ministrative reform. The recent electoral conduct, 
especially on the Republican side, has disclosed the 
existence of widespread corruption, which has 
alarmed honorable men in all parties.” 


..A dispatch to The Tribune from London, 
dated Nov. 8th, contains the following : 

“Lord Northbrook’s financial proposals in regard 
to Egypt are believed in the city to include payment 
in full of interest to bondholders, reduction of inter- 
est on English Suez Canal shares, and ten years of 
English occupation, England paying the cost of the 
garrison, This means that England is to find the 
money with which to meet the deficit, Lord North- 
brook holding it impossible to increase taxation in 
Egypt. The proposals encounter the strongest op- 
position in the Cabinet, and there are rumors of a 
crisis and possible split in the Cabinet, Lord North- 
brook resigning if his scheme is rejected, and his 
opponents threatening to resign if it is adopted, 
The reported fall of KhartQm on Monday is now 
known to have been an elaborate fabrication of 
French origin. The Times's story, that the Khedive 
had telegraphed to the Queen and the Prince of 
Wales confirming the report, is believed to have 
proceeded from a news agency at Cairo, It was in- 
cautiously accepted here without inquiry, and con- 
tradicted the same day.” 


....-The London Times’s correspondent at 
Tien-Tsin telegraphs that he has just had an 
interview with Li-Hung-Chang, who says that 
China will probably agree to the following terms 
with France: To resume the May treaty, but 
France must waive the question of indemnity, 
and can occupy Kelung until the frontier terms 
are executed. These terms are to be the maxi- 
mum. The Paris correspondent of the Times 
states that the Chinese conflict would be 
speedily settled if England and America would 
agree to act together in bringing their united 
influence to bear upon the belligerents, and thus 
promote a settlgment which would be honorable 
and satisfactory to all. It is rumored that the 
French Cabinet Courtvil, on Saturday last, 
agreed to forego the demand of an in:emnity 
from China, and that preliminary peace negotia- 
tions with China have been almost concluded. 


..The death last week of Mr. Henry Faw- 
cett, Postmaster-General of Great Britain, is 
lamented throughout Evgland as a_ public 
calamity. Friends and opponents alike bear 
testimony to his capacity, uprightness, cheerful 
heroism under physical disaster, loyalty to con- 
viction regardless of party, services to India, 
success a8 Postmaster-General, and popularity 
in the House of Commons. The respect and 
admiration of all classes, from the Queen down- 
ward, are expressed iu every possible way. His 
funeral took place on Monday, near Cambridge. 
Mr. Gladstone was expected to be present. The 
leading Continental papers join in tributes to Mr, 
Fawcett’s memory. Eulogies were pronounced 
in Parliament by Sir Stafford Northcote, the 
Marquis of Hartington and Justin McCartby. 


. The Suez Canal Company will send a com- 
mittee to Egypt this week to examine and re- 
port upon the feasibility of widening the present 
canal, and determine whether a necessity exists 
for the building of a second canal. M. de 
Lesseps and his son will accompany the com- 
mittee. 


.-The cholera has appeared in Paris, There 
were thirty-seven cases and twelve deaths on 
Friday. The epidemic sinve then has increased, 
and is causing general alarm both in France and 
throughout Europe. 


..-Much damage was done last week by high 
tides along the Canadian coast and St. Lawrence 
River. The Joss is estimated ata quarter of a 
million of dollars. 














FOR IMMEDIATE RELIEF of Coughs and 
Colds use the popularremedy, Madame Porter's 
Cough Balsam, one of the best and cheapest 
medicines sold. Its virtues have been tested 
by thousands for many years in the treatment 
of all diseases of the Throat and Lungs, and is 
confidently offered as a reliever of those dis- 
eases. Price, 25, 50, and 75 cents a bottle. 
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Elnira, Nov. Sth, 1884, 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
281 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Gentlemen: — The Associa- 
ted-press dispatches of the 
election returns, were taken, 
at the Western Union Office, 
in this city, last night, by 
Charles’ F. Lantry, on the 
Remington Type-writer. Six 
copies were taken simulta- 
neously, with perfect success. 

Very truly, 


Harry M. Clarke. 
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NOTICES. 


¢@” ail communications na for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscell of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 2787. 

<@~ Al) communications for the Commercial Depart- 
#ent to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to THE 
InpErENDENT, Box 2787. 

@~ Remittances should be made payable to THz 
(NDEPENDENT. 

t®@” No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
aicatons. Whatever is intended for insertion must be 
authenticated by the name and address of the writer; 
not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty of 
good faith. 

&” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
Views or opinions expressed in the communications of 
our correspondents. 

Sm Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
soripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
ease, hold ourselves responsible for their return. 
Authors should preserve a copy. 
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THE NEXT PRESIDENT. 


GroveR CLEVELAND is chosen President. 
We deem the returns conclusive on this 
point. For the first time in twenty-four years 
the Democratic Party has triumphed in a 
Presidential election. Would that the victory 
were amore worthy one. But it becometh 
good citizens to acquiesce in the result, 
though it may cost some effort to do so. 
The people have declared their sovereign 
will, and from it there is no appeal. 

Grover Cleveland is our President-elect, 
and we intend to treat him with the respect 
due the office. Since his nomination we 
have done what we could to defeat bim. 
We believed him, on account of his private 
life, and notwithstanding his administrative 
record, to be unworthy to sit in the chair 
graced by Washington, Jefferson and Lin- 


coln, and gave our reasons as fully 
and fairly as we could. We with- 
draw nothing. We set down naught 
in malice, so we have nothing to 


apologize for. The fact that Mr. Blaine 
repelied us did not make Mr. Cleveland's 
candidacy more acceptable to us. We 
turned to Mr. St. John not, indeed, as a 
model candicafe, but as representing a great 
issue, and as being in personal character un- 
objectionable. There is no need to be 
ashamed of having supported the Prohibi- 
tion ticket. It has not, indeed, won the 
fight, but it has won the right to be heard 
and héeded by the Republican Party. 

The result of the election shows that the 
people are willing to trust the Democratic 
Party. It is no longer the Party of Rebel- 





lion. The issues of the War “‘ are dead and 
should be buried.” During the campaign 
just ended, there have been no distinctively 
Democratic principles as opposed to dis- 
tinctively Republican principles. In fact, 
if we were to judge from the platforms of 
the national conventions, we might say 
that principles had not entered into the 
struggle. It has been rather a contest of 
man against man, and Grover Cleveland 
has won. 

But we are Republicans, as we were 
before the Chicago Convention and have 
been since. We have never for a moment 
abandoned what we understand to be Re- 
publican principles. Our chief complaint 
was against the party’s candidate, and 
against many of the planks of its platform. 
No amount of dragooning could ever have 
made us accept its hateful anti-Chinese 
plank. No amount of party spirit could blind 
us to the cowardly character of the Republi- 
can declaration of principles. On the other 
hand, we say freely that the Democratic 
declaration of principles was as bad, or 
worse. We will never yield a particle of 
support toany of its objectionable features. 

The success of Mr. Cleveland means 
the failure of Mr. Blaine, whose elevation 
to the Chief Magistracy we should have 
greatly deplored. As to Mr. Cleveland, 
he owes us no favors and we make him no 
promises. We shall feel perfectly free to 
approve or to condemn his official acts as 
they shall seem to us to deserve praise or 
merit condemnation. : 


SEABURY AND ASBURY. 





Test two names have a special histor- 
ical significance this year. Seabury was 
the first bishop of the Protestant Episcopal, 
and Asbury the first (virtually) of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. Both were con- 
secrated une hundred years ago; Bishop 
Seabury in Scotland, November 14th, Bish- 
op Asbury in Baltimore, December 27th. 
These consecrations mark very important 
epochs in the history of these two commu- 
nions, and it is fitting that celebration should 
be made of them. 

Oddly enough, the Seabury centennial 
was observed in Scotjand early in October, 
special sermons being preached in Edin- 
burgh, Inverness, and Aberdeen; and in 
the latter city, where Bishop Seabury was 
consecrated, there was a meeting of the 
Episcopal Synod, at which an exchange of 
gifts took place, the diocese of Connecticut 
presenting, through Bishop Williams, to 
the diocese of St. Andrews, a silver chalice 
and paten, and receiving in return a pas- 
toral staff, with figures of Saints Andrew 
and John, Bishop Kilgour, the chief conse- 
crator of Bishop Seabury, and of Seabury 
himself graven on it. There were also in- 
teresting historical papers by Dr. Beards- 
ley, of Connecticut, and Protessor Grub. 
There will be a further celebration in Con- 
necticut, on Friday of this week, which is 
the actual anniversary. 

The Methodist Centenary is of the work 
of what is known as the Christmas Con- 
ference of 1784, which met in Baltimore 
and organized the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. It was that Conference whieh 
elected Asbury bishop, and Dr. Coke, who 
had received Episcopal power from Wesley 
and was himself recognized as bishop, con- 
secrated him. Bishop Asbury laid, and 
laid well, the foundations of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, uniting, extending and 
shaping it, and preparing it for its marvel- 
ous career. 

The Conference, which is to meet in 
Baltimore December 10th, for a week’s 
session, is to represent not only the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, but the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, and several 
other branches, which have a common in- 
terest in the Christmas Conference. The 
distinct colored Churches alone have nearly 
850,000 members, and the Canada Church, 
which also holds a filial relation to the 
Church organized a century ago, is to join 
in the rejoicing. Some of the non-Episco- 
pal and two German Methodist bodies hold 
themselves aloof for some reason; but the 
bodies which will participate in the Con- 
ference have in the aggregate, three and 
three-quarter millions of members! This 


enormous growth is due, in no appreciable 
degree, to immigration, but to evangelistic 
effort. The program, which provides for 





twenty-three essayists to treat historical 
and doctrinal topics, and seventy-five se- 
lected speakers for evening meetings de- 
voted to missions, education, the Sunday- 
school, etc., is a formidable affair, but the 
Executive Committee know that, they have 
large resources to draw from. 

The Anglican and Methodist Churches in 
this country held intimate relations before 
they were organized as distinct American 
bodies, the latter in 1784, the former in 
1785. Soon after there were negotiations 
for union, but they came to naught. Meth- 
odism has increased enormously, notwith- 
standing its many divisions, while the Epis- 
copal Church has marched on with digni- 
fied, but much less rapid stride, contenting 
itself with the methods which centuries of 
use have made sacred and precious to its 
followers. Each has had its own mission, 
and each has filled a place of great import- 
ance in the ecclesiastical histdéry of our 
country. 


_ 
—_ 


POLITICAL BETTING, 


Lorp Bacon said that a man could never 
be certain of anything unless he had a bet 
on it—a delicious Baconian satire on the 
fantastic confidence which is founded on a 
bet. It seems to have been taken up by 
this generation in solemn earnest; and 
though we have not yet heard that any one 
has made a bet for the express purpose of 
deepening his religious convictions, we do 








know of a brace of church officers and- 


Sunday-school superintendents who have 
taken this way of firing their minds with 
political fervor. 

Exactly what the motive and the excuse 
of all this betting on elections is cannot be 
explained in a word. The main point is 
that the practice has been general enough 
to be alarming, and to have deepened the 
apprehensions and anxieties which at this 
moment agitate the public mind. Men 
whose position in the Church and in so- 
ciety implies that they have conscience and 
character, are known to have gone deep 
enough into this practice this year to make 
the result of the poll a serious matter, not 
only for their private purses, but for their 
business solvency. 

It looks very much as if the moral con- 
fusion that has been allowed to creep into 
Wall Street had darkened men’s minds, as 
to the line that distinguishes legitimate 
from illegitimate speculation, to such an ex- 
tent as to have given them an easy excuse 
in their daily business for the extra bazard- 
ous speculation of taking a few bets on an 
election. The magnitude of the sums in- 
volved is hardly to be explained as due to 
the desperate excitement of the gamblers. 
It looks much more like business, coolly 
ventured into, and with the hope of mak- 
ing a good deal of money with a very little 
trouble. 

As pure sport the practice is bad enough. 
It is then nothing less than high-priced 
and ruinous gambling; but it is not so ruin- 
ous and not so full of blight and mischief 
all around as when it is practiced in this 
cold, calculating, deliberate way as a 
method of making money. 

At all events, between the youngsters who 
bet a few timid quarters, because they are 
too much scared at the sound of their voices 
to venture more, and the sportsmen who 
lay down a stake large enough to give them 
the luxury of a tingling interest in the 
world’s affairs for two or three months, 
and the dull consciences who follow a 
fashion, and the cool, calculating kind who 
look upon the whole matter as a promising 
speculation—between them all the practice 
of betting on elections has grown to enor- 
mous and dangerous proportions. 

Even people who would not themselves 
lay a wager have watched the reports of 
what the book-makers were doing as some 
indication of what the result was to be. 
That these wise and crafty people knew 
rather less and certainly nothing more than 
ordinary folk, the issue of most elections 
shows, and notably the one which has just 
ended, in which it is reported that the 
betters at heavy odds lost and had to pay. 

On moral grounds this is deplorable. 
Have we fallen so low that a great, excit- 
ing question cannot come up in this coun- 
try without stirring the men to go to bet- 
ting among each other on the result? Are 
we really so devoid of genuine interest in 
the paramount concerns of the day that a 





considerable part of the people can permit 
themselves to look at these questions from 
a betting point of view? 

For the present we do not press the moral 
argument against the practice. What we 
want now to insist on is the political abuse 
and the mischief that comes with it. 

The law of this state is so decided on the 
subject as to disfranchise for that election 
any voter who has a bet on it. The pre- 
sumption is that the bet gives him a direct 
pecuniary interest in the election, which 
corrupts his relation to the state and viti- 
ates his own freedom. It does this both 
at the time of voting, so that he cannot 
say, when he votes, that his mind is wholly 
free to act on the question as it then stands; 
and it vitiates his position afterward by 
giving him a corrupt and dangerous inter- 
est in the result which is so far forth a men- 
ace to the purity of the count and to the 
confidence of the people in it. 

This year the feeling on this subject has 
been strong and approached the danger 
point. It has this much ground, that there 
are known to have been enormous odds 
risked on the election and this made a great 
fund of possible corruption. The danger 
seems to have been more palpable this year, 
as the odds were enormous and the holders 
of them lost. 

We protest against the practice in the 
name of morality, and we protest against it 
in the name of good citizenship. Every 
man who makes a bet on an election so far 
forth corrupts himself and vitiates his citi- 
zenship. He should be challenged at the 
polls and forbidden to vote. 





PREACH THE WORD. 


Tnrus the Apostle Paul charged his son, 
Timothy. Itis a charge and exhortation 
which needs very much to be repeated in 
these days to preachers, both young and 
old. As we have occasion to read and look 
through many sermons, to say nothing of 
those we are occasionally privileged to 
hear, we are struck with the poverty of 
scriptural thought and quotation. There 
is a text, indeed, to begin with, and that is 
from the Bible; and from the text there is 
a theme, if not evolved, at least suggested ; 
but, for the rest, in many (too many) cases, 
there is little else than the excogitations of 
the preacher. We would not venture to 
say that such sermons are not good ser- 
mons of their kind, nor that they do not 
do good. Certainly they are often very in- 
teresting to hear, and give evidence of 
much careful study, and have in them the 
suggestion of personal earnestness; but 
there is little or no preaching of the Word 
in them. 

It is a question whether the modern sem- 
inary training given to young men is any 
improvement on the old-fashioned way of 
training up young ministers in the studies 
and in the parishes of the more learned and 
successful ministers, where the chief text 
book is the Bible itself, studied in close 
proximity with the people of the parish. 
Whether the large place given to the study 
of science and philosophy and the systems 
of theology current in our day is not doing 
much to train the young preachers away 
from the constant study and practical use 
of the Bible is a question that is fairly 
open to debate. It probably would not be 
practicable, in this ‘‘fast age,” to preach 
such sermons as the fathers of the seven- 
teenth century did; but it is certainly re- 
freshing to turn away from modern ser- 
mons, even the best of them, and spend an 
hour or two with one of John Flavel’s mas- 
terly productions, saturated and buttressed 
as they are from beginning to end with the 
Scriptures; or with one of Richard Sibb’s 
or Henry Smith’s or David Clarkson’s or 
John Bunyan’s. The young minister who 
has not read and studied the sermons of 
Stephen Charnock or Thomas Adams has 
lost a treat and help which he can ill 
afford to lose. After being in company 
with these old masters of the Word, the 
ordinary sermon, or even the very best of 
modern sermons, which are found in the 
printed volumes of the day, seem like the 
veriest skimmed milk, to say nothing of 
the lack of the flavor and taste of strong 
meat. 

A return to a more scriptural method of 
preaching, a wider use of the actual Word 
of God, both in the construction and body 
of our sermons, is, in our judgment, one 0 
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the imperative demands of the present 
necessity. With a revival of scriptural 
preaching, by which the conscience and 
heart of our audiences would be brought 
face to face with the very Word of God, 
we have no doubt there would be a wide- 
spread revival of religion among the 
Churches, and a great ingathering of souls 
from among those who believe not. It is 
the Word of God that is ‘‘ quick and power- 
ful,” and not our thoughts about that Word, 
or our conclusions drawn from it. It is 
well enough, and of course necessary, that 
the preacher furnish the Sword of the 
Spirit with a handle by means of which he 
may wield it; but itis the sword and not the 
handle that is to do the work of conviction 
and conversion. The Holy Spirit is not 
pledged to make our words powerful, but 
he is pledged to energize and fill with life 
and power the words of God. We fear that 
most of us have fallen into the habit of go- 
ing out to battle with the handle only, or, at 
least, we have made the handle so largely 
out of proportion with the heavenly blade 
that it is of little use in the conflict. 

It was the method of our Lord to instruct 
his disciples, confound his enemies, and 
comfort, cheer and bring life and hope to 
the perishing, by means of the Scriptures. 
The great sermons of Peter, Stephen and 
Paul were all drawn from the Word of God. 
It is true that we have, in all probability, but 
the outline of their discourses given us in 
the New Testament. But admitting that 
these records be but the skeleton of their 
discourses, we have in them the suggestion 
of the true method of preaching. 

Not a few persons are often perplexed to 
know why it is that some unlearned evan- 
gelist, who has had no training inthe col- 
lege or seminary, is more successful in 
winning souls than are some of the most 
eminent preachers and lesrned divines. 
May the question not be answered and the 
wonder explained, by a reference to the 
fact that their sermons are hardly more 
than a collocation of Scriptures, arranged 
and sent forth with a view to move the mind 
and heart of the hearer. ‘A mere string- 
ing together of Scripture without any evi- 
dence of original thought,” said a critical 
preacher in our hearing once, with some- 
thing very like a sneer, as he turned away 
from one of Mr. Moody’s Bible Readings. 
And he was rather disgusted, and we fear 
a little angry, because, at the close of the 
reading and short, pointed appeal based 
upon the Word preached, some forty or 
fifty men and women followed the un- 
learned preacher to the inquiry-room, to be 
instructed in the way of life more fully. 
He could not see where the homely evan- 
gelist’s power was. Let our readers, both 
ministerial and lay, ponder this inspired 
exhortation: ‘‘ Preach the Word ;” and, per- 
haps, if the former class will adopt it and 
follow it a little more closely, and the latter 
class insist that more of the Word be given 
in the sermons they go to hear, we will soon 
see a different state of things in ourchurches. 
Professor Park is said once to have given 
ag a reason why he omitted the reading of 
the Word during a hot afternoon service, 
that his sermon was rather long, and he 
felt that, in order to bring the whole ser- 
vice within the usual hour, he had to leave 
out something; and so he omitted the 
scriptural reading. ‘‘Humph!” said the 
old deacon who had noted the omission of 
the Scripture lesson; ‘‘Suppose you leave 
out some of your own stuff the next time.” 
Perhaps we might do well to take the 
deacon’s advice, too. 





THE DEFEAT OF MR. BLAINE. 


Tue figures which give the election to 
Mr. Cleveland place the sixteen Southern 
States on his side, constituting what is 
called the ‘‘Solid South,” and casting one 
hundred and fifty-three electoral votes. To 
these are added the States of Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Indiana, and New York, cast- 
ing sixty-six efectoral votes, ahd swelling 
his aggregate to two hundred and nineteen 
such votes, or eighteen more than the num- 
ber necessary to secure his election. This 
would leave eighteen Northern and Western 
States whose electoral votes, amounting to 
one hundred and eighty-two, are credited 
to Mr. Blaine. These are the figures upon 
which the Democrats claim the election of 
Mr. Cleveland, and, assuming their correct- 
ness, the case is perfectly clear. f 





The great question which, intensely agi- 
tated the public mind last week, especially 
in this state, was whether the electoral 
votes of New York State should be counted 
for Mr. Cleveland or Mr. Blaine. The re- 
sult in the nation depended upon the an- 
swer to this question, and the popular vote, 
as between the two parties, was so close 
that excitement and anxiety in both natu- 
rally ran to the highest pitch. The official 
count will soon settle this question, and 
then the people will know who is to be 
their next President. Let them be patient 
till the result is legally ascertained and de- 
clared, and then let them cheerfully acqui- 
esce therein, whatever itmay be. We have 
no idea that fraudulent counting in this 
state, even if attempted, would succeed on 
either side; and we do not know that either 
side wi'l have the hardihood to make the 
attempt. The attempt would be a high 
crime, deserving the severest rebuke and 
the sternest punishment. 

Tne INDEPENDENT took the ground, weeks 
before the meeting of the Republican Con- 
vention, at Chicago, that it was inexpedient 
to nominate Mr. Blaine as the Republican 
candidate for President. The main reasons 
for this opinion were twofold. The first 
was that it would put the Republican Party 
on the defensive during the whole campaign ; 
and the second was that it would almost 
certainly lead to a bolt in the party against 
the ticket, which would probably defeat it 
inthis state, and, if so, then defeat it in the 
nation, and thus bring the Democrats into 
power. This is the substance of what 
we repeatedly said. We suggested the 
names of several other leading Republicans, 
any one of whom would better unite the 
party, and hence furnish a better chance 
for its success. 

The facts, as now disclosed, assuming 
the defeat of Mr. Blaine, show that his 
nomination wasa mistake. It led to a bolt 
on the part of the Independent Republicans, 
which would not have occurred with a dif- 
ferent candidate; and this bolt has proved 
strong enough in this state, when added to 
other causes, to decide the contest against 
the Republican ticket. Many of those Re- 
publicans who refused to support Mr. 
Blaine, voted directly for Mr. Cleveland, 
intending thereby to do what they could to 
defeat the former. Had their action been 
different, all the other circumstances being 
the same, Mr. Blaine would have been 
elected. Their action, added to the other 
causes in actual operation, is the one thing 
that has secured his defeat. 

The plain fact is that the Chicago Conven- 
tion, in the nomination of Mr. Blaine, put 
the Republican Party at a serious disad- 
vantage. It made a division where there 
might have been union on a different can- 
didate, and took a hazard which might and 
should have been avoided. We thought so 
at the time and have thought so ever since. 
This mistake has cost the party its present 
defeat; and it is to be hoped that the lesson 
taught will not be forgotten in the future. 
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THE CONGO CONFERENCE. 


Tue African International Conference, 
which met in Berlin on Monday of this 
week, has an important task before it. It 
will not only determine the attitude of 
Europe toward the Congo country, and 
whether the great River of that name is to 
be free to the world, but it will probably 
settle the destiny of the whole West Coast, 
from the Equator to the Orange River. It 
may also try, against a probable English 
protest, to include the Niger and its coun- 
try in its plan of partition. 

What the world is most interested in is 
the settlement to be made of the Congo 
question. Since Stanley began his Hercu- 
lean task of coustructing a highway to the 
Upper Congo and opening the marvelous 
valley of the interior to commerce, the 
African colonization fever has been raging 
in Europe. Portugal roused herself to 
claim sovereignty over the mouth of the 
great River, hoping to, profit by imposts 
upon the trade of the world; but her 
scheme, as embodied in the proposed An- 
glo-Portuguese Treaty, failed. France has 
also been anxious to seize any unappropri- 
ated territory on the great highway to the 
interior, and has hoisted her flag over sev- 
eral patches, while Germany and Great 
Britain have laid claim to portions on the 





coast. 


The secret of the present struggle for 
African territory is the immense trade 
which is springing up all along the West 
Coast, and especially on the Congo. It 
seems almost incredible that the volume of 
trade at the mouth of that River is already 
worth $14,000,000 a year; but Stanley is 
authority for the statement, and he ex- 
presses the opinion that a business of 
$130,000,000 can be done in the Congo 
basin. Portugal wants the splendid income 
which imposts on this trade would afford. 
France wants a share of it. England is, 
of course, looking out for herself. It is 
of the greatest moment that neither Por- 
tugal nor France shall get control of the 
delta. Stanley says Portugal’s greediness 
is the only reason why a railroad is not in 
operation to-day along the cataracts of the 
River. England is the only nation that 
could be trusted to control the Congo. It 
is true, as the London Times states, that 
‘‘ wherever the British flag flies trade is 
free to all comers; French or German 
merchants have the same advantages as 
Englishmen.” 

But it is more than probable that the 
claims and plans of the International Ass - 
ciation will be fully recognized and the 
River be made international, like the 
Danube. Several of the Powers which are 
to be represented in the Berlin Conference 
have already recognized the state which 
the International Association has sought 
to set up on the River, and it is scarcely 
probable that the Conference will interfere 
with so promising a project. France, how- 
ever, has the reversionary right of the 
Association, for which, if it should assume 
the position of the Association, it agrees to 
establish free trade, with the elastic promise 
that it may levy a tariff ‘‘in return for 
expenditure beneficial to commerce.” 

The course of diplomacy on this Congo 
question has some queer turns in it. At 
first France and the International Associa- 
tion were in what promised to be serivus 
strife on the Congo itself. Now they are 
apparently in accord. Then England and 
Portugal undertook to settle the question 
of the control of the delta, the strenuous 
opposition of the Manchester merchants 
preventing the ratification of the proposed 
treaty. Now Germany and France, on the 
basis of an understanding between them, 
call the rest of Europe to attend a Confer- 
ence in Berlin to approve the scheme which 
they have to present. Considering the cir- 
cumstances, England’s irritation is much 
less than might have been expected, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that a squadron 
of German iron-clads sails for the West 
Coast on the eve of the assembling of the 
Conference. 
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THE MORMON DEFIANCE. 


Tur Utah Commission, proceeding under 
the authority given by the Edmunds law, 
have succeeded in purging the poll lists of 
that territory, and in excluding actual 
polygamists from the right of voting and 
from that of holding office. This is the 
extent of the power bestowed, and the Com- 
mission seem to have exercised the power 
with vigor and discretion. The Mormons, 
though they bitterly denounce the Edmunds 
law, show no tendency to relax their zeal 
for polygamy, or conform their practice to 
the law of the land. The large majority of 
persons elected to office are Mormons, and, 
although not actual polygamists, they, 
nevertheless, stick to the creed of the 
Church in regard to polygamy. 

The Salt Lake Tribune tells us that, since 
the passage of the Edmunds Jaw, six con- 
ferences of the Mormon Church have been 
held at Salt Lake City, and that at cach one 
of them the Government was denounced 
as a persecutor, and that boasts were open- 
ly made of the intention to defy its author- 
ity. At one of these conferences Mr. Can- 
non declared that the Church was to be 
saved only by adhering strictly to the di- 
vine law which enjoins and sanctions po- 
lygamy. The conference advised the peo- 
ple to scatter abroad, some going into Ari- 
zona, and others into Idaho, and in this 
way to ‘‘ possess thé land.” There is no 
doubt of the intention, of the Mormon 
priesthood to take possession of the adja- 
cent territories, and there acquire ,suffi- 
cient influence to hold, at least, the balance 
of power, and thereby control the local 





législation in these territories. These 





leaders have shown themselves to be artful 
and far-sighted strategists. They have 
played their cards with great skill, and 
have hitherto, for the most part, succeeded 
in defeating all the efforts of the Govern- 
ment to suppress polygamy. 

The following recent utterance of a Mor- 
mon paper shows the epirit which animates 
and actuates this people: 

‘*Men say if we will only lay aside polygamy, 
will correct our marital relations, the opposition 
will be deprived of their war cry and persecu- 
tion will cease. This is a vain thought, induiged 
only by those who judge of this work by their 
own human knowledge. The effects of this 
work, and that which it is to accomplish, cannot 
be measured by any standard known to man. 
Since the disappearance of priesthood from the 
earth after the death of the Saviour, there has 
been no such power in the earth. It is known 
to us that opposition was proportionately 
stronger befors than it has been since the in- 
troduction of plural marriage. So we who are 
familiar with these matters know that the giving 
up of our marriage system would not have the 
effect that our friends would bespeak for it 
To-day we are confronted by the fact that the 
United States has pitted itself in its govern- 
mental capacity against us, exactly as we have 
been taught to expect. Shall we now falter or 
give way, become weak in the knees or tremble 
in the heart when we see this attitude so clearly 
defined? God forbid!” 

This is the sort of doctrine that the Mor- 
mon press and the Mormon priesthood 
preach to the people. They are taught to 
regard polygamy as a divine institution, 
resting for its authority on a special reve- 
lation from God, and to look upon the law 
of Congress forbidding it as having no au- 
thority to bind their conscience and prac- 
tice. Indeed, they consider this law to be 
simply a system of legislative persecution. 
They are hostile to the Government of the 
United States, and would actually fight if 
they hadthe power. And inasmuch as the 
Republican Party is responsible for the 
laws passed against polygamy, they are 
specially hostile to that party. Mormons are 
naturally Democrats, since these laws, when 
passed, were very generally opposed by the 
Democrats in Congress. And if the Gov- 
ernment were solely in Democratic hands, 
the great danger would be that Utah would 
be admitted into the Union as a state; and 
if ever thus admitted, then the whole ques- 
tion of polygamy would be remitted to 
state authority, with the certainty that it 
would be legalized and sanctioned by that 
authority. This would give the country a 
polygamous state, and perhaps in the end 
more than one such state. 

It is high time that the temporiziog sys- 
tem of dealing with Mormon polygamy 
should come to an end, We see no disposi- 
tion on the part of the Mormons to yield to 
the authority of the Government; and, on 
the contrary, we do see a definite and 
deliberate purpose to defy that authority. 
This attitude, on their part, presents ‘the 
direct question whether the Government 
can and will maintain and enforce its law 
against polygamy, and thereby suppress 
this beastly and monstrous immorality, or 
give up the task altogether, and in effect 
confess that the Mormons are too strong for 
it. The issue is a plain one, and the Govern- 
ment of the United States is on this subject 
simply a sham if it does not practically 
teach the Mormons that its laws must be 
obeyed. Let us have no more fooling with 
this Mormon abomination. 


<i, 
> 


UNIQUE STATESMANSHIP. 


Wuat a wonderful man is Mr. Gladstone! 
Wonderful is he for his versatility and his 
varied accomplishments, but especially 
wonderful for the vigor he carries with 
him into old age. He never made a more pro- 
found impression by his political addresses 
than by those he delivered in Scotland 
before Parliament met. This was the way 
in which he spent part of his holiday, and 
yet, with the weight of years on him, with 
the affairs of a great empire pressing upon 
him, and with the surety cf a great Parlia- 
mentary struggle before him he could fipd 
time to devote to literary work, and to con- 
sider questions as diverse as a Catechism 
and the Hittite empire. 

Tbe London TZimes calls bim ‘Our 
miraculous Premier”; and surely for many- 
sided greatness he has not an equal among 
living men. He is a great statesman; but 
he could just as easily have become a great 











theologian, a great echolar, or a grea 
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scientist. That he isa powerful writer on 
religious subjects his anti-Catholic publi- 
cations show, and that he has scholarly in- 
stincts some of his nice criticisms of Greek 
literature make evident, 

There is, nothing, however, which more 
strongly commends him to his admirers 
than his moral qualities. His present term 
of office has been beset with no ordinary diffi- 
culties. ‘The Tories have fought him with 
bitterness, the Irish, whose miseries he 
tried to alleviate, have treated him with 
shameful ingratitude, and even his own 
party has at times joined in the criticisms 
against him. But he has held on his way, 
with sublime patience, not in indifference 
or scornful defiance, like Bismarck, but 
with conscientious purpose to ascertain and 
adhere to the right, be the consequences 
what they may. If he ha’ sought merely 
for party advantage, he would have left 
the Irish question in a far less satisfactory 
condition. While he was planning to less- 
en the tyranny of landlordism and relieve 
the overburdened tenant, the tenant was 
planning violence and murder against the 
representatives of Government as well 
as against his oppressors. Such a mon- 
strous crime a3 that of Phonix Park, 
though the work of a few only, would have 
turned a less ¢ snscientious statesman than 
Mr. Gladstone from his interrupted plans of 
relief and made him blind thenceforth to 
the sufferings of the many. His noble 
bearing toward Jreland even estranged 
some of bis own supporters. The future, 
if not the present, will acknowledge the 
wisdom while it will praise the moral cour- 
age of this line of action. 

Mr. Gladstone it just now enduring some 
abuse for his South African policy. Upon 
his accession to the premiership he rejected 
Beaconsfield’s grand scheme of a colonial 
extension in South Africa, and gave back 
to the Boers their republic. He was moved 
to this solely by the conviction that Eng- 
land ought not to deprive the Transvaal 
Republic of any of its territory, nor its right 
of continued existence, even though it had 
no respect for the rights of the natives. 
This unexpected decision, in face of the 
fact of a costly war and of the use- 
lessness of resistance on the part of 
the Boers seemed to many a moral eccen- 
tricity; and now that the Boers have 
violated their treaty and sought to despoil 
the Bechuanas, Mr. Gladstone is blamed for 
the character of the settlement he too gen- 
erously proposed when he had the Boers in 
his power. But he has the strongest possible 
defense. The Boers were only fighting for 
their rights. He only acknowledged those 
righ‘'s. This moral quality makes his action 
wise and statesmanlike, whatever the conse- 
quences. This sort of statesmanship, and 
not that of the French Premier, Ferry, is the 
sort the world most needs. 


Editorial Hotes, 


Tue great Catholic Council opened in Balti- 
more, last Sunday, with all the pomp which 
elaborate and imposing ceremonies can give. 
Archbishops, bishops, abbots, vicars-general, 
theologians, and other dignitaries made a large 
and distinguished company, the prelates alone 
numbering about eighty. Perhaps Baltimore 
never saw a more imposing ecclesiastical pa- 
geant than that of the procession to the Cathe- 
dral, Multitudes watched it, and as the cross- 
bearer, carrying the processional cross, was 
seen, so runs the account, leading the proces- 
sion, * the faithful uncovered, or made a pious 
genuflection.” The rich vestments, the jeweled 
crosses, the dazzling magnificence of the dis- 
play might well suggest to the spectator the 
gorgeous court spectacles of the Middle Ages. 





* Venerable princes of the Church moved along 
with dignity, their jong trains supported by bright- 
faced boys; keen faced and intellectual looking men 
n the prime of life, men either ft to command or 
ready to obey, walked with modest mien; Bishops 
bearing lightly the weight of years and carrying the 
pastoral staff, filed silently past, the sunlight glanc- 
ing on their capes and miters. Occasionally among 
the crowd of clean-shaven faces could be seen one 

__-with patriarchal beard and venerable look, seeming 
as if he had stepped out from some richly stained 
window which glowed with the pictures of saints or 
apostles. Slowly swinging the censor, and spread- 
ng around an odor of frankincense, came the cen- 
sor-bearer, and then bringing up the rear, the Apos- 
tolic Delegate, Archb!shop Gibbons.” 

In the Cathedral, Archbishop Gibbons seated 
himself on the throne, while the Apostolic Dele- 
gate bestowed himself on a raised dais in 
front of the altar. The formalities of con- 
stituting the Council were simple enough, after 





what was meant for the eye of the public was 
concluded. The serious business of the Council 
is to come hereafter, and to be conducted in 
secret, upon the plans carefully mapped out in 
secret before the Council was opened. 


Ir might be expected that so thorough a 
Liberal as Mr. Gladstone, the liberator of the 
Irish Church and the friend of Liberation in 
Scotland, would favor Disestablishment in Eng- 
land. But he is a stanch Churchman, and might 
think there were reasons for preserving the con- 
nection between Church and State in England, 
which do not apply in Ireland or Scotland, He 
has written a letter to the Bishop of St. Asaph in 
which, after a short introduction, he says of 
Disestablishment : 


“Will it come? Ought it to come? Must it 
come? Is it near, or is it somewhat distant, or in- 
definitely remote? All these are questions of in- 
terest which [ could not touch with advantage un- 
less it be a single point—whether Disestablishment 
would be disastrous or not. } think it clear that 
there is only one way in which it might come to be 
disgraceful, That one way parts intotwo. Dis- 
establishment would be disgraceful if it were due to 
the neglect, indifference, or deadness of the Church, 
But this is a contingency happily so improbable 
that for present purposes It may be dismissed with- 
out discussion. It might also be disgraceful were it 
to arrive as a consequence of dissensions among the 
members of the Church. This, as it appears to me, 
would be an unwoithy termination of a controversy 
which ought to be settied upon far higher grounds, 
The particular ‘duty of Churchmen with regard to 
Disestablishment,’ which I shall try in a few words 
to set forth, is the duty of taking care that dissen- 
sions from within shall not bring the Establishment 
to ite end.” 





He then goes on at very great length to plead 
for moderation in controversy between the dif- 
ferent parties within the Church. In his ex- 
tended letter, which ie long enough to fill more 
than three of our columns, all he says of Disestab- 
lishment is given in the above extract, and what 
he says in this is that, except in two contingen- 
cies, neither of which need be anticipated, Dises- 
tablishment would not be disastrous. So far, 
therefore, as his opinions may be gathered from 
what he forbears to say we may infer that when 
the Erglish people shall demand Disestablish- 
ment Mr. Gladstone will offer no opposition. 
If he has nothing to say in condemnation of 
Liberation, while it is advocated only by a minor- 
ity, he will hardly stand forth to oppose it when 
it shall have become the dominant sentiment. 


Pastor Petersen, of Rellingen, has brought 
out a fifteen-page pamphlet on “The Teaching 
of the ‘I'welve Apostles,” which is remarkable 
among German works on the subject for its con- 
cise dealing with the facts, and for placing the 
date of the ‘“‘Teaching” anterior to the Epistle of 
Barnabas. The sound common-sense of the 
treatise makes it almost read like an English or 
American work. His reasons for putting it an- 
terior to the Epistle of Barnabas are derived 
from the internal evidence of the document 
itself. In the main, they are such as have con- 
vinced some of the American and English 
writers ; the parallel passages in the Epistle of 
Barnabas show an amplification, and that of 
such a sort as the writer of the *‘Teaching” would 
by no means have neglected, had it been before 
him to extract from. Pastor Petersen also 
thinks (as the Americans above-mentioned do) 
that the composition of the ‘‘ Teaching” dates 
back to the very borders of the Apoatolic age. 


We have received the following : 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—In reply to Bishop Payne’s inquiry as 
to the reason why the British Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Canada was not included in the recent 
union of the Methodist bodies inthis country, I 
know of no other than that which you suggest—viz., 
the negotiations at the time in progress for its 
union with the African Methodist Episcopal Church 
of the United States, 1 am not aware that any prop- 
osition was made by it for union with the other 
Methodist bodies here. If such proposition had 
been made, I am sure thatit would have been cour- 
teously and r tfully dered, The recent 
union was the outcome largely of the practical difi- 
culties arising from the overlapping of the Methodist 
bodies in the same towns or villages. These practi- 
cal difficulties were not felt to any appreciable ex- 
tent with reference to our British Methodist Episco- 
pal brethren, as there were only thirty-six (86) min- 
isters of that Church, including superannuates and 
missionary agents, in the whole Dominion. An- 
other reason, perhaps, was the fact that several of 
the congregations and ministers of the British Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church were situated in such re- 
mote places as the British West Indies, the Danish 
West Indies, British Guiana, and Dutch Guiana, 
besides several other places, the abbreviations for 
which in their list of stations, I cannot interpret, as 
D. 8. A., E. C., W. C. 8. A., and 8. A., the last prob- 
ably meaning South America. I presume it was the 
felt dificuity of administering from Canada the 
economy of churches so distant that led to the 
union with the African M. E. Church of the United 
States. 

Another possible reason you hesitate to state. I 
presume you refer to the color line. Of course I 
cannot say what influence race prejudice, if any 
exists among us, might have had, if the union had 
been proposed. I can only say that we have over a 
thousand colored members in the United Methodist 
Church. Some of the foremost ministers of Cana- 








dian Methodism have fraternally visited the Confer- 
ence of the British Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
late W. Morley Punshon has preached for them, and 
I have had myself the same honor. 

I do not think that the weak and wicked race 
prejudice, to which you refer, exists to any appre- 
ciable degree in Canada. Our colored fellow-citi- 
zens are among the most industrious, upright and 
thrifty of our population. They are distinguished 
for the remarkable absence among them of poverty 
and crime. 

It is interesting, as a historic fact, to note that the 
late venerable Bishop of the British Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, on account of his seniority, for many 
years took precedence in rank on all public occa- 
sions of all the clergy in the province, including the 
bishops of the Roman Catholic, Anglican and Metho- 
dist Episcopal Churches. I, tor one, rejoiced at this 
official recognition of the dignity of “our brother in 
black.” Yours fraternally, W. H. WiITHROW. 





A ToronTon1an writes thanking the Rev. W. 
F. Crafts and Tue INDEPENDENT for the lauda- 
tory article about the observance of the Sabbath 
in Canadian cities. He submits, however, that 
Mr. Crafts’s article does not possess its proper 
force, inasmuch as the writer fails to bring out 
the fact that proper ubservance of the Sabbath 
can exist along with a state of commercial ac- 
tivity and growth, such as only a few of the most 
progressive American cities can equal. Mr. 
Crafts gives the population of Toronto as 56,000. 
Tht was the population of the city in 1871. At 
the present time itis a little over 120,000—show- 
ing arate of growth exceeded only by that of 
Denver and Minneapolis during the same 
period. That a city can make this phenomenal 
growth, and still absolutely drop business one 
day out of every seven is, perhaps, as solid an 
argument in behalf of Sabbath-keeping as 
could easily be brought forward. 





A PHILADELPHIA contemporary, the Catholic 
Standard, complains that the managers of cer- 
tain Reformatories and other state institutions 
will not permit the Mass to be celebrated for 
Catholic inmates : 

“They permit Protestant religious services within 

their walls, and encourage, if not compel, the in- 
mates to attend them. But they do not accord the 
right and liberty to their Catholic inmates of Catno- 
lic public worship. . . . To permit non-Catholic 
inmates to have non-Catholic public worship, and 
yet ) deny Catholic inmates the liberty of having 
Catholic public worship, is to exercise the grossest 
upfairness and partiality.” 
But the managers do not permit Protestant re- 
ligious services—i.e., Protestant services as dis- 
tinguished from Catholic. The Lords Prayer is 
certainly not distinctively a Protestant prayer ; 
nor are the Ten Commandments exclusively 
Protestant enactments. The services in these 
institutions are neither Protestant nor Catholic, 
but such as are held by Catholics and Protes- 
tants alike, together with the principles of piety 
and morality which are held by all Christians, 
So long as the managers refuse to admit teach- 
ings which Protestants approve, but Catholics 
do not, they can consistently refuse to admit 
services which Catholics approve but Protestants 
do not. 





Tue Presbyterian Synod of Alabama, at its 
recent session, and bya very large majority, 
have wisely and emphatically condemned the 
evolution teachings of Dr. James Woodrow, 
Perkins prafessor of Natural Science in the 
Theological Seminary at Columbia, 8. C. The 
following resolu'ions on the subject, after a 
lengthy and animated debate, were passed by 
a vote of forty-one to nineteen: 

Resolved, First—That this Synod disapproves of the 
teaching of evolution as set forth by the Perkins 
professor in his published address, because such 
teachings are in conflict with the received interpre- 
tations of Scriptures as expressed in the standards 
of the Presbyterian Church. 

Second—That the Board of Directors of our Theo- 
logical Seminary at Columbia, 8. C., be and are 
hereby instructed to take such steps as shall prevent 
such views being taught in that institution.” 





A NEw departure has been inaugurated in the 
work of the American Institute of Hebrew, 
which promises great and good results. Hitherto 
the Institute has embraced both publication and 
educational features, and was virtually in 
the hands of its originator, the indefatigable Prof. 
Wm. R. Harper, of Morgan Park, Ill. In the 
four years of its existence, its usefulness has 
reached such dimensions, and it has won so 
many friends, that it was deémed best to give it 
a more general basis and character. Accord- 
ingly it bas been divided into two bodies, the 
American Institute of Hebrew and the American 
Publication Society of Hebrew. The latter will 
be conducted on purely business principles, 
and will issue Hebrew publications of all kinds, 
but especially The Old Testament Student (a 
monthly) and Hebraica (quarterly), and be- 
sides manage a Book Exchange and a Library 
Exchange. The Institute itself is to be placed 
on the basis of all properly conducted educa- 
tional enterprizes— namely, on the endowment 
plan. Endeavors are being made—and these 
quite successfully—to raise in five years endow- 
ment for the conduct of the Hebrew correspond- 
ence and the Hebrew Summer schools. Of 
these latter, three atleast are to be held every 





Summer, one in the West, one in the East, and 
one in the South, and all of these are to offer 
instruction in Hebrew to all grades of students, 
from the beginner to the Semitic specialist. 
Accordingly, too, the various Semitic dialects 
as also other higher Semitic branches will be 
taught. The management of the Institute will 
henceforth be in the hands of a Board of Hebrew 
professors, representing the various denomina- 
tions and embracing the names of nearly all our 
leading Semitic scholars. It is especially worthy 
of note that the young generation of scholars, 
who have pursued their studies abroad, and 
have acquired there the new methods and the 
enthusiastic spirit of Europeans, especially 
German research, is well represented. 





On the question of moderate drinking that 
eminent authority on physiology, Dr. Alfred 
Carpenter, writes to the London Times, under 
the date of Oct. 18th, a note which puts the ar- 
gument for total abstinence in a new and pecu- 
liarly forcible way. After saying that this is 
the age of precise methods and precise instru- 
ments, aud that recent practice has made great 
advance in using medicines with precision and 
certainty, he goes on thus: 


“The most poisonous articles are thus rendered 
useful and safe. The most valuable medicines are 
among the most térrible poisons. Morphia is one 
of these, It isa sheet anchor in some of the most 
severe and dangerous maladies; yet if the patient 
has been accustomed to use it daily the physician 
fails to find it answer in the manner in which he is 
accustomed to see it act upon those who are not, as 
it were, acclimatized to its use. I am of opinion 
that alcoho] is a most virulent poison, and, under 
certain circumstances, is a most valuable medi- 
cine. The abstainer has the full benefit of its ef- 
fects when it becomes necessary to use it in cases 
of illness; but the moderate drinker throws away 
the benefit which it might be asa medicine. No 
physician is able to use it as an instrument of pre- 
cision in one who is accustomed to take it as a diet. 
The moderate drinker submits to the toxic effect of 
the dose every day, and his nervous system is al- 
ready somewhat deadened to its direct influence, so 
that the dose which produces a decided result on 
the abstainer has scarcely any effect upon the mod- 
erate drinker. A larger and more poisonous dose 
has to be given, with the certainty of some evil re- 
sulting from its use, which wil] have to be removed 
before the system returns to its norma! and healthy 
standard, 

“It is an instrument of precision in the hands of 
a physician when he is treating an abstainer. It is 
no longer so to the moderate drinker; and, as a 
consequence, the latter suffers by having one pre- 
cise remedy the less which may be used in his treat- 
ment when he requires it.” 





Tue Mail and Express of this city said amid 
the excitement of last week over the result of 
the election in this state : 

“The country will be tranquil, though a President 

be made by a majority of one in the Electoral Col- 
lege, and that majority made by a single vote. Our 
people are in no danger of losing their heads or 
their temper, however nervous or hysterical some 
editors or statesmen may be or pretend to be.” 
It is undesirable that so great a result as the 
election of the President of these United States 
should turn upon a very small majority in a sin- 
gle state, not because this majority is not legally 
just as good as a much larger one, but because it 
furnishes a strong temptation to fraud on one 
side or the other, if not on both sides, in making 
returns of the votes cast by the people. What 
the people want is that the result of the voting 
should be ascertained and declared without any 
fraud in counting the votes, and without any 
mistakes in adding wp the figures ; and, by that 
result they are willing to abide, no matter who 
is elected or who is defeated, Their anxiety 
when the majority is very small, and conse- 
quently when the temptation to fraud is in- 
creased, grows out of the fear that election re- 
turns may be so manipulated as not to express 
the real state of the votes. And, considering 
what human nature is, and what too many party 
politicians are, this anxiety is not without just 
foundation in such a case. 





Tue legislature of this state, last May, passed 
a law which, in cities of over five hundred thous- 
and inhabitants, forbids the manufacture of 
cigars in tenement houses, defining such a house 
to be a dwelling in which three families live, in- 
dependently of each other. A violation of this 
law is made a misdemeanor, subjecting the 
offender to a fine of not less than ten and not 
more than one hundred dollars, or imprison- 
ment for not less than ten days and not more 
than six months, or to both fine and imprison- 
ment, The General Term of the Supreme Court 
of this city has just declared this law to be un- 
constitutiona]. The ground on which Judge Davis, 
speaking for the court, placesthis opinion,is that , 
except for the purpose of police and health regu- 
lation the legislature of this state has no power to 
deprive, by an arbitrary enactment, any laborer 
engagefl in any lawful avocation, of his right to 
work in his own residence and in his own way, 
and to enjoy the fruits thercof, and that the law 
in question does not properly come under the 
head of police and health regulations. It vir- 
tually deprives the cigar laborer of his property, 
“without due process of law,” since his prop- 
erty consists mainly in his right thus to labor 
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and this is contrary to the constitution of the 
state. The law upon its face looks like legisla- 
tive tyranny. There is no pretense that the 
manufacture of cigars is not a lawful business, 
and there is no good reason why the manufacturer 
of cigars, living in a city of over five hundred 
thousand inhabitants, and in a tenement house, 
occupied by at least three separate families, 
should be treated as a criminal if he pursues the 
business in his own house. 





Tue son of a Chinese merchant residing in 
Mendocino, in the state of California, was born 
there in 1870; and in 1879 he was sent by his 
father to China, In the month of last Septem- 
ber he returned to the port of San Francisco, 
and sought to land at that port as a natural 
born citizen of the United States. He had no 
certificate with him, as provided for under the 
anti-Chinese laws of 1882 and 1884. He was 
detained on board of the ship and thus prevented 
from landing at San Francisco ; and, to test the 
lawfulness of this detention, a writ of habeas 
corpus was sued out from the Circuit Court of 
the United States. Mr. Justice Field, in deliver- 
ing the opinion of the court, held that, although 
he was & Chinaman as to his race, being born of 
Chinese parentage, he was not such as to his 
nationality, but was a natural born citizen of 
the United States, within the meaning of the 
first section of the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, and 
hence that he had a right to land at San Fran- 
cisco without molestation or interference. This 
amendment declares that ‘‘all persons born or 
naturalized in the United States, and subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the 
United States.” This provision, as Mr. Justice 
Field held, completely covered the case of the 
petitioner. He was not only born in the United 
States, but he was born subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, within this jurisdiction, and under 
the operation of its laws; and this made him a 
citizen of the United States, by the express lan- 
guage of the amendment. The fact that he 
belonged to the Chinese race, and that bis 
parents were aliens, in no way affected the 
fact of his citizenship as secured by the Four- 
teenth Amendment. It appears then, according 
to this decision, that the descendants of China- 
men, born in this country and born subject to 
the jurisdiction of the United States, are Ameri- 
can citizens, unless they have expatriated them- 
selves, and that they are entitled toall the privi- 
leges of such citizenship, including the right 
to vote, as against any denial thereof on account 
of race or color. Their status as citizens is not 
affected by that of their parents. There is no 
reason why the same principle, upon the same 
conditions, should not equally apply to Indians 
or to any race. 





Tue Canadian city of Winnipeg, after a mar- 
velous growth, in which prices rose to a great 
hight, is now suffering from a great depression, 
and the municipality is almost on the verge of 
bankruptcy. The amount of this year’s taxes is 
more than three times the ratio of taxation to 
population in Toronto or Hamilton. One-third of 
last year’s tax remains uncollected, and the issue 
of distress-warrants for the collection of arrears 
is producing great hardships. The greater part 
of the taxes are levied on vacant lots, from which 
the owners obtain no revenue, and the payments 
can be made only through forced sales. The 
experience is the same as that of many cities in*® 
our own new states. So long as new settlers are 
coming into a young city, and laying out the 
money they have brought with them, prices will 
keep rising, as a bogus bank can pay fifteen per 
vent, interest #o long as new depusitors bring 
in money out of which this payment can be 
made. But when the immigration ceases for a 
time, and the people must begin to live off the 
ordinary profits of the capital they have invested, 
there is a pinch, and Perhaps a panic, in which 
prices go as far too low as the »y before did too 
high. Asa farmer must have something to live 
on while his crop is growing, 80 a young city, 
which has no reserve of capital, is in a way to 
see much distress, 





WE find, in a recent number of Chambers’s 
Journal, the following statement in regard to 
telephonic conversation : 


“The most remarkable piece of telephoning yet 
attempted has been just accomplished by the engi- 
neers of the International Bell Telephone Company, 
who successtully carried out an experiment by 
which they were enabled to hold a conversation be- 
tween St. Petersburg and Bologar, a distance of 
2,468 miles. Blake transmitting and Bell receiving 
instruments were used, and conversation was kept 
Up, Notwithstanding a rather high induction. The 
experiments were carried on during the night, when 
the telegraph lines were not at work. The Russian 
engineers of this company are so confident of fur- 
ther success that they hope shortly to be able to 
converse with ease at a distance of 4,665 miles; but 
to accomplish this astonishing feat they must com- 
bine all the conditions favorable for the transmis- 
sion of telephonic sounds, If it is found possible to 
hold audible conversation at such extraordinary 
distances, it is possible that this fact will be speed- 
ily improved upon, and we shall be enabled to con- 
Verse freely between London and New York, and by 
and by between London and the antipodes.” 





phonic conversation was discovered ; and every 
year since the first discovery has developed ad- 
ditional discoveries in the application of that 
principle. We are now living in the mere dawn 
of this great telephonic marvel ; and we see no 
reason to doubt that, in less than fifty years, 
results will be reached and become familiar to 
the world which would now seem hardly within 
the limits of possibility, The movement of the 
marvel will be steadily onward till its utmost 
possibility is attained. 





To show that the rich are growing richer and 
the poor poorer certain writers cite the wretch- 
edness found in the poorer quarters of this city. 
But the inbabitants of the most wretched gar- 
rets and cellars of New York may be not poorer 
but richer than their amcestors, The Hvening 
Post published, not long since, an account of the 
dens in Naples, in which the cholera made such 
terrible ravages. The writer, speaking of one 
cellar, & mere cave excavated in the tufa rock, 
Bays: 

“It is divided into imaginary ‘ apartments’—that 
is to say, nails in the wall and strings tied across 
divide the space of damp earth and dripping tuafa 
roof, which is jet out by the proprietor to fifty fami- 
lies. In what may be styled the apparta- 
mento nobile there is a faint glimmer of light from a 
grating, as one of the branches of the cavern rises 
toward the upper air. Let your readers try to real- 
ize to themselves that every function of hfe before 
and after birth, till death, the liberator, comes, is 
performed publicly in this grotto; that there is but 
one cesspoo! for the 200 human beings hived there ; 
that every drop of water has to be fetched from a 
fountain nearly halfa mile away. . . Let them 
imagine the herds of rats and swarms of cockroaches 
that co-inhabit this grotto, the almost total absence 
of oxygen in the atmosphere. . . . Then, those 
who can conjure up the picture may form some idea 
of the homes of the poorer classes of Neapolitans.” 
The wretched creatures who are crowded into 
the garrets and cellars of Baxter and Mulberry 
Strects in this city, are not people who have 
been reduced from comfort, but, for the most 
part, those who have come up from such 
wretched holes as those described above, In 
other words, these people, wretchedly as they are 
housed, are yet in better quarters than those 
which they had across the sea, 


..Father Curci, since his formal submission 
to “the Papal authority, has been treated with 
great favor by the ecclesiastical authorities pub- 
licly. The Pope has sent him a portrait of him- 
self, he has preached in his parish church, and 
is asked to preach in Florence on an important 
occasion, The Archbishop of Florence has 
thought his submission worthy of announcement 
by an archiepiscopal circular, Just before his 
avowal of obedience, Father Curci, in a letter to 
the London Times claimed that he had been mis- 
represented, both by Protestants and Catholica. 
He was, he said, neither a deserter from the 
Roman Church nor a great heretic, 

“ Tam a priest, who by disciplinary measures, is 
forbidden to say Mass; but I am not deprived of the 
participation of the Sacraments, and, at all events, 
not expelled from the communion of the faithful. 
The fact which has caused this disciplinary animad- 
version is my disobedience to a decree of a Roman 
Congregation. These decrees, according to the 
doctrines of the best theologians, are not irreform- 
able, and the ecclesiastical censures do not bind in 
conscience or in foro interno, when deprived of a 
good reason.” 


..A year or two ago the largest Lutheran 
body in this country was disrupted on the ques- 
tion as to whether a certain statement of doc- 
trine put forth by the doctors of the Missouri 
Synod was or was not Calvinistic. The Ohio 
Synod said it was, and lost the fellowship of its 
Missouri sister. The discussion is still kept 
a-going. In the October number of the Mis- 
souri Lehr und Wehr, the charge of Calvinistic 
taint is energetically denied, ‘‘ Everybody 
knows,” it atates, ‘‘ that we reject, condemn, and 
anathematize (verwerfen, verdammen und ver- 
fluchen) all specifically Calvinistic errors in the 
articie of election more earnestly than our oppo- 
nents.” The reply of the Lutheran Standard is: 

“ All protestations of innocence, when Missouri- 
ans are charged w ith Calvinism, are utterly futile* 
in the face of the testimony furnished by their own 
publications. If they are sincere in condemning 
Calvinism, let them renounce the Calvinistic errors 
with which they have been troubling Israe] for the 
past five years.” 

..England has Jost, in Postmaster-General 
Fawcett, a man to whom the nation is greatly 
indebted. He elaborated the most perfect eys- 
tem of postal administration that exists. He 
was, in Parliament, the earnest advocate of re- 
form and philanthropic measures, supporting 
especially the rights of women. He occupied 
the chair of political economy in the University 
of Cambridge, and by his publication of economic 
works won a world-wide reputation. His infirm- 
ity of blindness was, perhaps, largely instru- 
mental in winning him friends. He was certainly 
very widely esteemed, and even in a distant part 
of the Empire he was honored as “ the friend of 
India.” His name is chiefly associated in 
America with bis postal administration ; and it is 
there that we might learn some lessons. How 





It is but a few years since the principle of tele- 


....Our readers will be glad to learn that Dr. 
Ward has arrived safely in Constantinople, and 
was, at the date of our advices, October 27th, 
preparing for the rest of the journey to his 
destination in the land of the ancient Assyrian. 
He writes of his trip across the mountains of 
Servia, Bulgaria and Roumelia as delightful, 
especially the five days in which he traveled by 
cart. The Turkish papers generally announced 
that Dr. Ward, the “chief” of Tue InDEPEND- 
ENT, is going to Assyria, A French paper, pub- 
lished in Constantinople, wishing to make this 
more clear to its readers, copied this item with 
additions, as follows: ‘‘ Dr. Ward, chief of the 
sect of the Independents, is going,”’ etc. ! 


...We are heartily glad that William R. 
Grace, the citizens’ candidate for Mayor, bas 
been elected. He represents the reform element 
of city politics, and proved himself, in a 
former administration, to be an efficient and 
trustworthy Mayor. Had the Tammany candi- 
date been elected, we should have feared for the 
city ; for, with the municipal reforms adopted 
by the state legislature last year, the next 
Mayor of New York will be wholly independent 
of the Board of Aldermen and virtually an 
autocrat. Hugh Grant, as the tool of John 
Kelly, would not have been a safe public servant. 


.. We rejoice to be able to record the adop- 
tion of the proposed amendment to the New 
York State Constiiution of which we spoke a 
short time ago, the provision that no city or 
county having more than one hundred thousand 
inhabitants shall incur a debt exceeding ten per 
cent, of the assessed valuation of its real estate. 
The extravagance in many municipalities in our 
country has been as absurd as it is ruinous, So 
far as this state is concerned, thia reckless ex- 
penditure is now stopped. It would be well for 
other states to ad /pt a similar provision. 


..-The Luther commemoration of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, at the Academy of Music last 
year, was one of the events of the season. With 
speakers like Dr. Schaff, Dr. Buckley, Dr. Hall, 
and ProfessorWeidner, its public meeting at Asso~ 
ciation Hall, next Monday evening, ought to be 
a great success, If the Alliance wishes not 
merely to defend, but also to magnify its right 
to exist, it should give more such public assem- 
blies ; for, held in a central city, like New York, 
they are not merely local gatherings, but receive 
attention in a!l parts of our lend. 


...-The Church of England, as well as the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland, accords grateful 
recognition to the centenary of the consecration 
of Bishop Seabury for Connecticut, by the Scot- 
tish bishops, Nov. 14th, 1784, The Archbishop of 
Canterbury is to preach a sermon to-morrow in 
St. Paul’s, London, on the event. When Bea- 
bury, who was a native of Connecticut, firat 
went to Scotland, the Episcopal places of worship 
were very obscure, and he had to obtain a 
friendly Churchman as guide to find one of the 
conventicl #, 


.. There are some statements in Mr. Theo- 
dore Stanton’s article ow French Catholicism, 
printed in our columns recently, which the 
Catholic Mirror doesn’t like. It thinks they 
‘call for instant refutation.” The way it re- 


futes them is by saying they are false. This is 
the short method ; but it is satisfactory only to 
intensely prejudiced minds. 


. The State Church in Saxony, jealous of 
the growth of Dissenters, has devised plans of 
repression worthy of some Catholic countries. 
A pastor in Hanover recently interrupted a 
religious service, and ordered his parishioners, 
some of whom were present, to go home, 
State Churches learn toleration slowly and reluc- 
tantly. 

..It would have been a very fitting thing if 
the plan of abolition in Brazil could be adopted 
this year, which is the jubilee of abolition in the 
British dominions. The Brazilian legislature 
has, however, hopelessly defeated, as we fear, 
the program of the Liberals. 

....France has been a Republic fourteen years, 
and it has never seem2d more stable than now. 


The enemies of the Republic have little encour- 
nt to hope for a change in opinion which 
would restore the régime destroyed by Sedan. 


READING NOTICES. 


SooTHInG AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known — Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and lad ee true. 
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THE Burlington an eee. ), whose ad. 
vertisement appears in another column, has more 
through-car lines than any railroad in the world, It 
is the only road selected by the United States Govern- 
ment to carry the fast mail west of Chicago. It carmed 
on its line the first international train from the City of 
Mexico to Chicago. For ite superior excellence it was 
patronized by the main body of the Knights Tempiar 
and Grand Army of the Republic journeying to San 
Francisco and Denver in 1883, For years the great 
army of tourists, business travel, and home seekers 
in the largest majority have journeyed over its lines. 
It is, in fact, the principal line to reach all points in 
the Great States and Territories west of Chicago. 
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House Furnishing 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


COOKING UTENSILS, 


COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY. 


Eddy’s Refrigerators. 
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long, for example, myst we wait for postal tele- 
graph? 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO., 


Union Square, Corner of 14th Street. 
(FACTORIES, WALLINGFORD, CONN.) 


Fine Silver-Plated Ware for the Table. 
PRESENTATION ARTICLES. 
WM. ROGERS. 
SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC., 


Manefactured ip our Factortes, under the personal supervision of Wm. Rogers. 
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Religions Intelligence, : 


THE METHODIST MISSIONARY 
COMMITTEE, 


Taz General Missionary Committee of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church met, on the 
6th inst., at the Mission Rooms, 805 Broad- 
way. It is composed of three classes: 1st, 
the thirteen Bishops of the Church; 2d, 
one representative from each of the thirteen 
General Conference Districts, chosen by the 
General Conference for four years; 84d, 
seven clergymen and six laymen, represent- 
ing the Board of Managers. To these are 
added the two Corresponding Secretaries, 
the Treasurer, and the Assistant Treasurer, 
thus constituting a body of forty-one repre- 
sentative men. This year there are four 
new Bishops—Ninde, Mallalieu, Walden 
and Fowler; but the tw latter have been 
members of the Committee before—Bishop 
Walden as Assistant Treasurer, and Bishop 
Fowler as Corresponding Secretary. Of 
the thirteen members from the General 
Conference Districts, all are new, with the 
single exception of the venerable Dr. Trim- 
ble. The members representing the Board 
are mostly those who have had long service 
in that line, with a few new ones, conspicu- 
ous among whom is the Rev. J. T.Goucher, 
of Baltimore, whose liberal gifts to many 
of the mission fields of the Church are well 
known. This Committee has the entire 
power of deciding upon the opening and 
discontinuance of missions, and upon the 
amounts to be apportioned from year to 
year forthe sustenance of the entire mis- 
sion work of the Church, both foreign 
and domestic. No field is mentioned but 
some member of the Committee has visited ; 
and with many of the missions several of 
the Bishops and some of the other members 
are acquainted by personal visitation and 
careful inspection. 

The Committee loses no time in organi- 
zation, as the Bishops preside in turn; and 
the business opens with the Treasurer’s 
Report. This shows an aggregate of con- 
tributions of $731,125, and of expenditures 
of $775,724. Present indebtedness of the 
Society, $146,405. There has been a slight 
advance in the contributions during the 
past year; but, owing to a decrease in the 
amount received from legacies, etc., there 
a decrease of in the whole amount of re- 
ceipts. 

On motion of Bishop Harris, the Commit- 
tee resolved to proceed to fix the appropri- 
ations for next year on such a basis as not 
to exceed $775,000. 

Africa was first called; and Secretary 
Reid stated that the work in Liberia had 
shown more prosperity than for the previ- 
ous seven years. This was largely due to 
the efficient labors of the earnest colored 
evangelist, Amanda Smith. The consider- 
ation of Africa was postponed, in order to 
give Bishop Taylor, the newly elected 
Bishop for this field, an opportunity to 
speak on the subject. 

For the South American Mission $28,500 
was recommended by the Sub-Committee, 
and $5,000 for purchasing a lot in Assump- 
tion. A very interesting and animated dis- 
cussion took place in regard to the whole 
work of the Church in South America—the 
chafacter of the workers, both foreign and 
native; the amount of their support; the 
reasons why higher salaries are needed here 
than in other fields, growing out of the 
great expensiveness of living at Montevideo 
and Rosario; the fact that work is now ex- 
tending among the Spanish-speaking peo- 
ple, and that the prospects of the work are 
very favorable. There was a strong at- 
tempt to cut out the appropriations for new 
lots, both at Assumption and Montevideo; 
but in the end the whole amount of $23,500 
was appropriated. 

China was thentaken up; and the Fuh 
Chau mission was first considered. Bishop 
Merrill, who visited the mission last year, 
represented it as greatly in need of rein- 
forcement. Only two missionaries are now 
on the field who are thoroughly conversant 
with the local dialect—the Rev. Mr. 
Ohlinger, whose time is largely occupied 
with the theological school, and the Rev. 
Mr. Plumb, who has the mission press in 
charge. The Rev. Messrs. Smyth and 
Wilcox are new missionaries, and they have 
special work in the Anglo-Chinese College. 
Dr. Sites is to return during the next year; 





but some new men ought to be in training 
to take up work in the great evangelistic 
field of the mission. The sum of $15,804 
was appropriated, which provides for no 
increase in the the number of workers. 

On Friday morning, Central China was 
considered, and, without much debate, 
$26,988 was appropriated. ToNorth China 
$20,292 (about $5,000 less than Jast year) 
was appropriated. For West China, the sub- 
committee recommended $13,357; of this 
$4,500 were for the building of a hospital. 
Dr. Buckley held that this is no time to 
take up new work. There isa probability 
of very great financial pressure. The col- 
lections are likely to be less than they have 
been. This appropriation fora hospital 
should only be made provisionally, leaving 
it in the hands of the Board to be used or 
not, as prudence may dictate. Bishop Fow- 
ler was opposed to retreating, and thought 
that, ifthe Church went into the battle 
with the flag at half mast, it was likely to 
be defeated. Dr. Curry thought the next 
year likely to be a hard one financially, 
with a decrease in collections; that half a 
million of dollars could most profitably be 
used in New York City; but it cannot be 
had, and we must be careful in appropriat- 
ing it abroad. The matter was finally set- 
tled according to Dr. Buckley’s suggestion ; 
appropriating $18,357, of which $4,500 is to 
be at the disposal of the Board for a 
hospital. 

Africa was then taken up again. For 
Liberia $2,500 was recommended for the 
old work, and $1,500 for transferring men 
from this country to the field. 

Dr. Reid said that many of the old work- 
ers, finding they could do better in govern- 
ment service, and other secular employ- 
ments, had taken up tuch work, and in 
consequence the Mission was largely secu- 
larized. It needed some new blood. It 
had 80,000 heathen within reach, and had 
done hardly anything for them. 

Dr. Curry would favor putting the school 
building in good repair at Monrovia, and 
sending out a competent colored man to 
take charge of the school. 

Dr. Hatfield said that 27 churches seemed 
to contribute only about $80 apiece for all 
expenses, and thought there was not much 
to encourage us in Liberia. 

Bishop Fowler said the great need of the 
brethren there was new moral grip, and 
that the field had steadily improved under 
decreased appropriations, and the only 
mission that was doing better was the Bap- 
tist Mission, which is entirely self-support- 
ing. 

On Friday afternoon, the vote was tuken, 
and $4,000 appropriated, of which $1,500 
is to be at the disposal of the Board for 
transferring men from this country to Li- 
beria. 

Bishop Merrill then moved that Interior 
Africa be added to the List of Missions. 
This led to a discussion of the whole sub- 
ject of Missions in Africa, and of the rela- 
tion of Bishop Taylor to the work of the 
Society there. 

Dr. Curry held that the General Confer- 
ence intended to make Bishop Taylor Mis- 
sionary Bishop for Liberia, just as Bishops 
Burns and Roberts had been, with the in- 
tention of working out from Liberia into 
the regions beyond. 

Bishop Merrill and Dr. Wiley differed 
from this view, and thought the intention 
was to give Bishop Taylor full scope on 
the Continent of Africa. 

Bishop Harris held that this Committee 
could organize a mission anywhere in 
Africa, and was the only body that could 
organize missions. 

Bishop Walden thought that the General 
Conference, in designating Bishop Tay- 
lor asa missionary bishop for Africa, did 
thereby designate Africa as a mission field, 
thus exercising powers which it generally 
delegates to this Committee. 

Bishop Taylor defined his own view of 
the case as follows: 

“T was appointed Missionary Bishop for 
Africa, with authority to preside in the Liberia 
Conference. I have no right to preside in 
America, and the other hishops have no right to 
preside in Africa, except by my courtesy. This 
Committee has aright to organize missions in 
Africa; but has nothing to do with self-support- 
ing missions, just as it has nothing to do with 
self-enpporting charges at home. It has been 
said that Liberia has gone down, down, down, 
in its appropriations ; and when you get it down 





to nothing, it will begin to grow. This point 
which you have reached after fifty years of 
struggling, I propose to begin at in self-support- 
ing missions. I ask the right of way for such 
missions, to go ahead on their own lines, and, 
as far as they are concerned, only ask, Hands 
off! LIappreciate the Society and its laborers, 
and work in harmony with them. But if it is 
understood that I bave a Missionary Society 
behind me, all kinds of fellows will want to 
screw on their hose and draw. Christ sent out 
the seventy without purse or scrip, and said 
that he sent them as lambs among wolves. 
‘Very good for the wolves’ men would say. But 
they went, and had such great spiritual results 
that they forgot the financial matter in their 
report, until the Master called their attention to 
it by the question, * Lacked ye anything?’ They 
had no deficiency to réport. I claim the right to 
go to the people, accept their hospitality, get 
them converted, and allow them togo onina 
self-supporting way.” 

Dr. Buckley, while agreeing with Bishop 
Taylor that the Committee has nothing to 
do with his self-supporting missions, 
thought that if he succeeded in establishing 
a cordon of such missions from east to 
west, and should then die, and leave the 
missionaries starving, we ought to have 
some way to tuke care of them. We can 
make an appropriation to be used only in 
case of need. 

Bishop Merrill said that the attempt to 
establish self-supporting missions in heathen 
countries, among pure heathen, on such 
principles as Bishop Taylor proposes, is 
new and untried, and has slim prospect of 
success. His work in South India was 
among English-speaking nominal Chris- 
tians. In South America he has no 
churches among natives that could support 
an American pastor. There is no shadow 
of promise of success on that principle in 
Africa. The idea of our going down to 
their level is absurd. We cannot bring 
them up by living and dressing as they do. 
But men and women have been led to em- 
bark in this enterprise, and the Church 
must bevready to give them a helping hand 
when they need it. There never have been 
any self-supporting missions on this princi- 
ple among any heathen people. The 
General Conference never meant to indicate 
that it wished work conducted on any such 
plan, or to put its seal of condemnation on 
all the grand mission work of the Church 
in the past, by so doing. 

Bishop Bowman thought that Bishop 
Taylor put things too strongly, as when he 
intimated that men would be crowding 
about him for money, if they knew he had 
a Missionary Society behind him. He had 
not found this to be the case in India, 
China or Japan; but many people gathered 
from Bishop Taylor’s addresses that his 
‘* Pauline plan” was the only true plan, and 
that our regular missionary work was a 
pauperizing agency, 

Much other discussion followed; partly 
in reviewing the action of the General Con- 
ference, and endeavoring to determine 4 
its meaning, and partly on the proposed plan 
of Bishop Taylor and the relations this 
Committee ought to sustain toit. It was 
generally agreed that no action should be 
taken which Bishop Taylor did not desire; 
and as he expressed his preference to have 
no appropriation connected with his self- 
supporting missions, the proposition was 
finally laid on the table, and he is left free 
to roam over the Continent of Africa, with- 
out the menace of a single cent from the 
Society to darken his pathway. 

en eS eee 

Last May a rysolution was offered by a 
member of the First Baptist Church, Boston, 
in favor of fermented wine at the Lord’s table, 
and notice given that the question would be 
brought up at the church meeting in October. 
The long time was given in order that the mem- 
bers might have ample time to study the subject 
and vote intelligently. A very large meeting 
assembled on October 21st, and after over two 
hours’ discussion voted to reject the resolution. 
A motion was then made instructing the deacons 
to purchase ‘‘the pure fruit of the vine—unfer- 
mented wine,” for sacramental purposes, which 
was adopted with very few dissenting votes. 
This makes the record of Baptist churches, 
Boston and vicinity, stand twenty-three to two 
in favor of unfermented wine. 


...:The Greek Church in Sitka, Alaska, is 
said to be the ‘‘most ornate” house of worship 
in America, The interior appears as one mass 
of gold and silver, and the walis are hung with 
pictures of royal and religious persons, the gift 
of a Russian princess, who took the temple under 





her special charge. 


Missions. 


Tris almost as difficult to get access to Mus™ 
sulmans in Persia as in Turkey. The mission- 
aries are hedged about with restrictions which 
make it, says the Rev. 8. G. Wilson, of the 
American Presbyterian Mission in Tabriz, a 
practical prohibition to evangelize the followers 
of Mohammed. One Nestorian pastor, how- 
ever, has made and baptized a ber of con 
verts trom Islam, though much trouble has been 
made in consequence. Two missionaries at 
Hamadan have been arrested, and the right to 
purchase property denied to them, and it has 
been deemed wise for the present to exclude 
Moslems from both church and scheol. A pastor 
and his baptized convert have been driven out of 
Sanna. At Khoi the pastor has boldly disputed the 
claims of Islam and has several inquirers among 
whom a Prince, who was awakened by reading 
the Scriptures. The reported conversion of this 
man 4o roused the people that the pastor had to 
flee, under threat of death. At Teheran a chapel 
has been built adjoining the premises of a cab- 
inet minister, who did ali he could to prevent it, 
and has been as annoying as possible ; but Mos- 
lems often attend the services, At Ispahan the 
missionaries have been declared, by a circulated 
petition, to be worthy of death. Concerning 
Tebriz, Mr. Wilson gives the following interest- 
ing account: 








* During the Winter our preaching services were 
well attended beyond precedent by Mussulmans, so 
that additional pews became necessary. The 
brethren grew bold, led in public prayers, and ex. 
horted for Christ in promiscuous assembly. This 
condition of affairs was suddenly stopped amid an 
intense outburst of opposition. The cause was this : 
Kishwar, a Mussulman convert and a daughter of 
Meerza Ali, an elder of the Tabriz Church, had be- 
come estranged from her father, In the matter 
both were greatly at fault. Instead of making 
known her grievance to us, she fled as a petitioner 
to the Mujteheed (Chief Mollah). Thisis a step 
which, though common for Mussulman women, was 
unexpected from a Christian girl. Once in their 
hands, she became an informer and the instrument 
of bringing down upon her father the persecuting 
power of Islam. The Mujteheed, in issuing an order 
for his capture, is said to have declared that his 
instant dispatch would merit the reward of Heaven. 
Dogged by the police and overcome with fear, he 
fled the country.” 


This, and other similar occurrences, led to a 


temporary suspension of the work among the 
Mussulmans. Mr. Wilson thus summarizes 


the causes of the present intense opposition in . 


Persia : 


“(1) The determination of the Government to 
ston the evangelization of Mussulmans. The or- 
ders prohibiting the preaching and teaching of 
Mussulmans have not been effective, because we 
have held ourselves in readiness to enlighten the 
people, and they have, after a lull of each succes- 
sive storm, shown a disposition to wait on our min- 
istry. Should the word of the Lord be bound be- 
cause the rulers take counsel together against him ? 

(2) The operations of El Mahdi are having, at 
present, a powerful influence upon the people. All 
are in a state of intense expectation. The emissa- 
ries of the Mahdi are proclaiming his message. 
Autograph letters from him have been received at 
Teheran, and have caused uneasiness even to the 
Shah himself. 

(8) The Fast of Ramazan, in the heat of Sum- 
mer, with seventeen hours’ daily abstinence from 
food or drink and the accompanying harangues in 
the mosques, incite the bad temper of the natives 
and arouse their bigotry. 

“*(4) In each city there are exciting local causes 
operating similarly to the ones in Tabriz. 

**(5) The desire of the policy to levy fines upon 
converts or attendants at Church is a constant 
source of disturbance, 

(6) The knowledge that the wrongs of Amer 
cans in Turkey remain unredressed has a tendenoy 
to weaken our position with both Government and 
people.” 

....Bishop Hurst, who has just been holding 
the annual meeting of the Bulgarian Methodist 
Mission, writes that the mission begins a new 
year with fair promise of success. He says 
that many of the grounds of discouragement 
have disappeared. There can be no political crisis 
which will interfere with the schools or with 
freedom of worship. The constitution is now 
in full force; the people have taken advanced 
steps; the Prince, Alexander I, is himself a 
Protestant (Lutheran), and there is no possi- 
bility of a backward movement. He was 
accorded an audience with the Prince, and had 
the opportunity to state to him the history of 
the mission ; that it was purely ecclesiastical and 
evangelical, and in no sense political ; that the 
ministry and membership were in full sympathy 
with the Government, however, and would pro- 
mote its interests in its rehabilitation, of which 
he was now the representative ; that Method- 
ism had come to stay and become a prominent 
factor, and that the missionaries would do what 


they might to help build up the spiritual interests 
of the principality. His assurance of guaranteed 
am, under the constitution, in common with 
other expressions, were all that could be desired. 


...-The missions of the Russian Church in 
Japan numbered in the last year, 7,217 converts, 
18 priests, 93 traveling preachers, 90 churches, 
277 chapels, 2 catechete sch and a priest 
seminary with 41 pupils. In year 1882, 
1,255 persons had been baptized. 
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Constable O K S 


GARMENTS. 


Paris-made Costumes, Suits, Dinner and 
Evening Toilets, Reception Dresses, and a 
very fine assortment of their own manufac- 
ture from the most fashionable materials. 
Opera Wraps, Cloaks, Paletots, Ulsters, 
Jackets, etc. 


Proadway K 19th ot. 





Noun 
Constable K Co 


SILKS AND VELVETS. 


The Latest Paris Novelties in Fancy and 
Black Brocaded Velvets and Plushes. Lyons 
Dress and Cloaking Velvets. Special de- 
signs in Damasse Silks and Satins adapted 
for Street and Evening Wear. Plain Colored 
Failles and Satins, and an extensive assort- 
ment of the best manufacturers in Black 
Silks, etc, 


Proadovay HK { oth ét. 


NEW YORK. 








Financial, 


THE COST OF THE PRECIOUS 
METALS. 


A very large expense is necessarily in- 
volved in the process of constructing and 
keeping in repair the public highways of 
travel and trausportation. There is the 
land set apart for this purpose, which, 
being thus used, is wholly unproductive for 
any other purpose. It yields no rent and 
is not available for building sites or agri- 
culture. Then there is the large outlay of 
labor necessary to build roads and bridges 
and keep them in a good condition for 
public use. And, besides this, there is the 
interest on the capital invested in the land 
and labor, which is by no means a small 
item. All these elements of expense enter 
into the cost of public highways; and when 
they are aggregated in a large country, like 
the United States, they amount to hundreds 
of millions in the original cost, and to many 
millions every year in maintaining the sys- 
tem. The capital thus invested is abso- 
lutely dead and unproductive, except for 
the single purpose of public roads. And 
yet, costly though they be, the people must 
have such roads. The service which they 
render, though not reproductive, is far more 
than an equivalent for the whole outlay. 

Precisely so is it with the precious metals 
when used as money or the instrument of 
measuring the value of the commodities in 
which men trade, and, hence, the medium 
of facilitating such exchanges. It is esti- 
mated that the average actual cost of min- 
ing these metals and bringing them to the 
market is at the rate of about sixty-six 
cents on the dollar, leaving thirty-four 
cents on each dollar’s worth to constitute 
the margin of profits on the labor and capi- 
tal expended in their production, which is 
by no means an extravagant rate of profit 
when we consider the hardships, the risks 
and the comparatively limited extent of the 
business. Mining is a business, and if it 
did not yield a fair profit there would be no 

motive for pursuing it. 

This, however, is not the whole story. 
To the original cost, including the profits 
of the miner, we must add the fact that 
the precio us metals, when used as money, 








are subjected to a gradual loss by abrasion 
—in the case of silver coins estimated at 
about one-half of one per cent. per annum, 
and in that of gold coins at about one- 
tenth of one per cent. annually—which, in 
the end so reduces their weight as to create 
the necessity for recoinage, in order to 
maintain their standard value. To this we 
must add again the losses by shipwreck, 
fire and other causes, which Mr. McCulloch 
estimates, including the loss by abrasion, 
to be equal to one per cent. annually on all 
the gold and silver coins in circulation. 
Even this is not the whole case as to the 
cost of this kind of money, since we must 
add once more the annual interest on the 
capital and labor expended in producing 
and keeping up the supply of such coins. 

Aggregating these several items, we see 
at once that, in the matter of cust, the world 
pays a very considerable tax for the privi- 
lege of using the precious metals as money. 
The tax is paid exclusively for this use, 
since these metals, when thus used, are 
wholly unproductive. What they do is to 
aid in the process of exchange, acting as a 
sort of bridge over which definite values 
make their transit from one hand to an- 
other. This is their entire function when 
applied to the monetary use, and this is the 
return which they make to society for the 
cost of supplying them. It is quite true 
that they may be and extensively are used 
for other purposes; yet when they are used 
as money no one of these other purposes is 
served. Thus used, they stand upon their 
merits simply as money. For all other pur- 
poses they are wholly unproductive; and 
the same is true of any kind of money, no 
matter what may be the material of which 
it is composed. 

An obvious inference from the fact of 
cost, to say nothing about any other view 
of the subject, is that no nation really wants 
any more of this kind of money, or, indeed, 
of any kind of money than will suffice con- 
veniently to perform its services. Up to 
this point the character of the services 
abundantly pays for the cost; yet beyond 
it we have an expense, without any corre- 
sponding benefit. It is with money as it is 
with public highways. When there are 
already roads enough fully to accommodate 
the community, it would be the sheerest 
folly to double them. So in regard to 
money: when it has reached the limit of 
business demand, everything beyond this 
is an evil, on the ground of its cost. The 
whole of the surplus is a dead loss of labor 
to the community, besides leading to nu- 
merous evils which are sure to ensue upon 
an excessive quantity of money. If a mer- 
chant has twenty yardsticks to perform the 
services of one, nineteen of them will be 
useless as yardsticks. So, if a community 
has more money thau it really needs to do 
the work of money, all the excess is not 
only useless, but worse than useless. The 
people are not made richer or more pro- 
ductive by a greater quantity of money 
than they actually need conveniently to 
conduct their exchanges. 


The old mercantile theory that a nation 
is to be deemed rich in proportion to the 
amount of the precious metals which it can 
manage to retain was long ago exploded by 
Adam Smith. This theory, once prevalent, 
led the nations to accumulate and hoard 
these metals, and by stringent laws seek to 
prevent their exportation. Adam Smith 
saw the utter fallacy of the theory and the 
inferences drawn therefrom, and proved to 
a demonstration that a supply beyond what 
is needed for use in the arts and use as 
money, if retained, was simply a dead loss, 
adding nothing to the real wealth of the 
people and making no contribution to their 
prosperity, while involving a large cost for 
no practical end. Stored-up capital, avail- 
able for consumption or available for the 
production of other capital, is so much 
accumulated wealth; but stored-up gold 
and silver, available for neither purpose, is 
so much capital existing in the unproduc- 
tive condition. The best thing that a 
nation can do with a surplus of precious 
metals is to sell it to other countries, and 
with it buy what it more needs. To retain 
the surplus is to keep on hand costly and 
useless articles, for which there is an ample 
market in the outside world. A nation 
might just as well hoard its surplus of 
wheat, and thus during the hoarding period 
lose its entire value. Having a surplus of 


anything, the sooner it gets rid of it, in ex- 
change for something that it more wants, 
the wiser it will be. The precious metals 
are no exception to this general law of 
economic science. 


a, 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS. 


A RECENT number of the Albany Law 
Journal gives an abstract of a decision ren- 
dered by the Supreme Court of Minnesota, 
in regard to negotiable instruments. The 
abstract is as follows: 

‘*An instrument in the form of a negotiable 
promissory note, but with the device ‘(Seal)’ 
after and opposite the signature of the maker, 
is, though there be no reference to « seal in the 
body of the instrument, a sealed instrument, 
and not a negotiable promissory note. Un- 
doubtedly, where there is a scroll or device upon 
an instrument, there must be something upon 
the instrument to show that the scroll or device 
was intended for and used as a seal. The scroll 
or device does not necessarily, as does a com- 
mon-law seal, establish its own character, Such 
words in the festimonium clause as ‘ witness my 
hand and seal,’ or ‘sealed with my seal,’ would 
establish that the scroll or device was used as a 
seal, No such reference in the body of the in- 
strument was necessary in the case of a common- 
law seal. Nor is there any reason to require it 
in the case of the statutory substitute, if the in- 
strument anywhere shows clearly that the device 
was used as and intended for aseal. It would 
be difficult to conceive how the party could ex- 
press that the device was intended for a seal 
more clearly than by the word ‘seal,’ placed 
within and made a part of it.” 

Mr. Daniel, in his work on ‘‘ Negotiable 
Instruments,” says: 

“The first requisite of a bill is that it shall be 
an open letter of direction, and of a note that 
it shall be an open promise for the payment of 
money. By the term open is meant unsealed ; 
and though the instrument possess all the other 
requisites of a bill or note, its character asa 
commercial instrument is destroyed, and it be- 
comes a covenant, governed by the rules affect- 
ing common law securities, if it be sealed.” 

A negotiable instrument is one that passes 
from band to hand by simple delivery or 
indorsement, and is payable to the holder, 
whoever he may be. A promissory note is 
such an instrument if payable to bearer, or 
if payable to order and properly indorsed, 
provided it does not contain a seal, or a 
scroll or device intended to be used as a 
seal. If, however, it contains a seal, ora 
scroll or device used as the equivalent 
thereof, it ceases to be negotiable, and be- 
comes a “‘ specialty,” or a ‘‘ covenant” un- 
der the rules of the common law. *Such is 
the doctrine of the courts. 


$$ 


LIABILITY OF BANK sTOCK- 
HOLDERS. 


Szorion 5151 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States provides that ‘‘ the share- 
holders of every national hanking associa- 
tion shall be held individually responsible, 
equally and ratably, and not one for an- 
other, for all contracts, debts and engage- 
ments of such assoctation, to the extent of 
the amount of theirstock therein, at the par 
value thereof, in addition to the amount in- 
vested in such shares.” This means that if 
a stockholder owns a thousand dollars of 
stock in a bank, and the bank fails, the 
stock of the stockholder is liable for the 
debts of the bank, and the stockholder him- 
self, in addition to the stock he holds, is 
liable to the same amount for those debts. 

A suit was recently brought, under this 
statute, in the United States Circuit Court 
for Illinois, by a creditor of a bank that 

had failed, against a stockholder of the 
bank. While the suit was pending the 
stockholder died, and the proceedings were 
sought to be continued against the ad- 
ministrator of his estate. The latter claimed, 
in his defense, that the liability of the 
stockholder did not survive the stockhold- 
er’s death, and, hence, could not be brought 
against his estate. 

Judge Blodgett, in his decision upon this 
point, said: . 

“My view is that Congress intended to give 
all persons dealing with the bank the guaranty 
or assurance of the shareholder's liability for the 
purpose of giving credit to the banks organized 
under the law. The capital paid in on shares 
might be lost or wasted by frayd or bad manage- 
ment ; but this additional shareholder's liability 
could not be wasted, but remains as a fund to be 
resorted to for the payment of debts when the 
other means of payment are exhausted, and it 











would certainly very much abridge this security 


if the liability of a shareholder is to cease at his 
death. It seems to me to be a liability which 
survives against the estate of a deceased share- 

This is clearly the proper view of the 
question. The opposite view would defeat 
the intention of Congress in the event of 
the shareholder’s death, and, as Judge 
Blodgett justly remarks, abridge the securi- 
ty which it was the purpose of Congress to 
give in the event that a national bank 
should become insolvent. 
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DOUBLE TAXATION. 


Jupesr Sawyer, of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court for California, in the case of The 
City and County of San Francisco, y. Mac- 
key (21 Fed. Rep. 589), has recently decided 
an important point relating to double taxa- 
tion. The suit was brought by the City and 
County of San Francisco against Mackey, 
torecover taxes for the fiscal year 1880—'81, 
together with penalties and interest, 
amounting, in the aggregate, to nearfy 
$500,000, of which about $286,000 was the 
amount of the taxes as originally levied. 
The property assessed for these taxes con- 
sisted in stock shares of various incorpo- 
rated companies, which property was as- 
sessed at a valuation of $10,680,000. Mr. 
Mackey refused to pay the tax on these 
shares, and contested the legal validity of 
the assessment on the ground that the com- 
panies had already been taxed on the prop- 
erty in their possession, and that to tax his 
shares of the stock of these companies, 
would, in effect, be double taxation, which 
is contrary to the constitution of Cali- 
fornia. 

The Supreme Court of California, in 
Burke v. Badlam (57 Cal. 594), held that the 
constitution of that state does not authorize 
or require, but, on the contrary, forbids a 
double taxation of the same property, and 
further held that it would be double taxa- 
tion to tax all the property of a corpora- 
tion to the corporation, and then assess to 
each stockholder the shares of stock in it 
held by him. Judge Sawyer followed this 
construction of the constitution of that 
state given by the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia, and hence held that the assessment 
in this case was illegal and vuid. He as 
sumed, the contrary not appearing, that al 
the property of the corporations had been 
duly assessed to these respective corpora- 
tions, which, assuch, were the legal owners 
of the property, and that they had paid the 
taxes thus assessed. If so, then, as he held, 
it would be double taxation to assess the 
stockholders on their shares of stock in 
these companies. 

This decision is evidently the one de- 
manded alike by the constitution of Cali- 
fornia, ‘and by justice and right. Every 
corporation is, as such, the immediate and 
primary owner of all the property held and 
con trolled by it; and for this purpose it is 
deemed to be a legal person. It is liable to 
be taxed on this property, and if the tax is 
not paid, the property may be seized and 
sold in the process of collecting the tax. 
The stockholder’s right is not that of owner- 
ship of the corporate property, but simply 
that of a derivative and secondary interest 
in the property, entitling him to share in 
the income and profits thereof. To tax him 
on this interest and at the same time 
tax the corporation on the corporate prop- 
erty is plainly imposing two taxes on the 
same property, one of which is paid by the 
corp oration, and the other by the stock- 
holder. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Aw abundance of loanable funds is readily 
available upon the money market, where 
the proper security and satisfactory collat- 
eral is presented. Borrowers have in many 
instances established their own rates, which 
have ranged from } to 5 per cent. Occasion- 
ally a belated one would have to pay the 
outside figure; but, ordinarily, no difficulty 
has been experienced in meeting all re- 
quirements. The banks ask the same rates 
for call loans as they do for commercial 
paper—viz., 44@6 per cent. The discount 
market has ruled quiet and steady, first- 
class indorsements finding ready sale at 
5@54 percent. The plethora of money in 
the hands of the banks at this center contin- 
ues to be the most important feature of the 
‘situation, the arrivals of gold this week 
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having been large, and the demand for cur- 
rency from the interior light. As a conse- 
quence it is expected that the bank state- 
ment will show but few changes as com- 
pared with last week. 

Srock Marxer.—The Stock Market has 
been subject to the political influences that 
have absorbed the attention of the public 
for so long a time, and business has been 
dull, though other influences have had their 
effect in assisting to bring about the pres- 
ent situation. The passenger rate war is 
still raging, and the October earnings are 
showing a considerable falling off, as com- 
pared with the corresponding month in 1883. 
The temper of the market has been fever- 
ish and Irregular, although ending up with 
a somewhat steadier tone. The Gould 
stocks have been rather severely ham- 
mered, and Union Pacific shows the largest 
decline in consequence of pressure to sell 
on foreign account. Latest quotations are 
as follows: 

Low. Clos- 

High- eat. ing, 
Sales, est. Nov, 8th. 
27 183 «18034 188 
265 94 |KO 
GO 129% 12975 129% 
10 65 HO 


Adams Express, oaese 

Amer, EXxpresa, .......scese0+++ 
Albany & Sus,...........+- eove 
American Tel. and C, Co..,..... 









Boston Air L. 0f.........0006 . lo 66 fy 
B. ©. B. & WOS......ccsscccccces lo 6u wo 60 
Canadian South’n............... 20 2M 2% 2% 
Canadian Pacific ; wo 4 a 48 
BOeRee DANG. 0 cccccccccccccccccces 40 WK OG OO 
Central Pacific, .....6.... cece eee lwo wf a a 
Dae Ee BG Becsesccectesesss. GD F u“ nt 
Chea, and Ohlo.........6.6.0000s : 6 «a 64 6k 
Chea, and Ohio Ist pf.......... 6 8 10 ll 
Chicago, Bur., & Q.....6.666 006 8,204 Ny 1L6%q 11736 
Ohicago and Alton.............. 20 198) ~=—108 1% 
Chic. St. L, & Pitts,.........6++ 100 7 7 7 


Chicago and N. W.... .....+--t10,1K5 874 8g BBM 


Chicago & N. W. pf.....cs+s..-. 1000 124% 12836 1233¢ 
Chicgwo, M. and St. P.......... 198,860 7636 «78% 74s 
Chic,, M. & 8t. P., pf........... 20 106 10434 043g 
( ‘olorado Coal... sane. oe © 7 1h 
Delaware, L., and W'n . . 166,510 104% Wolk 101% 
Del. and Hudson.. ee: —— || OU 

Denver and R. ._. 0 » a% 
East Tenn.. 4% 3% 4 

Kast Tennessee, of... % «6% 6% 
Evans, & T, H...........+0000 » Bw 30 

GROOM ccceccceccecccsscopne 5% 5 6% 
Homestake Min....... % ME OOM 





Houston & Tex...........0000 
Illinow Central. .............00. 


loo 80 bu 
30065 15 18 1M 


Ind., Bloom., and W.......... m 1 «1 18 
Lake GROG. .....ccccccccscesssee Ce ee ) a 
Lake Erie and Western,....... 2 6 tt 12 
Louisville and Nashviile..... Wa yy at 
Maobattan lat, pf.............. 17,406 78% «686 «(70 
Memph, & Uharl............. 00 Bh 26) 


Michigan Central...... cceccece a4 Om 59 by 

BBlR. B BE. Don cc ccs scccccccccces 15 11% Mh Ile 
Mo., Kan. and Teaas............ 9,000 We Mtg My, 
Missouri Pacific................ 16,700 ay, «680%, 
Morris & Basex..........-....45 60 1M (126% 1eBy 


Nash., ©, & St. L. 20 6% 36 a6 


BW. J. Comtsal.... .ccccccsssccccces 6160 4245 BON 41g 
N. ¥. Contral..........sccse-s00+- 98,168 O53 BBM 88% 
N. ¥.and New Eng ceveceee 40 WM LOK WOK 
i Bec Tn: © Gc cretcaccccccece 16 86 86 mh Sy 
NM. V.. Ln B. and W....cccccccccces “10 Ls 12 124, 
N. Y., L. E., and W. pf........... 325 27 wv 
Bh, Fic GRE, B Wa ccccvcesce coccee wo 1% hs 
BH. Big G. Gm BE.Ds. 200000 ccccccce 136 5% 5% 6% 
N. ¥,, 0, and St. L. pf.......... io 08 oy y 
North, & Weat.... ...ceccceseee 2% 2% 123% 2% 
North. an | West, pf........... loo 631 21 21 
Northern Pacitic...... .......... 1980 183 17356 17% 
Northern Pacific, pref........... 16.870 48% 41 41% 
Ohio & Miss.. certreeeeesene, 800 Tid 16M 164 
Oe, Imp, OO.......ceercsccece - lou 167% 1645 16% 
Orewon Trans... ....--++0ceeeee +e 30600 18% 12% 19% 
Oregon RB, & Navigation......... a 71 #8 70 
Ohio Comtral. ......ccccecccceccee 1,600 2% 3 2% 
Pacific Mail............+.++eeeees 26,720 HO5, 46%, Wy 
Phil. & Meading......ceceeee cone 600 23% 21% «628% 
Pitta,, Ft, W. & C..... cece eeeeeee % 127 15 «(127 
Pullman Oa..........cceeccceeeee - L970 110% 100% 110 
Peoria, Dec.,and E........+.+..++ lo 3 6 
Rens, & Saratoga...... ooo wim Ww 12 
Roch. and Pitts................... 0 4 4% O~«4 
Rock Island, .........+..seeceeeees TOL WM «BU% LG 
St. L. & S. F, let pf..........05-- 220 «86 Hig B44 
St. P., M. and M............000-+. 3,780 82 78g 80% 
St. P. and Omaha................. 75 2% 8% 
St. P. and Omaha, pf............. 6 Sg 86 Be hy 
Texas and Pacific............... 290 Wy 9 95 
Union Pacific.......... euseesieunl 245,39 by 47 = 48 
United States Ex...........0065 ° 16 55 6 6 
Wee Bh. Ra BPrccccccccccccccce-sco OD 5 1% 6 
Wella-Fargo Ex.........-.ssce00e % ilo «10 «(fw 
Western U. Tel......... «122,730 61% «65744 67% 


U. 8. Bonps.—The Government bond 
market has been very dull, though prices 
have been firm in anticipation of a large 
investment demand, owing to the large 
quantity of money upon the market seek- 
ing employment. The following are the 
closing quotations of the week. 
43a. 1891, rem. And Tins Currency #s, *te-ti8 

1801, ‘meliB’e Idi Querency 68, [98.137 


-AaI% rs Currency 6a. "96. 131 
ivo7, coup. . Jurrency 6s, ‘98.182 


Bank ean i weekly state- 
ment issue for the Clearing-house on Sat- 
urday, was technically favorable to the 
banks. The changes in the average show 
a decrease in loans of $1,436,200, an in- 
crease in specie of $2,736,700, a gain in legal 
tenders of $451,000, an increase in deposits 
of $1,004,700, and a decrease in circulation 
of $185,100. The movement of the week 
resulted in a gain in surplus reserve of $2,- 
914,025, and the banks now hold $84,185,- 





475, in excess of the legal requirements. 
The following table gives figures in detail: 
Legat Net 


Banks. Loans. Specte. Tenders. Depostts: 
New York... $0,220,000 81,382,000 $1,900,000 $10,624,000 
Manh’n Co. 7,841,000 2,078,000 600,00 8,285,000 
Merchants’. 7,377,300 1,062,100 934,700 7,344,900 
Mechanics’. 8,522,000 1,784,000 885,000 8,258,000 
Union,.,... 4881400 1,460,000 136,000 4,164,200 
America, 10,504,000 4,811,800 = 1,141,500 = 12,052,2.0 
Phenix..... 2,478,000 342,000 $22,900 2,147,000 
City......... 7,908,600 8,054,700 590,000 14,393,800 
Tradesm'n's 3,029,900 854,100 154,200 1,914,800 
Fulton...... 1,140,000 877,900 254,200 1,522,800 
Chemical... 14,100,400 6,681,600 1,206,000 18,228,200 
Mer. Exch.. 2,736,600 179,300 707,20 2,447,000 
Gallatin,.... 4,661,500 = 1,021,000 531,700 8,255,600 
B'tch & Dro. 1,662,400 245,200 160,1u0 1,642,800 
M’chs.&Tra, 808,000 111,000 106,000 853,000 
Greenwich... 969,400 92,900 196,000 926,300 
Lea. Manuf. 3,079,200 430,500 268,10 2,440,900 
Sev'nth W'd = 1,106,500 259,700 138,500 1,169,500 
Bt’teof N.Y. 2,696,200 996,400 416,700 8,715,300 
Am. Ex....., 18,621,000 1,366,000 1,891,000 10,558,000 
Commerce,, 17,119,600 6,696,400 2,580,800 17,544,500 
Broadway... 5,683,000 760,200 414,000 4,516,500 
Mercantile.. 6,032,400 1,477,000 485,400 6,2 63,900 
Pacific...... 1,982,200 790,200 133,800 2,560,000 
Republic.... 4,885,300 978,300 539,700 4,162,400 
Chatham.... 3,245,700 848,700 620,800 8,408,300 
People's..... 1,475,700 161,700 166,100 1,789,600 
N. America. 8,044,300 847,400 819,000 8,211,600 
Hanover.... 7,491,100 2,458,500 906,200 §,8u8,600 
Irving...... 2,638,000 BAL, 100 402,300 2,687 ,000 
Metropol’n. 2,156,000 21,000 246,009 862,000 
Citizens’... 2,412,300 707,206 849,800 8,120,500 
Nassau..... 2,246,700 275,600 294,100 2,610,500 
Market.,.... 2,701,400 765,400 179,800 2,500,606 
St. Nicholas 1,969,1u0 51,800 293,000 1,759,006 
Bhoe & Lea. 2,649,000 $89,000 658,v00 2,992,000 
Corn Exch. 5,289,700 506,000 334,000 4,088,600 
Continent’), 8,102,400 —-1,683,600 563,700 5,816,200 
Oriental .... 1,884,200 109,000 290,500 1,706,800 
Imp. & Tra. 16,386,700 6,931,700 1,626,900 21,984,500 
a 16,408,700 4,303,500 1,730,200 20,602,000 
North River 1,606,0u0 14,000 132,000 1,585,000 
Eest River., 1,047,7W 130,400 122,500 $36,300 
Fourth Nat. 12,927,700 8,061,000 1,868,800 18,620,800 
Central Nat. 6,561,000 1,848,000 1,428,000 4,282,000 
Second Nat. 1,782,000 610,000 373,000 2.292,(00 
Ninth Nat.. 4,263,500 685,700 342,900 4,176,200 
First Nat’l.. 14,875,000 5, 123,600 996,000 17,162,000 
Third Nat.. 4,742,900 590,908 564,500 4,740,000 
N.Y.Ntl. Ex. 1,141,600 832,000 177,800 1,171,700 
Rowery..... 1,816,400 825,600 195,900 1,916,300 
N.Y.County 1,952,100 116,400 498,900 2,858,900 
Ger.-Amer... 3,441,300 676,900 78,500 2,507,600 
Chase... 8,045,600 792.900 595,200 4,154,000 
Fifth Ave 2,420,700 621,200 175,900 2,608,500 
GermanEx. 1,687,300 110,000 262,000 2,144,100 
Germania... 1,820,700 01,500 188,100 2,313,200 
U. 8. Nat'l.. 8,044,400 948,800 72,900 8,083,600 
Lincoln N’'l 1,570,000 292,200 169,500 1,816,900 
GarfieldNat 949,600 22,800 192,800 963,400 
Fifth Nat... 1,071,900 | 82,800 200,400 1,066,000 


Total. ... @290,287,900 40,166,800 $33,289,700 317,084, icv 

Dee, Ine, Ine, Ine, 
Comparisons$!,436,200 $2,736,700 $451,000 1,004,700 
Clearings for the week ending Nov. let. . . .6468,582,568 11 
do. do, do, Nov. sth... * 210,696 85 
Balances for the wock ending Noy. lat.... 23,226,190 569 
do, do, do, Nov, 8th..:; 96,260,501 69 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain. 
» lreland, and France. 


OOMMEROIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITE 


L. C. HOPKINS & CO., 
53 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Commission Merchants, Brokers. 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS LN Gag AGO, ON MAR 
GINS, A SPECIALT 
We give wvork personal aeniee ‘to out-of-town 
orders. New York references: 8. V. W beg Co., § and 
10 Wall Street Bendy. 


Henry C. Boose. 
spon ents: V Wm. 














The § Safe Deposit | Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


THEFIRST ESTABLISHED IN THE WORLD, 


Offers Unequaled Security. 
140, 142 AND 146 BROADWAY. 


FRANCIS H. JENKS, President, 
GrorGe H, Vosr, » Secretary. 


~ ESTABLISHED 1856, 


Cagene 2, Cole 


rs & to 


Sears & Cole, 
MEROANTE SEER HAN ‘vilinren, 


with very variet 7 of wor ‘in'the abe e a ove tines: os 
sow Ullees tases tits iely dclive a — 


1Witlian Street. 


NEW VORK. 


LINCOLN SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 
STORAGE ‘WAREHOUSE, 


NOS. 32 TO 38 EAST 42D ST., 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 
BUILDING FIRE-PROOF THROUGHOUT. 





TRUNK STORAGE A SPECIALTY. 
BUILDING APPROVED BY FIRE COMMISSIONERS AND 
INSPECTOR 


oF PO TTON. Le JAMEA, President. 





PATENTS sins §. Sprague & Sm 


Attorneys and Solicitors of 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN PATENTS, 


37 West Congress Street, Detroit. 
Branches in “Condon, Washington and Paris. Send 
for pamphlet free 


SAFE INVESTMENTS! 


We oan ty ( investors FIRST MORTGAGES ON 
FAR NDs in Sangamon Co., li LINOIS, 
made by a 4 a gy, of iands and titles. 
15 Years’ Experience. Correspondence solicited, 


LATHAM & SOUTHER, Springicld, IL 


PRATT & CONE, 
AL ESTATE LOANS. 
Absolutelv Sate investments in first mortgage 
notes on improved Estate in t rapidly growing 








out expense to our clients. Full 
etails given on application by letter or in fei at 
either office. Best city references given. limited 
amount Cs 4}, cent, notes usual] 1 


ELEC PRattT 
lo Washington Ave., Houth 65 Libert < St., Room 
Minneapolis, Min New York City 


ss“ SHE WESTERN  ~—> 


FARM MORTGAGE Co. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


First Yortgag vary ! ,oans. pay- 
menois ange. Interest dates ny a e- 
posits. Wy facta Gugraptped. Large Ex- 
perience. oe Losses. d for circ alse refer. 
ences and sample jo Forms 








r. M, Porking, Pres tNLF . §L. H. Perkins, Sec, 
¥ Warne, -Pres, te ag ue W.Gilleti Treas. 
N N.Y. OMe, isi Broadway. C. ©. Hine & Son, 





7 PER CENT. INTEREST. 


ney loaned in sums of $400.00 and ‘upwards, and 

a by first mortgage on farms in Ceutral Ohio 

worth at least three times the sum ane, Interest 

and principle when due collected and remitted to the 
fon ae A. “a « ense to him. 

arysville and the Farmers’ 

mak of Ca at (Onto, and the People’s National 

ewar 
Ait 8 all communications to T. B. FULTON, 
ryaville, Ohio 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 


19 BROAD ST., NEW YORK, 


ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART EUROPE, ASIA, 
APRIC: A, Ae AND AMERIO 

DRAW’ BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND MAKE TEL. 
EGHAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE 
AND CALIFORNIA. 









FIRST MORTCACE 


FARM LOANS! 


ended by Dy 
he vestments for ININE YEA 
we fs 


IY M.E. Gat aie Cob 


pu Wit s'S LNE, Prée't Geneseo Normal School, 








The Congregattonaliat, 


ll are with ce om inv 
te eee ts 
EP. GATESiisrontees 


% % Ni E [i INVESTORS, 
O The undersigned will 
negotiate Loans for 


you pesuess by mort- 


inne. 

a polis or 4 ——. Co. Minn. wih 3, three 

15-74! i the oan a nid guaranteedt 

8 per ct. isfac tion guaranteed. 

14 yearsin tes. = thiscity. First-class 
references. Send for circular. Mention this paper. 

__S.H.BAKER, Loan Ag’t., Minneapolis,Mina 


SOLID SIX PER CENTS. 


THE IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, of 
Des Moines, alot 8 incorporated in 1872, and havin 











of $105,000 o frat ee « dy 

worth at least two ‘and a bait times the 
which pmorteened, Interest is paid semi- 

quousl ne atthe Chemical National Bank, 

These Debentures are coupon bonds, running from 


ve ave, to ten years, and are now held by many of the 

ng nes nks and Educational an - 

ibn natitutions of R England and New York, 
are prefe 

romise of high interest. The Company has os 

Rbout 12,000 ig ove wr and 18 


r 5 
widely Snows pe con: tive. It is th 
Ree t financial “institution in in Tow, n ae 
e onal 
New y pe, pure of F. A — - 


mith, Jremont Tomer, Boston 
“et M. Payson & Oo. Forfland, Me., + apd at our our  ofce, 
e fe ‘teak Wg: 3 
Pavan. dr., ‘aahler Ohemicel 
ational Bank, RTER, Cashier Cheshire Na- 
tional Bank, eee 9 4 A 
urer Loan and Trust Savings Bank, Co 
£0, M. Cavis, Treasurer 8 
tol, N. H. | ao? Merchant, 
Hiram Dewi 8 Wal e ° 
A pamp nies, ooith ath ful particulars and references 
firncenows the try, wari Addreee on application. De- 


uD 
Boo end up O, E, FULLER, Treasurer. 
H. A. COFFIN, Secretary, 


DIVIDENDS. 





T. 0} 34 copitets stock was 

c from rofite o: echo Tog six Tmonths, pay. 
able on } 1 F. Novembe 

jo 


ack taee nooks cone fest ot Ent 
ELECTION. 


FoR MATION Al, BANK OF THE CITY OF 
N ¥ -—New York, N ber Be 884.— 
sd dP caer tutu 


° . BR. T. Wilson pa LD 
ted's director to ‘ll vagangy © ; 





1% INTEREST 





Commercial 


DRY GOODS. 


Tue serious uncertainty there still exists 
in the political situation, has not been with- 
ou’ its effect upon the market for dry 
goods during the week that is past, as the 
excitement has been quite as intense since 
election day as to the result, and even 
mure so than during the canvass, while the 
absorbing topic of conversation has cen- 
tered upon the probable chances of success 
to either party, instead of being confined 
to the interests of the trade or the plans of 
the future. Until the existing condition of 
affairs is changed, there is but little hope of 
any new features being developed, as those 
who have waited for election to be over are 
inclined to further postpone their efforts, 
there being no encouragement to increased 
activity in any department, owing to the 
unseitled feeling which still holds sway 
over the prevailing sentiment of conserva- 
tism that has so long controlled the trans- 
actions of the market. There is also a 
conspicuous lack of that confidence so 
necessary to the progress of legitimate 
trade that the timid and even the more 
bold avoid even the shadow of anything 
outside of the immediate demands of the 
present. The dealings of the market have 
been but meager, and the operations of 
buyers have been extremely light, pur- 
chases having been confined to such small 
reassortments as are absolutely necessary 
for the pursuance of current trade. The 
weather has been more favorable to the 
retail trade, and it is anticipated that the 
coming week will be freighted with a bet- 
ter demand among jobbing houses, as the 
stocks of retailers have been depleted to a 
considerable extent of such goods as are of 
a seasonable character. 

Cotton Goops.—The market for cotton 
goods has presented no new features call- 
ing for special mention. The demand at 
first hands continues very light, and the 
jobbing trade has shown little if any im- 
provement. Buyers are so apathetic that 
ordinary concessions will not stimulate 
business, and holders are therefore inclined 
to await patiently the increased demand 
which must naturally be developed in the 
early future, because stocks in the hands 
of distributers are much smaller than is 
usually the case at this time of year. 
Agents’ prices remain unchanged, and job- 
bers’ quotations are irregular and in buyers’ 
favor. 

Pint CrLorus continue quiet and un- 
changed on the basis of 34c. less 1 per cent. 
for 64x64 ‘‘spots,” 4c. flat for 64x64 ‘‘fu- 
tures,” and 2c. for 56x60s. 

Prints.—There was no perceptible im- 
provement in the demand for printed 
calicoes, and transactions were very light 
in the aggregate amount. Jobbers are 
doing a fair package trade in ‘‘off-style” 
fancies, etc., but the piece distribution con- 
tinues very moderate. 

GINGHAMS were almost neglected by pack- 
age buyers, and the demand by retailers 
was confined to small parcels of dress 
styles. As before stated, ‘‘crinkled” seer- 
suckers are well under the control of orders 
for future delivery, and samples of certain 
makes have been withdrawn by agents. 

Dress Goops were in light and irregular 
demand, and a moderate business in all-wool 
and worsted fabrics was reported by lead- 
ing jobbers. Plaid wool suitings and sack- 
ings continue in great favor, and leading 
makes are remarkably well sold up. 

Wooten Goops.—Some symptoms were 
manifest in the market for woolens of a 
return of activity in the demand for certain 
lines of seasonable goods, and a somewhat 
more settled feeling influenced the actions 
of buyers in their transactions. It is believed 
that business in this department will assume 
a more extensive scale during the coming 
week, as stocks among retailers are very 
much depleted, and jobbers anticipate an 
increase of business from this condition of 
affairs. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 
The general condition of trate in the 
foreign goods department is quiet. During 


the week an occasional attempt was made 
to push the sale of specialties adapted for 
the approaching holiday season, but with 
out encouraging results. Jobbers reporte- 
very little business doing of avy kind, the 
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preoccupation of public attention being 
reflected in its full proportions in a lessened 
demand both for staple and fancy goods 
from the retail trade. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week, and since January ist, 1884, 


compare as follows with the same period of 
last year: 

For the week. 1884. 1888, 
Entered at the port.. ........ $1,411,555 $1,705,5C4 
Thrown on the market.. .... 1/383, 1,673,608 

Since Jan. ist. 

Entered at the port.......... 101,724,739 106,013,182 
Thrown on the market....... 99,870,739 105,905,963 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTA TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
NSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


MonpDayY EVENING, November I(th, 1884. 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
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Columbian. .. 
Hamil 


ton... Osi 


103¢|Whittenton. . 8 @ll 
DOMESTIC GINGHAMS, 


mosheag. .. --—@ 1 Plunkett....... —@ 1% 
sditheiinaal Renfrew..... .—@103¢ 
ani: White M’f’gCo., 
Gloucester, a ws ee o—@ 1% 
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CORSET JEANS. 
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Otis, apron....—@ 9%%| 70........... —@13 
Otis furniture. -—@ 94 \York, I........ —@ 8 
BROWN DRILLS. 

Appleton...... @7 Mass., D..... — @7 
Augusta.... . =~ — @6%¢\Mase., G....— @ 64 
=e — , 4 ae @7 
Laconia.... . _ |Pelzer..... @17 
Langley, A...— en a --— @ 64% 
Langley, B ..— 3 ltark,  ' @7 








LE BOUTILLIER BROS. 


Broadway and 14th St. 


OFFER 500 PIECES OF 


Lyons Colored Satins 


AT 


AD cts. 


IN 40 DIFFERENT SHADES, 
THIS QUALITY OF SATIN HAS NEVEB BEFORE 
BEEN OFFERED LESS THAN 1% OTS. 


Perinot Kid Gloves, 


THREE BUTTONS, ALL COLORS. 
ALL SIZES 


seen ee eeeeeresearseeeeee 


JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 


777 BROADWAY. 


1eg WILE 

Sana an 
REDUCTIONS ALR DE IN 
See Ae Bi 
Pigs ie. ° CHEAP LINE OF CLOAKING 
i A HEDUOTIONS WB IN SULTRS SLOARS. 

~ eal TO ed SPECIAL ATTENTION TO 
ERY, PORTED wPaeae Swi MANE. 
S 


E 
MO ALA D EXECUTED AT SHORT- 
r Whee LE PRICES, 


JACKSON'S 


777 BROADWAY, BET. 9TH & 10TH STS. 








BARGAINS IN 
EDUCED FROM 
ed $3, TO 


G 
WE 
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DR. INQUIsST’s 
Spinal Misses’ Waist,............. $1 75 
Spinal Misses’ Corset,,.........++- 00 
Spinal Nursing Corset,...... 
Spinal Abdominal Corse 
Recommended by "4 phy: 
free anywhere in the U. 8, on receipt of 
 ayreeeret teed. Lad: 

Corset Co. ,412B' at + 


CAUTION | 


seeeeeee 














: = 
fag 6 NONPAREIL a5 
m ra) 

= 
THE ABOVE I8 A FAC SIMILE OF 


THE TRADE MARK WHICH WILL BE 
FOUND ON THE BACK OF EVERY 
SECOND YARD OF 


Nonpareil Velveteen 


AS A GUARANTEE FOR WEAR, AND THE 
PUBLIC ARE WARNED AGAINST THE 
MULTIFORM RUBBISH UNDER THE 
NAME OF VELVETEEN BEING OFFERED 
[N IMITATION. 





For sale by all Dry Goods Dealers, 





RIDLEY 


Grand, Allen and Orchard Sts, N. Y. 


This week call attention to the following, giving 
their assurance that each item will be found as rep- 
resented, and prices very low. 


CURTAINS. 


50 pair Raw Silk Turcoman Curtains at $4.75; worth 
37. 

176 pair Raw Silk Turcoman Curtains at $6; worth 
89. 

100 pair Raw Silk Turcoman Curtains at $9; worth 
$12.50. 

1c0 pair Raw Silk Turcoman Curtains at $10.50; 
worth $15. 

$26 pair Raw Silk Turcoman Curtains at $13 and $15; 
worth #20 and $25. 
Nottingham Lace Curtains, 
$1.15, 81,39, 1,50 the pair. 
Nottingham Lace Curtains, antique designs, $2, 
$2.25, $2.50, $3, $3.25 the pair. 

Nottingham Lace Curtains, Guipure and Feather 
effects, 84, $4.50, $5.25, 86, 86.75 the pair, 

Other choice styles, 88, 89, 810, $12 up, the pair, 


LIN BINS. 


Unbleached (all linen) Table Linen, colored border, 
56 inches wide, at 26c. yard. 
Unbleached all-linen Damask, 60 inches wide, 45c. 
yard, 
« 7-4 bleached all-linen Table Linen, 5éc. yard. 
All-linen extra heavy Table Linen, colored border, 
69c. yard. 
% Napkins, 79c., 95c., $1.20, $1.80, $1.50 the dozen. 
% Napkins, $1.50, $1.75, $2, $2.60 the dozen. 


BLANKETS 


At 8c., 81.25, $1.50, 81.75, @2 to @4.50 pair, all clean 
woods. 

Full aize Blankets, $1.69, 82,25 to $6.75 pair, 

Extra large and heavy Blankets, $5.75, $6.75, @8.5( to 
829,50 pair. 

Bed Comfortables, 68c., 79c,, @1, $1.25, $1.50 to @6 
each, 

Horse Blankets, $1.25, $1.88, $2.50, $8.25, $3.75 to @lu 
each. 

Carriage Lap Robes, $1,385, 81.75, $2.25, 83.25 to $13 

bh 


Dress Silks. 


S8special lots Black Satin Finish Gros Grain Dress 
Silk at especially low prices. Best values yet offered. 
20-inch Satin Finish Gros Grain, 5&c.; worth $1, 
23.inch Satin Finish Gros Grain, 84c.; worth 1,25. 
24inch Satin Finish Gros Grain, $1.15; worth $1.50. 
ALL WARRANTED NOT TO CRACK. 


SEALSKINS. 


Seal and Otter Sacques, 87 and 38 inches long, #55. 
Seal and Otter Sacques, 40 and 42 inches long, $95, 
Billo, 8125. 





floral patterns, 865c., 


Otter and Seal Dolmans, 50 and 57 inches long, 
trimmed v unplucked natural Otter and colored Beaver, 
a Fur it ined Circulars and Dolmans, lined fine Siberian 

uirre 


ur Trimmings of all kinds, 


Subscribe for our Fash'‘on Magazine, It will cive 
you a full list of our entire stock and prices, and 
steatly aid you in shopping, Issued quarterly, at 50 
cents per annum. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311) to 321 GRAND 
STREET; 


56 to 70 Allen st.; 59 to Gh Orchard Street, 
New Vork. | 


R. H. MACY & C0., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th a 
NEW YORE. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES. 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


WE CALL PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO 
OUR LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL GOODS. 


ALL THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS, AND HATS 
AND BONNETS. 


THE MOST APPROVED MAKE OF 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS 
SATINS, VELVETS, AND PLUSHES. 


ee UNDERWEAR, AND GLOVES FOR 
TES, GENTLEMEN” AND CHILDREN. 


~ DRESS GOODS 


THE eater * alt STYLES AND 


LINENS, atannere 4 AD D LACE CURTAINS 
AT LOWER PRICES: vnaae HAVE RULED 


UDI MOSLE UNDERWEAR, 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 
SEND POSTAL GARD? He FALLCATALOGUE, 
WHICH WILL BE READY ABOUT OCT. 15th. 


MAIL ORDERS $8 CAMEPULLY EXECUTED, 








R. H, MACY & 60, 


W.&J, SLOANE 


Have just opened a large collec- 
tion of choice 


ORIENTAL 


Carpets and Rugs, 


in a great variety of patterns and 
sizes, which they offer at Retail 
at prices less than similar goods 
have been selling at Wholesale. 


BROADWAY, 


Eighteenth and Nineteenth Sts., 
NEW YORK. 





Wa Perego 


PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER OF 


rae Dost 





Shirts to Order. 


New and Exclualve 
Designs in 
PENANG, 
CHEVIOT, 
MADRAS and 
ZEPHYR. 
FANCY SHIRTINGS 
Just received from Lon- 
don and Paris, 
A Special Pattern 
Cut for Each Cus- 
tomer. 


¢2 Orders may be duplicated by mail at any time. 
edrreet Fe Fit Gparantecd. Write for Rules for 





Nos. 128 and 180 venies Street, 
aod No, 87 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 

Send two cent amp for thirty-two page Illustrated 
p= 

















TO SUBSCRIBERS. 





Subscribers will do us a favor if they 
will consult the date on the yellow address 
label on their paper and kindly renew two 
or three weeks previous to the date there 
recorded, thus avoiding the loss of any con- 
Every 
number of Tne INDEPENDENT contains 80 


secutive numbers of the paper. 


much that is valuable and of the greatest 
importance to people who read and think, 
that no subscriber should neglect this cau- 
tion. If, however, it is not convenient, in 
some special cases, for a subscriber to re- 
new exactly at the expiration of his sub- 
scription, we will, if requested, take pleas- 
It always 
gives us great pleasure to receive the name 


ure in continuing his paper. 


of a new subscriber with the renewal of an 
old one; and our hearty thanks are due to 
hosts of our old subscribers who have sent 
us a new subscriber with their own re- 
newal. 


We continue to offer the following very 
liberal 


Terms. 
One year, postage free..,...+0cceeeereeee PO OO 
Sismonths  “ sccsces pacosebenein -» 1 50 
(Four months * — * wsccsccccccescesseeee 1 OO 
Three months “6 = ** .....sseeeee paesesooses 15 
One subscription two yen. sosesncese se 5 00 
Two subscriptions, one year each...... 5 00 
One subscription five years....... so0ese 10 00 


Five subscriptions, in one remittance. 10 00 


Our object in offering Toe I[npEPrENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each, is to place the 
paper in five families, each one paying $2 
only. 

miietitions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

Subscribers are requested to -make 
their own remittances to us, instead of 
having a Postmaster or Newsdealer do it for 
them. Very often vexatious delays occur, ’ 
the subscriber's paper 1s stopped and letters 
of inquiry are written, allof which might be 
avoided if the subscriber transacted hisown 





business. 
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‘Weekly Blarket Review, 











GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 
[For the Week ending Friday, November 7th, 184.) 
COFFEE. 

Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice....... 7 @12\¢ 
Santos, Choice to Best.........ssse0 9¢@ 98% 

Mino nvn0es da cdotenbdse eoaceedesene 14 @22 

De csccbacdeovubed seclucescehe 18 @19 

POGRIND ss  cace cnccesocsccsdcogecee 94@124¢ 

BRPIBUR. «0 cccce coccoccceccocescees 9\4,@12 

TRA. 

PBs, doin co vccctcedevcteccogecesee 14 @40 
ID sc cccdcccccveecccvccctes 14 @60 
re ititcmcco Gap 
Gunpowder, ....... 0065 soccccececses 16 @b65 
| ee (seintuaavetinvedknan 16 @6v 

SUGAR. 

Raw.—Fair to prime..........+-+++ —- @6 5-16 
ee OTP 644,@— 

Crushed 

Powdered 
GRAMUROTEID Ss occcccvccesccceces 
Wuite.—Standard A 

Extra ( 
NL, cccsnndscekkaedesecesianeces 44@ 4% 

MOLASSES. 

Pc cckndencvoodeccccaceecesce ceace 15 @22 
<< eee eer 15 @18 
F GOTT cc cccccvececocesossveees 20 @25 

I Mn 6 £66cesonvensseccaquasene 23 @40 

New Orleans........... itciebannioaaeial 80 @55 

FISH. 

George’s Cod (new), per qtl. .8 : 50 @ 5 00 

Grand Bank Cod............+ 325 @ 38 50 

Mackerel, No. 1 Mass.......... 21 00 @ 23 00 

Mackerel, No. 2 Mass.......... 9 50 @ 1 50 

Mackerel, No. 3 Mass......... 375 @ 4 25 

Box Wesring peuews reece dedw ent — @ — 15 


ss —— 


GENERAL MARKET. 





FLOU RK, MEAL, Ere. 
Fuour: 
Sour Extras and Patents. * 00 am 00 
ee 25 @ 2 60 
Superfine Spring........... H 45 @ 2 65 
Ohio, Ind., ich, ,Lll., Super- 
tine Winter pédeeukesenes 260 @ 2 80 
State Extra brands........ 20 @ 3 30 
Western Spring Wheat, ext’a 2 90 @ 8 10 
Minnesota, “Clear”. . 375 @ 425 
Spring Whe rat, “Patents”. 515 @ 6 00 
Good to Choice Spring 
Wheat, Extras. ........ 315 @ 8 26 
Ex. Amber Ind., Ohio, and 
| Se, 815 @ 3 35 
O. Round Hoop Ex. (ship’g). 295 @ 8 25 
White Wheat Bx. (O, & aS 820 @ 3 45 
St. Louis, Single Extras... 360 @ 3 85 
St. Louis, Double, “ . 400 @440 
Genesee, Extra Brands... 420 @ 4 36 
Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 425 @ 5 50 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 335 @ 4 25 
BOUTHERN FLOUR: 
Bc cccccecccececcesccecs 425 @470 
DOMME «ccccccces: ceccesese 425 @4 0 
Fancy....... Seoe Seeveees 325 @ 6 46 
Ryz Frovun 
0 Sere 260 @ 2 80 
Bupertine.......ccece ceecee 340 @ 48 75 
Conn Mea: 
WOM oo. coccccceccccece 320 @ 3 40 
IN, cccncsceesess 350 @— — 
rere + 825 @ 3 30 
GRAIN, 
WHEA 
"White rere #— 82 @— 84 
No. Gicccocceccoecces Nominal 
Red © Oc cccnctnensess — 84 @— 86 
Corn : 
BmeG, Mas B..ccercee. cove — 533g¢@— 55 
ns nbndéecesccees 0008 — Nominai 
PE cerescesteeonns — 8 @— él 
Oats: 
White, No. 1......... enantio — 37 @— — 
EER RSS — 33 @— 37 
Btate Mixed........s0.000. — 3244@— 83 
Bre: 
EE cceeseeetececeonesess — — —@-—6l 
WeRtetR 00 00000 coes cocce — — —@—Ww 
8: 
PIED. «ccnccecosceeccen 180 @ 1 85 
BIOTBs cc cccccccceecceces 220 @— — 
bdicnvdeccsontasseses os 180 @1 8 
Green, prime, ®bush....... 125 @- 
PROVISIONS, 
Pork : 
Ordinary Mess...... sees» 1675 @17 00 
New Meus............+. —-— @ i8 00 
Family Mess, City....... 17 50 @ 18 00 
Prime Mess, Western.... 16 50 @ 17 WU 
Bacon : 
Te errr 9¢@ 
a re — @ 9% 
D, ©... Ghowlders..occccccccctoves — @1% 
Our Meats: 
Smoked Hams......... . — 184@ — 144% 
Smoked aheuiioe. eeeses —-—- @- 8g 
MILL FEED 
(We Gate per 100 — ) 
Bram, 40 Ibs... ...ccccscees ?— @B — 6734 
Shorts, 60 Speen _ $6 @ — 61% 
pias, 80 to 100 Ibs.. —7 @ — 95 
8 BMROo oo cecccce »~ 100 @ 1065 
Rye sandal — 80 @ — 8 
Bereenings..........seee- -- 50 @ — 70 
Oil Meal, per ton.......... 83 00 @ 384 00 
Cotton Meal, r ton.. 26 00 26 50 


HAY AND STRAW 
Hay, No. 1, prime, per 100 lbs 8 —90 @8— 05 
Hay, No. 2, good, sore m= @ — 85 
Hay, No. 3, medium“ “ ||, —— @ — 75 
Hay, clover mixed “ « we. —-— @ 
Hay, Shipping, « es w. —10 @ 
Hay, Clover - ewer — @ 
Straw, No.1, Rye ‘“ 6 eee —70 @ — 16 
@ 
@ 





Straw, No.2ttye ‘“ © coos OH 
Btraw, Oat 7 sy oe 





COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
NEW BUTTER. 





LARD. 


Steam rendered, per Ib. 
GIONS bcd occas duvcecctes 





South American........--++++ 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fine cove ceeges LGD 
Good to prime........ Covcccecocece oe 8% @ 9% 
PO TP ONE. 4. cncoscdveces enwwewes @) 844 
Ohio Factory, flat fine......... . .... 10 @10% 
Flat, good to prime...........- oecees 6 @ 9% 
Pe crcscvdone cparsentoesacecasees 1 @3 
EGGS 
Jersey, single bbls, per doz........ — @ — 
State and Penn., fresh laid...... .. 25 @ — 
Western, fresh-laid....... Saeetes ee - 4444@ — 
CD voter cccercccceesoeseness 2344@ 24 
DRESSED POULTRY. 

Turkeys, fair to good. . -..-12 @— 15 
Chickens,State and W'st’ rn, ‘choice—12 @— 18 
Chickens, Philadelphia, per lb...—13 @— 18 

_ SEP r rene — 8 @— 15 
es MO Ein csesreccaceesaces —12 @— 19 

VEGETABLES, 

Cabbage, per 100....... eoore 3 00 @ 3 50 
Potatoes, NeW... cocccseocccccces 1 25 @ 1 50 
Sweet Potatoes, per bbl......... 3 00 @ 3 75 
Tomatoes, per bOx.....+--.+++++ — 60 @— 15 
Turnips, Russia..........-.-.+-+ — 00 @ 1 25 
Onions, per bbl..........+-006. 1 00 @ 2 00 


Squash, Hubbard, per bbl........ 75 @ 1 00 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT, 








Apple 8, King, per bbl.......... 250 @2%7 
Baldwins, “ ¢* 18 @iF 
e Greenings, o 125 @1 50 
«Mixed, ow 1-1 @1 
Pears, Seckei, per keg .. 200 @400 
* Duchess, =. # 400 @6 00 
Quinces, per bbl.......-.-0+++- 200 @ 3 00 
Grapes, Concord, per lb.,...... — 56 @ 7 
©  Kpabelle, % * cece - 44@— 5 
e Cosewee, © © cccves — 7 @ 1% 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, per erate 3 25 @ 4 00 
- Jersey, per crate. 360 @ 3 4b 
Peunuts, Va., hand-picked, 
new, pe 2 errr — 54@— 56% 
ee) eee — 9 @— 10% 
Chestnuts, per bush........... 300 @ 4 00 
Hickory nuts, per bush........ 200 @ 2 50 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRU:T. 
BE st citanideddananeeeteners — 38y@— 8% 
eS re — 644@—1044 
Peaches, Unpeeled............. —5 @— 6% 
PEEOTTID co ccccn céccreeeree —8 @— 8% 
GOR vccvcvectececceceseeses —10 @—— 
NN TOC —13 @—13% 
RAGPROETIOG s 65 0 Pe'socccccccese —25 @—26¢ 
-—-—— ~~ —- — 
WOOL MARKET. 
Indiana Medium, unwashed poceeneane 28 @35 
“ US rae 26 @27 


“ Co coarse and quarter blood....20 @28 


N. Y., Mich., and Ind., washed X and 
mdi ee ete 35 @40 
N. Y., Mich., and Ind., No, 1......... 0 @45 
a: Spee 35 @40 
“ “ * common,.... 28 @383 
Ohio, Tenn., and W. Va. X and XX...40 @43 
“ “ i  — ae 43 @45 
se a = ee 44 @46 
« “ oe i wane 85 @40 


“ “ “ 


Burry at value, 





> —_—— 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton, 
Soluble Pacific Guano......... $42 00 @45 00 
Listers’ Stand. ry rye 87 00 @40 00 
‘* Ammoniated Dis’d Bone 32 00 @35 00 
© UWE Phesphets.....cccd 29 00 @31 00 
 §€6©Ground Bone........0.. 31 00 @33 50 
“ Crescent Bone.......... 29 00 @31 50 
“ Potato Fertilizer........ 47 00 @50 60 
“ Tobacco Fertilizer. .... 47 00 @50 00 
“ Buckwheat Fertilizer... .32 00 @85 00 


(Free on board cars at New York and N 
less 5 per cent, of above prices, ) 
Baker’s Potato Fertilizer ........ 

“Wheat 7 hehaveret 4 

6 Gebbage 8  sscccece 4 

“* AA Ammoniated Super- 

hosphate Fertilizer. 

* Pelic can Bone Fertilizer. 
ialtes compounded to order. 
estead Superphosphate 

(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Earl’s Super Phosphate......... 
‘* Horsefoot Guano........ 
Bardy’s Phospho-Feruvian Guano 
” — Superphos- 


ay 
5 


k, 


os 
Ss Ses 


&S 


eee Ss 
SssF SSS S & 


oe Atkaline t Phosphate..... 

‘* Acid Phosphate........ 

“  Pulverized8, @, Phos hate 
(Discount on orders of 5 tons 


or more. ) 
Baugh’s Tobacco Fertilizer...... 38 00@40 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate, per 2,000 ee o = © 60@87 00 
Baugh’s Twenty-tive Dollar P’ 
phate, per 000 Ibp......... 
Baugh’s Kconomical Fertilizer 
for Potatoes.............. ° 80 00 
Baugh’s Warranted Pure Bone 
eal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 83 00@35 00 
one xport Bone, per 2,000 
biewaensceubecny eave ++++-29 00 @81 00 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00 @48 00 
Guano, Peruy’ n, rectified, 9.70 P.c.68 00 @70 00 
8.40 ‘ 50 00 @52 00 
Guano, — or Guanape 


Sess 


OS ae ...+-52 00 @54 00 

Bone, und fine, ripe haan 30 00 @381 00 

Srssolved, hig eee — @27 00 
German Poteah t ba Kaini it, 

GHB WB oo cccsccsecccccce 25 @ 7 75 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs,)..... 8 00 @ 9 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 

100 Ibs, cargo lots.. 1 57K@— — 
Sulphate of” Ammonia, per 100 Ibs.— — @ 365 
Dried Blood, per unit. -— 1 


ASHES. 
63}¢@7 for Pearl. 








Oreamery, choice to fancy..........+... 30@32 
“ » — ay th comm oe ob esecosees 19@27 
Welt tube. pasnaue eences 
Western imitation cece 
“ |. Cerro 





@ 2 
.— We quote 1K@— cents for Pot = 


First-Class. Printers Materials. 
5 Prong, Sat Choy, Prin 





COMPLAIN 


OF 


Enormous Gas Bills? 
GUARANTEED REDUCTION 


15 to 40 Per Cent.!! 


The U.S.Gas Commission, ably supported by 
the united testimony of hundreds of the most in- 
telligent scientists and best-informed expert authon. 
ties of both Europe and America, have demonstrated, 
by numerous practical, scientific and exhaustive 
tests, that in order to secure the maximum of light 
at the minimum of cost, gas pressure should 
not exceed 5 tenths of an inch at the burner, 
Any excess of pressure beyond this limit, is 
simply a waste of gas (or money), diminishing 
volume and quality of light and increasing ex- 
pense, in exact proportion as the pressure ts in- 
creased. 
Why condemn the Gas Companies?¢ 

They are powerless to remedy the evil, as, in order 
to supply all their patrons, whether near or remote, 
they are compelled to employ an excessive local 
pressure of 15 to 30 teuths in order to supply 
extreme points of consumption, thus resulting 
in an excessive average supply to all interme- 
diate consumers. 

Lifferent dexrees of elevation also affect the nomi- 
nal gas pressure and add materielly to the difficult 
problem of maintaining a low average pres- 
sure. 


WHY 


The Remedy 


Is inthe hands of every gas consumer, by at. 
tachment to their meter of 


SLEEMAN’S AUTOMATIC GAS SAV- 
ING GOVERNOR. 


(Can be attached to any gas meter in 30 minutes.) 

THEY EQUALIZE ruz PRESSURE to 5 TENTHS, 
whether one or 100 burners are lighted, 

The Automatic action of valve cats off ex- 
cessive Street pressure when lights are extin- 
suished, thus preventing all wastage and bad 
odors trom leaky pipes. 

THEY REMEDY SMOKING and “ Blowing’ 

BURNERS, 

INSURE COMPLETE COMBUSTION. 
INCREASE BRILLIANCY OF LIGHT. 
PERMIT NO WASTE GAS. 
NO POISONOUS VAPORS. 
NO VITIATED ATMOSPHERE. 


Save Their Cost Every Three Months! 


(Equal to 400 per Cent. per Annum.) 
Entire Metallic Construc’n, Simple, Efficient, Durable 
Indorsed by highest 
Commercial, Mechanical and Expert Authorities. 


Over 5,000 in Service. 
(Warranted for 6 years,) 


SUBSTANTIAL TESTIMONY. 
“SAVING 834 PER CENT.” 


“TEN MACHINES IN SERVICE—Gas Bills Begneed 
8140 per Week. aoe tropolitan Spare Hi use, N. ¥, 
STEWART, Jr., ngineer. 
iW. TILLOTsoN, Son Manager. 


* SAVING 88 PER CENT.” 


“ Have thoro pented, several on our factories. 
Are much pleased wth th 
OTTIER & Se Neemumeeuunnne Co., 
Lexington Avenue, 4ist and 42d Streets, New York, 


12 MACHINES—8 THEATERS. 


* Satisfactory Reduction in Gas Bills. Better 
Light. e recommend it.” 
HARRY MINER’ 8 Bowery | Theatre, 7 


« 6 Bighthave. © fiz 
“ SAVING 35 TO 40 PER CENT.” 


“ Astonishing scout. — of yon claim. - 
orK COM = 
Gate & SPap zn. Propri rietors. 


4 MACHINES—SAVING 25 Per Cent.” 


“Eighteen montbs in_service. Enti satiafac- 
tory.” Danie. & Son, Importers, B way, N.Y. 


“SAVING 88; PER CENT.” 


Rospins & APPLETON, 
Agents American Watch Oo., New York. 


REFERENCES—NEW YORK CITY: 


R. H.M Fazover, 
Young Mens" § rst 'n Ass'n. tford Rigrk H. R.R.Co. 
Cooper Union Annex Hall. uncan Building. 

Eureka Fire Hose Oo. ran Opera House, 
Vanderbilt Building, And 1,500 others, 


"SPECIAL PAMPHLETS BY MAIL..43 





N. B.—These machines are in service in this 
Printing Office. 


A practical demonstration of the machine can be 
seen at any time at our office, 


t= Exclusive State Agencies 


Can be secured by prompt application to 


THE NATIONAL GAS SAVING CO, 


Insurance, 
INSURANCE OF PROFITS. 


Tue Insurance Journal remarks that, in 
1872, only two companies doing business in 
Boston admitted the claim that commissions 
on goods held by commission merchants 
and lost in the fire of that year should be 
included in the loss on such goods. Of 
these two companies the Home seems to 
have been one; for the Journal, which 
argues now against the proposition that 
such a claim is admissible, says it was one 
of the very few papers which then opposed 
insuring commissions. To us, the claim 
seems palpably untenable; and we do not 
see how any tolerable argument can be 
made on the other side. 

Is the contrary alleged? Then the case 
of those who demand insurance of com- 
missions or profits would run like this: 
‘* Here were goods in our hands for sale, 
our own or another’s. We expected to sell 
them, and should have sold them. The 
fire has destroyed, with the cost of the 
goods, the profit we should have made, but 
now can never make. Insurance professes 
to be indemnity. Our loss is that of some- 
thing to be received, it is true, but just as 
veritable as if it arose by failure of a 
debtor; we require to be put in as good a 
position as before the fire; and that posi- 
tion involves our profits; insurance is in- 
demnity—so indemnify us.” 

This plea may look plausible; but we 
think it specious. The proper rule as 
takes cost as the 


except that 


to merchandise, 


standard, market value 


should be followed in case of depreciated 


goods. This rule is followed, or should be 


followed, in making balance sheets. Mer- 


chandise stands at what it has cost, 


except that, if it cost more than its present 
market worth, the latter is the just value. 
It strikes us that a merchant who reck- 
oned in assets the market value of his 
goods would certainly not be following a 
conservative method; for he would be dis- 
counting the future and representing to be 
as is. Nobody knows his gains for the 
next year, or the next six months, or the 
next six weeks; and what we are “going” 
to have is not the same as assets actually 
iu hand. To insure profits and commissions 
would be obviously including the future; 
and not only that, it would be insuring 
what nobody can accurately know. 
Uncertainty of estimate is not the worst 
objection, however. If manufacturers, im- 
porters and merchants are to obtain insur- 
ance for the full price they expect to get 
for their goods by regular sale, it necessa- 
rily and obviously follows that it must be 
to their interest to close out their goods 
at once to the companies; for why should 
they look any further for a cash customer 
for all their stock at the regular selling 
price? The business of insurance is to fur- 
nish “indemnity,” certainly; but the ‘‘ val- 
ued policy” notion is that a policy for a 
thousand dollars is a bet of a thousand dol- 
lars that the property in question will not 
burn, or, more exactly, that there will not 
be a fire on the premises. This idea claims 
that the sufferer by the fire wins the bet, 
and the company has nothing to do but pay 
the policy, ‘‘ bet,” regardless of the loss ac- 
tually sustained. The amount named 
in a policy is simply a limitation, and the 
contract really is one to indemnify for the 
actual loss sustained, wp to this amount thus 
limited. Yet the indemnity itself is not, 
and is not intended to be, literal and in all 
respects absolute; for if insurance under- 
took to put the policyholder exactly as he 
was when the fire found him, saving his 
capital, his profits, and his convenience to- 
gether, he would have no motive to object 
toafire. On the contrary, inevery instance 
of over-stock, depreciated stock, and slow 
trade, he would be taught to welcome a fire 
asafriendin need. Every insured man 
must be a co-insurer with the insurance 
companies, or there is a conflict of interests 
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INFANTILE MORTALITY AND 
ASSURANCE IN ENGLAND. 


Tue question of the advisability of allow- 
ing assurances to be effected on infantile 
lives has once more been brought before 
the public; and although this is an old and 
well-worn subject, we think it isas well to 
remind our readers of what has been done 
by the legislators in the matter, and to 
point out the utter groundlessness of the 
cbarges which are so ruthlessly brought 
against our industrial classes. 

At the time of the passing of the “‘ Friendly 
Societies act,” in 1875, the government of 
the day made searching inquiries into the 
question of infantile assurance ; deputations 
were received, exhaustive statistics were 
prepared, and the subject generally was 
sifted in a most thorough manner, the 
result being that it was considered proved 
beyond all doubt that the mortality among 
assured infants was not so high as the mor- 
tality among infants in general, and that, 
therefore, to prevent a man effecting an 
assurance on the life of his child for an 
amount sufficient to cover the funeral ex- 
penses in the case of death would be a gross 
injustice and a step entirely in the wrong 
direction. 

And here we may remind these would-be 
alarmists that, under the Friendly Societies 
act the highest amount for which a child 
under five years of age may be assured is 
£6. The amount assured on infantile 
policies increases according to the time 
which policies are in force; and £6 is the 
highest amount to which a policy may have 
increased by the time that the aseured child 
is five years old. Hence, the amount assured 
at age one and under is always less than £6, 
being in some cases £3, but in the vast 
majority of cases only thirty shillings or £2, 
and even this amount is not payable unless 
the policy has been in force three months. 
Also the Friendly Societies act provides 
that when a death takes place of any child 
under ten years of age, one of the parents 
only of the child can receive the money. 

Moreover, we find that there are strin- 
gent provisions to enforce the carrying out 
of these restrictions. For example, when- 
ever a certificate of the death of a child 
is applied for, for the purpose of obtaining 
money from a company or society, the 
registrar is bound to give a certificate, at 
a cost of not more than one shilling, stat- 
ing the amount assured and the name of 
the company or society; should other cer- 
tificates be applied for of the same death 
they must be numbered in consecutive 
order, and in no case sha)l a registrar grant 
a certificate of the death of a child under 
five years in which the amount assured ex- 
ceeds £6, or one of the death of a child 
under ten years in which the amounts as- 
sured exceeds £10, or any additional cer- 
tificate in which the amounts assured will 
bring the total to more than £6 or £10 re- 
spectively. 

Besides this, each company or society to 
which is produced a certificate of the death 
of a child, which does not purport to be 
the first, shall, before paying any money 
thereon, be bound to inquire whether any 
and what sums of money have been paid 
onthe same death by any other company 
or society. And should the sum assured 
carry the total to a forbidden amount, only 
such sum is to be paid as will bring the 
total amount to within the prescribed limit. 
This latter case can only occur through 
error on the part of the registrar. It is 
further provided that, should these regula- 
tions fail to be carried out, it constitutes an 
offense under the act. 

How, in the face of these hard facts, it 
can still be seriously urged that infantile 
life assurance leads to infanticide we fail to 
comprehend. Let us just see what a state 
of things has to be imagined for this to be 
the case. Firstly, it must be thought that 
the industrial classes as a body, but more 
particularly the women among them, are 
desperately wicked, and that they have no 
love for their children; for the charge in 
its newest form is that, as a general rule, 
when infants are insured the parents prefer 
them to die, and therefore neglect them and 
thus cause their death. And, secondly, 
that the parents wish their children dead, 
not because their death will be a pecuniary 
gain, but because they deliberately prefer 
to bury them instead of bringing them up. 
Are not these suppositions altogether 








wrong? Now, for any custom to be gen- 
eral there must be many individual cases; 
and who is there among us who would 
care to say that out of the many mothers he 
has known belonging to the. industrial 
classes there is one of whom he would care 
to say that she had no love for her infant, 
and had therefore willfully caused its death? 
We fancy that most of us, on the other hand, 
could give instances of great self sacrifice 
on the part of mothers in order to provide 
sustenance for their infants. 

The fact is that these alarmist writers are 
startled by having had brought before their 
notice by means of the registrar-general’s 
or local returns, the high rate of infantile 
mortality which has existed during the late 
hot Summer, and have probably, therefore, 
jumped to these erroneous conclusions, 
which they have given furth to the world 
by means of letters or articles. 

The cause of the high rate of infantile 
mortality has been, without the shadow of 
a doubt, solely the prevalence of diarrhea, 
and diarrhea is brought on by wrong feed- 
ing or over-feeding, and not by neglect. 

Another point is that, high though the 
rate of mortality has been for under one 
year of age, it probably was not so high as 
stated by the registrar-general’s or local 
returns, for this reason: When the death 
of an infant, say fourteen months, occurs, 
itis sometimes registered by the registrar 
as one year, and thus the number returned 
aa = ing for age one year and under is 
swelled by a very considerable number of 
deaths which should be included for age 
over one and under two. This error may 
arise from the person registering the death 
giving in the age as one year, and the regis- 
trar making no inquiry as to whether the 
age is exactly one year; or it may be that 
some registrars never insert months on cer- 
tificates at all. It should be aoted that 
these errors of registering would only affect 
age one and under, to any appreciable ex- 
tent; for it is only this age that cannot 
transfer deaths to a lower age. Take the 
case of age 1—2, for example; here the 
number of deaths which should have been 
registered for this age, but which have 
been registered for age 0—1 in error, are 
balanced to a great extent by similar errors 
of registration for age 2—8; and so on for 
all succeeding ages. 

This point was brought before the notice 
of the late registrar-general, Dr. Farr, and 
we think some action was taken in the 
matter, or at any rate action was promised ; 
whichever it was, this loose system of 
registration has not been stopped, but to 
our certain knowledge is still carried on to 
°. snot inconsiderable extent.—Commercial 

World a Eng.). 
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Old and Boung. 


“ DAN’EL’S GONE TO RES’.” 


BY MRS. J, H. WALWORTH. 





You kin hang de plow-lines up, folks, 
An’ turn de critters out. 

Lay de ole man’s ax up dar, folks, 
On de cross-stieks, by de spout. 

Shove de wag’n in de shade, folks ; 
Take de halter off ole Bess ; 

Don’t do no work to-day, folks ; 
Kase Dan’el’s gone to res’. 


{ know’d dat deff was nigh, folks, 
By signs dat never fail. 
De dog laid on ber back, folks, 
An’ b’ist her legs an’ tail; 
De screech-owis in de holler 
Dey screech dey very bes’, 
An’ de rooster on de door-step crow’d 
’Pore Dan’el went to res’. 


You'll miss him when de horn blows 
To start de plow ban’s goin’ ; 

You'll miss him when de crap’s pitched ; 
You'll miss him wid de hoein’. 

You'll miss him mos’ at ginnin’ time ; 
Fur de quickes’ an’ de bes’ 

Uv all de ginners lef’ de stan’s 
Wen Dan’el went to res’. 


I'll miss him mos’ uv evenin’ times. 
Who'll drive de cows home now? 

Who'll eat his bow! of clabber up? 
Wno’ll feed de ole blue sow? 

Ole Bhag, his dog, she takes on bad! 
She wurrent much, at bes’ ; 

But she aint no ‘count at all, now, 
Bence Dan’el’s gone to rea’. 


The sun don’ seem to shine, folks, 
Jus’ like it allers does. 

The house is still an’ lonesome like, 
(I hears de skeeters buzz !) 

We’s in de Farder’s han’s, folks, 
An’ I ‘spose he knows de bes’ ; 
But it’s hard to stay behin’, folks, 

W’en Dan’el’s gone to res’. 


Den step up to de House, Liz, 
An’ tell ’em Dan’ el’s gone ; 

An’ ax ‘em fur a pa’r uv sheets; 
Fur mine is clean done gone, 
An’ I’ thank de Boss’s wife, too, 
Fur a secon’ han’ black dress. 
I'd like to look de mourner now 

Dat Dan’el’s gone to res’. 


It seems fur all de worl’, folks, 
Like haff uv me wuz gone! 

We've lived together, Dan an’ me, 
Sence Sandy thar wuz bo'n ; 

An’ we'll live together yet, please God, 
In de relums uv de blest! 

So I'll wait in lowly pashuns 
Till we bof shill be at res’, 

New Yor« Crry. 


A BROADWAY SAINT. 


BY JAMES M. 





LUDLOW, D.D. 


Mr. Watrers—so I shall call him, since 
his modest face, looking down upon me 
from my wall, seems to frown lest I should 
use his real name—Mr. Walters was a rig- 
idly righteous man. His conscience was of 
the Sinaitic sort. The law of his life was as 
uninfluenced by the popular maxims and 
customs as the old law on stone was by the 
changes of the atmosphere. Few men have 
the courage to prescribe for themselves, 
even in purpose, so strict a routine as he fol- 
lowed in his life. The least injustice quick- 
ly fired his soul, and it flashed indignation 
from those black eyes, deep-set beneath the 
heavy brows. The members of the Council 
of Reform gave him the title of ‘ Old Eli- 
jah,” for the relentless manner in which he 
proposed to follow the Ahabs who dis- 
graced our public offices. Even upright 
Bank Directors and Boards of Charity, 
while they sought the benefit of his wisdom 
and character, were sometimes annoyed at 
his scruples. He was a specially uncom- 
fortable man for those to have among them 
whose projects were not according to the 
sort of conscience which aims at the very 
ideal of right, as plumb-lines seek the cen- 
ter of the earth. In some of the polite 
circles of our city his presence would have 
produced much the effect which strong sun- 
light has upon the bugs, when the log which 
conceals them is turned over. 

Now, such men are generally ‘one-! 
sided,” or, at least, their strong conscien- 
tiousness is apt to drain the sap of virtue to 
the toughening of the trunk of character, 
and leave little for the development of the 
foliage and fruit—those graces which ren- 
der souls attractive as well as strong. Or- 





dinarily they acquire austerity, if not hau- 
teur, at the expense of kindliness and char- 
ity toward those who are weaker than 
themselves. 

How far this was true of our friend Wal- 
ters the story will reveal. 

His walk was generally erect, with lifted 
countenance, as was befitting a ‘‘ just, up- 
right man.” But one day I met him on 
Fifth Avenue, returning to his home in —— 
street, with bowed head and a look of pain 
on his face. Only some dense cloud drift- 
ing over his spirit could throw the shadow 
of itself so heavily upon his usually immo- 
bile features. I was sure that no business 
perplexity could have so signaled itself. I 
had once sat beside him when waiting for 
the surgeon’s knife to decide whether he 
could live an hour; but then neither hope 
nor fear so much as flickered in his face. 


Taking my arm, he told me, in response to 
the inquiry if anything unusual had oc- 
curred, that he was being robbed. 

** The heaviest blow I ever had. I did 
not imagine it possible for anything so to 
stugger me,” said he. 

‘*It must be a robbery on a grand scale, 
if I am to judge from your anxiety?” 

‘Well! no. The loss will not be more 
than a few hundred dollars, now that I 
have discovered and can stop it.” 

Had I mistaken this man? Was he, after 
all, as weak as others, that the loss of a few 
dollars could so shake him? 

Apparently reading my 
added : 


thoughts, he 


‘* You seem surprised at my concern; 80 
Iam myself. But the case has taken a 
strange hold upon me.” 

‘Is the robbery such a mystery?” I 
asked. 

‘*Not at all. I can easily find out the 
culprit. But that is just what I do not 
want to do. I have certain suspicions 
which, if realized, would cut’ me to the 
heart.” 

I hesitated to press the conversation fur- 
ther, feeling that a crime which such a 
man feared to unearth must involve some 
one very near to him, perhaps within the 
circle of his own family. The culprit must 
be even dearer to him than his own flesh; 
for he would not have winced had he been 
called upon to cut off his right hand had it 
been an occasion of offense against his con- 
science. ° 

I was astounded when Mr. Walters con- 
tinued : 

‘*Some one of my clerks is a thief. I 
know them all. Years ago, when I began 
business, I resolved to treat the young men 
in my employ, especially those of them who 
came to the city as strangers, as if they 
were my own sons. I have tried to feel 
responsibility for each one of them. I 
could never bring myself to feel that ser- 
vice and wages summed up the mutual 
relation between employer and employed. 
So I have studied them, tried to help 
them, and especially tried to save them 
from the temptations of city life. I sup- 
pose my feeling in this matter of the rob- 
bery is largely from pride of purpose, for I 
can’t bear not to succeed; and I have set 
my heart on the probity and prosperity of 
all my—boys.”’ 

I knew that he was underestimating 
the merit of his own motive, and not sur- 
prised when he added: 

**T have come to love every one of those 
young men. I have sometimes imagined 
that I could face the Devil without flinch- 
ing; but lam utterly weak at the thought 
of calling one of these young fellows a 
thief.” 

‘*But do you not owe it to yourself and 
to the other clerks to discover the guilty 
one?”’ 

‘* Yes.” He replied. ‘And I especially 
owe it to the culprit. He must be one of 
the younger clerks, and it may be that I 
can save him yet. But yousee that itis a 
very difficult affair to manage. I could dis- 
cover him easily if I instituted a general in- 
quiry among the clerks. But in that case 
the culprit would become known to his 
comrades. That I would avoid. For 
there is nothing more dangerous to the 
character of a young man, or more certain 
to prevent his reformation, than the 
knowledge that he has lost the confidence 
of others. Outward shame will kill self- 
respect, just as water puts out fire. But if 
exposure can be avoided, and some moral 





stimulant be applied, the conscience may 
be revived. In this case I may have to em- 
ploy a detective; but I must not let even 
him get his game quite at bay. It would 
be a terrible thing for a stranger to possess 
such a secret regarding another that, when 
he had repented and atoned for his crime, 
so far as conduct can, by years of subse- 
quent honesty, his reputation should be 
blasted by this revelation of the sin of his 
youth, or his life annoyed by the black- 
mail which such a person, if unscrupulous, 
might levy upon him. 

‘*No! I must be constable, witness, jury 
and judge all at once; and at the same 
time I must act as his best friend, his coun- 
selor, and save him from law, and, above all, 
save him from bimself. You see it is a del- 
icate sort of business.” 

Yes, and a divine sort of business! I 
thought, as I looked into his face. Is not 
this the very sentiment of God toward us? 
He convicts men of sin, and at the same 
time saves them from condemnation, saves 
them from themselves. How thoroughly 
this man has learned Christ! Atonement 
is not merely a matter of taith with him; 
it has become a principle of conduct. 

From day to day I learned the story as it 
progressed. A detective was employed. 
He soon worked up the case, and announced 
that the next movein the game of espionage 
would be ‘‘ checkmate” to the criminal. He 
explained in detail the process by which the 
theft had been committed and the meshes 
he had laid with which to entrap the 
victim. 

At this point the detective’s services 
were, much to his astonishment, dispensed 
with. Mr. Walters himself watched the 
clew the next day. 

At the close of business hours, as the 
clerks were leaving, one of them was de- 
tained. In the seclusion of the inner office, 
the young man heard the story of his brief 
career in crime, in minutest detail, from his 
employer’s lips. It was given with such 
exactness that he saw at once the futility of 
any denial, or attempt at evasion. His 
employer allowed him no temptation to add 
a lie to his wickedness. He asked him no 
questions, for he knew that there was noth- 
ing the young man could honestly say 
against the indictment, and he did not want 
to witness the humiliation of his confession. 

But Mr. Walters’s own account of the 
scene will be best. 

‘* He looked so ashamed that I knew his 
conscience was yet tender. There was no 
bravado, nothing surly, as you would ex- 
pect in almost anybody when brought to 
bay. He was crushed with the sense of 
mortification. I felt that there was good 
hope of saving such a fellow. I believed 
that, though his crime was inexcusable, he 
had been led into it by some temptation 
other than that of mere vicious intent; that 
his better nature had not yielded withouta 
struggle, and that there was a remnant of 
honesty in him which might readily become 
dominant again. But I trembled lest I 
should break the bruised reed, and longed 
for a wiser and tenderer hand than mine to 
deal with him. 

‘*For a long time neither of us uttered a 
word. I knew that his conscience was 
speaking better than I could, and did not 
venture to break the silence which seemed 
sacred. 

‘** Besides, I could not bring myself to 
feel that I was his judge. But for divine 
restraint in the heart, and through circum- 
stances, who can tell what any man might 
become? I saw myself as, thirty years ago, 
I faced the strange allurements of vice and 
cupidity which met me when I came to the 
city. I shuddered as I went over in imagi- 
nation more than one dangerous walk along 
the very edge of moral precipices; and I 
thanked God with trembling that I had 
kept my balance. I had shot down the 
rapids through the clear channel, just graz- 
ing the rocks which this poor fellow had 
struck against. 

‘*Tt grew dark in the office. His head 
had dropped upon the little desk by which 
he sat. At length, I spoke to him, calling 
him by his last name. He made no re- 
sponse. I put my hand upon his shoulder; 
but he seemed unconscious of it. He was 
stunned by the blow. It was some mo- 
ments when he moaned to himself: ‘Oh! 
Lottie! I have killed her. God forgive me! 
God save my poor, innocent wife!’ 





‘*T never saw such misery; and I never 
felt such misery as I felt through sympathy 
with him. 

**Do you believe in such a thing asa 
sympathetic conscience? This was not my 
sin, yet I seemed to feel it. I know that it 
was not mere sympathy with the fellow be- 
cause he had got into trouble; it was a 
kind of sympathy that shook my moral na- 
ture. I cannot explain it; but I could not 
shake off a sense of shame, something very 
like a sense of guilt, as I thought of him. 
Some time ago I held the hand of a neigh- 
bor during an operation, and, when the 
knife began to cut, it seemed as if I could 
feel some of the physical pain. You may 
say it was all imaginaticn; but imagination 
is a real thing to the person who is under 
its spell. When you goto those who are 
terribly bereaved, like that woman you told 
me about the other day, wino lost her hus- 
band and children by the same accident, 
did you merely feel sorry for her, or did a 
sense of loneliness come over you through 
your sympathy with her loneliness? I know 
a mother who says to her child when it 
does wrong: ‘I am sorry with you.’ I 
asked her what she meant by the expres- 
sion, and she gave me just the idea I thought 
she would. She said she felt not merely 
sorry for the child, and displeased with it, 
but something of the shame for the child’s 
offense, which the child ought to have. I 
can appreciate that. I was sorry with that 
young man because of his sin. My con- 
science seemed to enter into the sphere of 
his conscience. 

‘* Perhaps it is not orthodox, but my ex- 
perience gave me a new and helpful idea 
about Christ’s bearing the sins of humanity 
on his heart, az well as an outward penalty 
on the Cross. If my moral nature could 
feel so much as the shadow of that horrible 
load which was upon the poor fellow’s soul, 
though my sympathy with him was so in- 
complete, what may not He, whose sympa- 
thy with every man is infinitely close, have 
felt from the sins of all the world? Was 
there no psychological reason, as well as 
judicial reason, for the cry ‘My God! My 
God! Why hast thou forsaken me?’ ” 


‘*T was very glad”—resumed Mr. Walters 
after our discussion on this subject, which 
discussion was very brief; for we were 
dealing with a mystery that Laffled our 
thought, had not the sacredness of the 
theme forbidden our speculation--‘‘ I was 
very glad that, by taking no one into my 
secret, I had reserved to myself the 
power of saving this young man from any 
outward consequence of his crime. But 
I longed to do more; to put my heart be- 
neath his, and bear for him some of his 
deeper trouble. I almost wished that there 
was such a thing as a vicarious conscience, 
as well as a sympathetic conscience. 

‘Then I thought there was no need of 
any man bearing sin for another, because 
our Saviour had borne it all. Oh! the sub- 
limity and completeness of that truth as I 
was made to realize it in trying to deal 
with a poor bruised soul! 

“‘T put my arm about him, and, calling 
him by his first name, said: ‘ Charlie, shall 
we pray God to forgive us?’ 1 couldn’t help 
saying ‘ ws.’ 

‘* He made no reply, but, without raising 
his head from the desk, dropped upon his 
knees beside it. 

‘*T couldn’t pray a sentence. I was over- 
whelmed with the thought that I was bring- 
ing asoul before God. What right had I 
to do such a thing? Who was I that I 
should voice his shame, his contrition, his 
entreaty for pity? All I could say was, 
‘Christ, who pitied the fallen, save us!’ 

‘¢ When we rose from our knees, Charlie 
stood a moment without looking up; but 
gradually fixed hiseyes full on mine. They 
were pain-shot, but it seemed that I could 
see his very soul at the bottom of them; 
honest now, at least. There was no flinch- 
ing, though a tremor and huskiness in his 
voice, when he spoke. 

‘**Mr. Walters, 1am a thief. I ask no 
mercy from man. I deserve none from 
God or man. Put on me any penalty, and 
I will bear it. Send me to’— 

‘* He faltered; clutched the chair. Drop- 
ping into it, he moaned: 

‘** But, sir, save my wife.’ 

‘*T saw that he was in no condition to re- 
turn to his home, and sent a message to his 

wife, in Brooklyn, telling her that her hus- 
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band would be engaged with me until a 
late hour. I then insisted upon Charlie’s 
going with me to my home. My family 
being absent, we could spend the evening 
together. I wanted to ferret out the mo- 
tives which led a fellow with so much show 
of conscience into such crime.” 

The long walk up-town was a relief to 
both these men. Few words were spoken. 
But words were not necessary for real com- 
munication. As they walked, with locked 
arms, there was an interlocking of souls, a 
mutual understanding, such as no language 
could have expressed. During that hour 
of silence Mr. Walters carefully reviewed 
all the details of the conduct of the young 
man since the discovery of his guilt, and 
was confirmed in his suspicion that some 
great temptation, such as does not come 
from ordinary greed or extravagance, had 
been the occasion of his downfall. He was 
determined to discover this, so that he 
could, if possible, destroy the meshes, as 
well as deliver the victim. 

On the other hand, the young man felt 
that, though his employer was the one hu- 
man being between whom and himself was 
the occasion of greatest estrangement, and 
who had reason to despise and crush him, 
he was yet the one human being »who 
pitied him most, and to whom, in spite of 
his fears, he was most drawn by veneration 
and love. Strangely the sudden and vio- 
lent antagonism between them, as wide as 
the divergence of their characters, and in- 
tensified by the sense of willful injury given 
and received, reacted in strongest mutual 
attachment. The elastic cord had been 
stretched to the utmost, and the rebound 
brought them very near together. 

As they sat bythe firelight in the library 
Mr. Walters elicited the entire history of 
his clerk, so far as it had a bearing on the 
case. 

His crime began soon after his mar- 
riage, not quite a year since. Lottie D., 
though a portionless girl, had been accus- 
tomed to every luxury in the home of her 
uncle, with whom she had lived since her 
father’s death. During their engagement 
her suitor, by his dress and the value of his 
gifts, which exhausted his meager salary, 
had given her the impression that his in- 
come was large. ‘The wedding trip, to- 
gether with the furnishing of their apart- 
ments, had put him deeply into debt, 
chiefly to a few of his fellow clerks; of this, 
however, the wife knew nothing. He had 
tried every way to raise money. The pa- 
tience of his friends was exhausted, so that 
he could no longer borrow. He had ven- 
tured into speculation, only to see his 
meager margins disappear like pebbles in 
the sea. He had taken a turn at the gam- 
ing table, and finally dropped into the petty 
thief. The great mistake had been in not 
making mutual confidence the first offering 
of love. He soon saw it; but every week 
his pride rebelled more stubbornly against 
the avowal. His affection, too, shrunk 
from the confession of a poverty which 
would deny his wife the enjoyment of many 
‘things to which she had been accustomed. 

Upon hearing the story, Mr. Walters 
announced his purpose. He would pro- 
ceed no further against the young man if 
he would pledge himself to the follow- 
ing course: 

1. Repay, in monthly installments, bis 
indebtedness to others, reducing his own 
living expenses to the minimum,in order 
to accomplish it. 

2. When these payments were made, to 
refund, in the same proportion, what he 
had taken from his employer. 

8. At once tell his wife his exact income 
remaining after these deductions. 

4. Henceforth make his wife his full con- 
fidant in money matters, and give the house- 
hold purse into her keeping. 

5. Spend the next day, which would be 
the Sabbath, in an endeavor to realize to 
himself the Divine interposition, thanking 
God that no worse outward consequences 
had followed his crime, and seeking the 
assurance of the forgiveness of the sin. 





On Monday the young man did not ap- 
pear at the office. The anxiety of his 
employer was intense. Had the criminal 
been but playing the penitent, and taken 
the opportunity to escape from the condi- 
tions of restitution which had been laid 
upon him? Had he made a full confession 


or was the crime in which he had been de- 
tected but a part of some larger scheme of 
villainy for which he feared exposure? Had 
he accomplices, who were interested in his 
disappearance? Or, in the terrible shock of 
conscience, may not reason have become 
unbalanced, and remorse have sought relief 
in suicide? This possible explanation was 
suggested by the fact that but recently a 
young man in a neighboring house, in the 
shame of a similar discovery, had opened 
his veins. 
For the first time in his life Mr. Walters 
confessed that his thoughts were not in the 
grip of his will. He could not attend to 
business. He signed papers automatically. 
He could not attend the meeting of bank 
directors at noon. In the early afternoon 
he was in Brooklyn. At the door of the 
clerk’s home he met one whose medicine- 
case showed him to be a physician, but 
whose haste allowed only the remark: ‘A 
sad case, sir,” as he bowed his way past. 
On entering, the young wife met our 
friend with the statement that her husband 
had acted strangely all day Sunday. He 
was not only absent-minded, but seemed to 
wish to avoid her. Several times he asked 
her to sit beside him that he might tell her 
something, but as often walked away with 
some trivial remark. During the night he 
did not sleep, but muttered to himself, and 
several times walked the floor. Toward 
morning, at her solicitation, he came to the 
bedside, knelt down and kissed her. He 
had just said: ‘‘ Lottie, I must tell you”— 
when he stopped suddenly and fell on the 
floor. He had not spoken since, except in 
his delirium to call the name of his wife 
and that of his employer. 





There were weary weeks of watching in 
that litle home. The wife met her first 
great care with that strength and courage 
which only woman has, with that deep re- 
serve of soul power which imparts itself 
mysteriously to nerve and muscle. The 
child-wife grew to be the mother-wife 
within a few days, generally the develop- 
ment of years. 

To our great-hearted friend there now 
came another duty. He had been indeed 
as a father to his clerks; he must bring 
this young wife to recognize him in the 
same relation. She has need of his counsel ; 
and he has things to tell her, which, if 
spoken with Jess than paternal affection, or 
to one who has less than filial confidence, 
will be only obtrusive and hurtful. 

Not a day passed without his visit. He 
never came empty handed, or allowed his 
call to pass without some deed to show his 
sympathy. At one time he was accom- 
panied by his own family physician, the 
foremost in his profession, that nothing 
might be lacking which science could 
supply. At another time a professional 
nurse was installedia the place of the worn- 
out watcher, who submitted to the change 
only because she was too weak to resist, and 
yielded with a sense of having been very 
kindly maltreated. On several occasions 
Mr. Walters remained himself during the 
night. 

It was not long before this dignified man 
made his place in the confidence, even inti- 
mate friendship, of the young wife. The 
eminent financier found himself delivering, 
to an audience of one, lectures upon the 
most commonplace matters of domestic 
economy; drawing exceedingly practical 
illustrations from various expensive orna- 
ments in the little parlor, from fashion in 
dress, from public entertainments, etc. 
His listener became quite an enthusiast 
upon the subject of the enjoyment of 
simple tastes. They planned how, in the 
event of Charlie’s recovery, they might 
even better their condition by moving into 
more economical quarters. Mr. Walters 
ventured the information that he knew 
Charlie found it hard work to get along 
with his salary, and that times ahead were 
such that all provident people were taking 
in sail. Her courage rose with the pros- 
pect of being a real, practical helpmeet. 

But there was stronger evidence of the 
hold this designing man was getting upon 
the confidence of Lottie. Heknew that she 
was deeply troubled with the secret which 
preyed upon her husbaud’s mind, and 
which seemed to be associated with the 
burden which had broken him down. He 





had watched the painful anxiety depicted 


upon her countenance when they listened 
to the unconscious mutterings of the sick 
man, to his broken sentences of self-re- 
proach. 

One day she broached the subject. She 
said that she Lad shrunk from the slightest 
allusion to the matter, feeling that, as his 
wife, she ought to guard any secret of her 
husband’s sacredly; but she was not strong 
enough nor wise enough to deal with it 
alone. Besides, suppose Charlie should 
die! Might there not be something which 
she should know for his exoneration? Or, 
if he came back to consciousness, the old 
burden might still be on his mind, and 
perhaps she could do something in the 
meantime, so that she could tell him at once 
that it was made all right, whatever it was. 
That would so help him toward recovery. 
Did Mr. Walters know anything, or could 
he help her find out? Might she not con- 
fide in him? He had been so kind to her, 
that she asked this of him which she would 
not ask of another human being, etc. 


Mr. Walters assured her that he would 
find out all that he could, and tell her all 

that it concerned her to know. 

‘** But,” said he to me, in relating it, ‘‘1 

determined that she should learn nothing 

of that matter from me; for, before God, 

I believe it does not concern her to know 

aught of thiscrime. If her husband should 

die, why should she know of that which 

will be only a horrid marring of an other- 
wise happy memory of their brief married 
life? Her love has adorned her husband 
with every manly virtue. What right have 
Ito write the word ‘thief’ across every 
picture of him on the wall, on every re- 
membrance of him in her heart? And, on 
the other hand, if her husband should live, 
why should she, in her innocence, carry 
this terrible penalty of his crime? Is there 
need that these two lives should become 
separated by a moral divorce? That her 
love should be turned to contempt, or even 
pity? That his love for her should be 
robbed of its power to protect and cheer, 
since it could no longer elicit her respect? 
Besides, will he not need all the strength 
and purity of her affection to help him in 
the struggle that is before him? If aman 
knows that his wife lacks confidence in 
him, that she has shame for him in her 
heart, will it not lessen his own sense of 
manhood? No! This man must be saved, 
so far as possible, from the sense of dis- 
grace. That affects the finer sensibilities 
of the moral nature as rust affects fine 
wires, soon eating through them. A sense 
of honor is the prime prop of honesty, next 
to a sanctified conscience. If it were pos- 
sible, I would have a wave of oblivion 
poured over the man’s own memory of the 
wretched past. That is the very promise 
of God to us, that he will not remember 
our sins against us any more forever. Why 
should a forgiven soul remember them ?” 

So the goad wife’s questions were evaded. 
Though she sounded her friend with anx- 
ious eyes looking so deeply into his, she 
caught from them no suggestion of the 
horrible secret that lay back of them. 

Thus much, however, she succeeded in 
discovering: that her husband was finan- 
cially embarrassed, and that this embarrass- 
ment was occasioned by his desire to min- 
ister to her comfort. 

This was enough for her tohear. Ob! if 
she had only known this before! Her ex- 
travagance had been criminal! She had 
killed her husband by her selfishness! She 
would never know another happy moment! 
The little woman was prostrated. 

Our friend felt that he had gone too far. 
He had blundered into an act of cruelty 
even while he was trying to avoid it. 

What the consequence would have been, 
had it not been for another event, we can- 
not say. 

The Doctor entered. After a kindly word, 
he passed into the chamber of thesick man. 
In a moment he was back again at the door- 
way. Beckoning with one band, he pointed 
with the other to the bed, as he whispered: 
‘Come! Here's a heart-cure for all of 
you!” 

The fever-flush had gone from the sick 
man’s face; and with it all the shadow of 
the troubled dreams which had kept his 
soul so storm-tossed during his delirium. 
His eyes were resting quietly and fondly 
upon the portrait of his wife, which hung 





against the wall opposite. Reason had re- 


turned. Yet the young man was not en- 
tirely his old self. Memory seemed to have 
lost its records in the deep unconscious- 
ness which had marked the past few days. 
Only by effort did be come to realize the 
meaning of commonplace things about the 
room. His wife’s face and fond touch were 
apparently the only really familiar things, 
and even upon her he looked at first with 
that contented, yet vague gaze with which 
little babes scan the features of a mother. 
This, which filled the watchers with con- 
sternation, the physician insisted was a fa- 
vorable circumstance. There would be no 
danger of a shock during his extreme 
weakness from the recollection of the occa- 
sion of the original attack. 

“You see,” said Dr. ——, “his heart is 
waking up first, and he will feel his way 
back into his old world by the leading- 
strings of his affection.” 

Mr. Walters was wise enough to take ad- 
vantage of this favorable interval. Said 
he: 

‘*T will try, then, to make his knowledge 
of my love forestall his dread of me when 
the remembrance of his crime shall come 
back to him.” 

He did not, therefore, allow his modesty 
to contradict the wife when, in his pres- 
ence, she told, in the most extravagant lan- 
guage, of his kindness, When, now and 
then, a look of trouble would dawn on the 
sick man’s face, as he watched his bene- 
factor, it was soon smoothed away by some 
act of tenderness. 

At length the time came when the young 
man spoke of it. But then Mr. Walters 
was able to reply to him with that strange 
authority which love alone possesses, and 
to impart the assurance which no mere 
words could have conveyed that the past 
was all gone from his thoughts; and with- 
out difficulty he won from him a promise 
that Charlie would never speak of it again, 
and that, so far as he could, he would keep 
it out of his mind. The pledge was sealed 
by a brief prayer that God, who does not 
remember our transgressions any more 
against us, would help them both to live 
above the wretched memory. 

A few years later the young man entered 
the office of his employer, and, placing a 
roll of large bills upon the desk, said: 

‘* Now, Mr. Walters, Iam at last a free 
man. I have paid my indebtedness to 
others, and this covers all the debt your 
kindness has allowed to remain to you.” 

‘*No,” said Mr. Walters,” yuu are for- 
getting the contract. You were never to 
think of the matter. This is not mine.” 

‘*But, sir, I cannot retain this. I could 
never feel that I had a right to use a penny 
of it.” 

‘‘That is true,” replied his employer. 
‘This money does not belong to you. 
Neither does it belong to me. It does be- 
long, however, to a little woman we both 
know. Your wife, sir, learning that you 
were in my debt, has already paid me the 
amount out of what she has saved after 
keeping you so handsomely on the dimin- 
ished allowance you have given her. You 
see, she has returned your lack of confi- 
dence regarding money matters in the old 
times by not giving you her confidence in 
this matter. But it is her’s,every penny of 
it. Give it to her. 

‘‘But, hold! When I forgave that debt I 
fully forgave it. And do you think I would 
let your wife repay it? No sir! Every dol- 
lar she has sent here has gone straight into 
the Bowery Savings Bank. Please hand 
your wife this account book.” 





But, you ask, how about the subsequent 
career of this young man? 

Of that I can tell you nothing, except 
that once a great grief came to him. For 
Mr. Walters did not break faith with Char- 
lie so much as to tell his name to a single 
being. And I doubt if, up in Heaven, he 
has thought that the sainted spirit of the 
young wife was yet concerned to know 
anything about her husband’s forgiven 
crime. 

Broox.yy, N. Y. 

Tux bronze statue of Garfield, executed at 
Naremberg, on an order from San Francisco, is 
completed, and has been placed on exhibition at 
Hamburg. It is of heroic size, the figure being 
ten teet high. It represents the late President 
standing erect, with bis head uncovered, and 
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OLD SQUIRREL GRAY. 


BY GEORGE OOOPEK. 





“ Horry up, children !” chats old Squirrel Gray. 
** Gather our pretty, ripe treasures to-day ! 
Hark to the hickories pattering ‘round ! 
Crimson and purple, the leaves strew the 
ground, 
I know « home in the hollow oak tree ; 
When it’s well stored, not for Winter care 
we, 
Work when you work, children, play when 
you play! 
That is the maxim of old Squirrel Gray. 


**See the leaves dancing! They’ve nothing to 
do, . 
Hark to the breeze how it’s blustering, too! 


Caw! bawls the clumsy old crow in his 
flight. 

What will he do through the long Winter's 
night? 


Curled in our cozy and warm little bed, 

Let the snow fall; we have nothing to dread, 

Work when you work, children, play when 
you play ! 

That is the maxim of old Squirrel Gray.” 


How they did scamper among the bright 


leaves, 

Heaping their home, from the floor to the 
eaves, 

With chestnuts—four dainty, brown eggs ina 
nest 


Hickories, walnuts, the choicest and best ! 

Lond piped the wind all that short afternoon, 

Ha! there's a snowflake; they're not done too 
8000, 

“Work when you work, children, play when 

you play |! 

Heed what I tell you,” chats old Squirrel 
Cray. 

New Yorx Crry. 
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THEDA GREY. M. C. 


BY KATE W. HAMILTON, 





“Ir’—began Theda wistfully, as she 
dried the last cup and bung the towel in its 
appointed place in the low, dark-ceiled 
kitchen—* If only” — 

** Toere’s no if about it,” interrupted old 
Hepsey, brusquely but not unkindly, ‘* You 
might as well wish you could fly to the 
mvon.” 

**T did try to fly once, when I was a little 
tot,” said Theda, feintly smiling, ‘ and I 
sprained my ankle in the attempt. But 
then I was never sure that I couldn't fly, 
you see, until [ did try.” 

‘There'll be sprains and bruises enough 
if you try any high flying with your Aunt 
Priscilla,” insisted Hepsey, beating the 
muffins for the morrow’s breakfast with 
unusual emphasis. ‘I’ve been here long 
enough to know what I’m talking «bout. 
You'd best let well enough alone.” 

** But it isn’t well enough, and it ought- 
n’t to be let alone,” mused Theda, as she as- 
cended to her own little room at the top of 
the house—a clean, room, 
whose window looked away over brick 
walls, slate roofs, and smoky chimneys 
until it caught a distant glimpse of the lake 
and a patch of gray sky above it. That 
room was like all the life in this old house, 
Theda thought—bare, narrow, and with 
scanty outlook. Aunt Priscilla did not see 
that anything more was needed. She was 
satisfied with the dull monotonous days, 
the somber, empty rooms, and the com- 
panionship of old Solomun and Hepsey, 
who had served her for years, and who 
walked in all her old-fashioned, frugal 
ways, economizing and saving without ask- 
ing why or for whom. It all suited her; 
and as for this young orphan to whom her 
doors had opened, she would have consid- 
ered it presumption for the girl even to 
wish to be suited. Was not the fact that 
she had been received as a niece, and ac- 
corded a home, sufficient cause for grati- 
tude? 

But unreasonable Theda was not satisfied . 
That her great aunt, of whom, through all 
her childhood she had only heard vague men™ 
tion as ‘ well-off, but queer,” and who 
probably bad never heard of her at all, 
should lave given her a home in her necd, 
was something to be thankful for, surely; 
but the position was not one that she could 
accept as ‘‘ well enough,” and to. be ‘ let 
alone,” as Hepsey had counseled. All her 
eager young heart and hungry, active brain 
protested against becoming a mere de- 
pendent, petrifying in the narrow ways of 
the household, doing nothing but assisting 
Hepsey in the daily routine in which she 
needed no aid, and “‘ waiting,” in homely 


bare, narrow 





country phrase, ‘‘to step into Aunt Pris- 
cilla’s shoes”—those queer old shoes that 
seemed as if they had stepped out of the 
world a hundred years ago, and did not 
know that it had been moving ever since. 

If only Aunt Priscilla would help her to 
help herself; to fit herself for some good, 
useful work in the world. No one could 
convince Theda that she ought to abandon 
such a hope without an effort; and she 
could not convince herself that the effort 
should be postponed. So, that very evening, 
standing in the firelight of the old sitting- 
room, she managed to say, with a tolerably 
steady voice, though her heart beat fast: 

** Aunt Priscilla, I wish you would send 
me to school.” 

** You--wish—I would-~send you to— 
school!” repeated Aunt Priscilla, slowly, as 
if to comprehend the enormity of the pro- 
posal. ‘Wish I would send you to 
school?” 

‘*Yes’m; to some good school—Glendale, 
or somewhere!” exclaimed Theda, feeling 
that, since she had taken her life in her 
tr hands, she might as well be explicit. 

Aunt Priscilla laid down the blue stock- 
ing she was knitting—what did she do with 
thet interminable series of blue stockings ?— 
and looked at Theda through her spectacles, 
over her spectacles, and under her specta- 
cles. 

‘*Do you happen to know,” she ques- 
tioned, sarcastically, ‘‘that these schools 
cost money?” 

‘* Yes ma’am,” answered Theda, stoutly. 
‘* Else I shouldn’t have needed to ask your 
help.” 

“Oh!” Aunt Priscilla’s lips pursed still 
more closely. ‘‘ And did you ever happen 
to think that my money was not earned to 
be wasted?” 

‘** But it does cost you some money for 
me to stay here,” began Theda, too much 
in earnest even to smile at the absurd idea 
of Aunt Priscilla wasting anything. “And 
I think if [ had an education” 

‘*Edueation! Nonsense!” interrupted 
Aunt Priscilla, contemptously. ‘ All these 
isms and ologies that they stuff girls’ heads 
with nowadays are nonsense. You know 
as much as I did, and I’ve always got 
along,” 

‘But, Aunt Priscilla,” urged Theda, 
wisely. ‘‘ You know enough to manage 
your property, while [ haven’t any to man- 
age, and I ought to know enough to earn 
some. It isn’t fair to just settle down and 
expect somebody else to support me.” 

‘And what else would you be doing at 
one of those schools?” 

“IT should be educating myself for a 
teacher, and after that I could support my- 
self. Teaching the isms and ologies pays, 
Aunt Priscilla.” 

**Humph!” sniffed Aunt Priscilla; but 
she looked at the young figure in the fire- 
light more attentively and a trifle more 
respectfully. Whatever she might think 
of new-fangled ways, they were not to be 
too sweepingly condemned if they hada 
cash value. Anything that paid in dollars 
and cents was not utter foolishness. If 
brains could be cultivated for the market, 
and bring their price as potatoes and cab- 
bages did, there might be some sense in 
bestowing a little labor and expense upon 
them. It was a new view of the matter, 
and she studied it for a minute. 

‘* And you think you could learn to be a 
teacher, and so earn back more than the 
school would cost?” she questioned, 
curiously, 

‘* Yes ma’am, I do!” answered Theda, 
decidedly. 

‘“*Humph! Well, we'll think about that 
awhile,” responded Aunt Priscilla, non- 
committally. 

The result of her thinking was abruptly 
communicated the next day. 

‘*The'dora,” she began, suddenly, ‘‘ I’ve 
made up my mind you can go to that school 
if you want to, and if you really mean to 
stick to it and be a teacher.” 

Theda’s eyes sparkled, but Aunt Priscilla 
checked all thanks. 

‘*Ii’s business I’m talking,” she said, 
dryly. ‘* You can go, and I’ll pay all that’s 
necessary. But I don’t b’lieve in wasting 
money. I don’t waste it on myself, and I 
won't waste it on any body else. So you'll 
have to be careful and saving, and do with- 
out any furbelows.” 





Theda checked a sigh a8 she glanced at 





her plain, cheap dress, and swiftly realized 
what that Jast mandate meant—that her 
school life must be a sort of martyrdom. 
However, she had not expected her path to 
be one of roses, and she was glad to see 
this particular branch of it opening in any 
guise; s9 sbe quietly accepted the terms 
offered. Old Hepsey’s surprise at what she 
bad accomplished was overwhelming, and 
from that time forward she and Solomon 
viewed the girl with admiring wonder. 

That was the way in which Theda Grey 
became a pupil at Glendale. How she 
studied during the three years’ course the 
reports which the Principal scrupulously 
forwarded to Aunt Priscilla told. How she 
dressed was a topic upon which the girls of 
the Seminary descanted in many a conclave. 
How she won her way was best proved by 
the fact that she made friends in the face of 
all disadvantages, and the plain print dress 
was nestled cozily among the pretty wools 
and muslins one bright morning when the 
graduating class discussed the important 
event near at hand. They were a gay, 
bright group, eager, enthusiastic, and 
abounding in adjectives, as they compared 
notes and described costumes until the 
pretty graduating dresses were all decided 
upon. 

‘* Well, now we know all about it, and 
what everybody is to wear,” said Rosa 
Dane, with an air of relief. ‘‘ Only—why, 
Theda Grey, you baven’t said one word!” 
she exclaimed, with a sudden remem- 
brance. 

A momentary silence fe!l over the group. 
They knew how The:la was situated. Then 
one asked: 

** What will you do?” 

That was what Theda had been very so- 
berly thinking; and not on this morning for 
the first time either. Aunt Priscilla’s pecu- 
liar views of economy—Theda had dutifully 
tried to call them only peculiar—had 
barred the door to many innocent pleasures, 
and made the girl’s school course a hard 
one. Her tastes were simple. She had no 
desire to dress extravagantly or showily; 
but to have her sense of beauty and fitness 
constantly offended, to be so plainly, even 
coarsely clad, that her dress attracted at- 
tention and comment, had been no small 
trial. She had declined many an offered 
pleasure because she did not wish her 
schoolmates either to pity or be ashamed of 
her. And now the commencement exer- 
cises were at hand, her class would blossom 
into new beauty, and she must take her 
place among them. It did seem as if, for 
this once, she must have something new 
and pretty—simple .and inexpensive, of 
course, but suitable and pretty. Surely, 
even Aunt Priscilla would see that it was 
necessary. She had decided to write to her 
about it, and she told the girls so. Their 
faces brightened at once. 

‘* Of course she will do it!” 

“Why shouldn't she? Why she has saved 
money enough from your clothes alone to 
buy something handsome now,” declared 
Rosa Dane, convincingly, if not delicately. 

‘‘ Besides your last quarter’s reports were 
splendid,” chimed in another. ‘ And 
when she finds you are to be valedictorian, 
why, she will know you must have some- 
thing. Of course she will. And she will 
send something nice.” 

Then they began to plan a variety of 
beautiful things. For some reason they 
seemed to consider Aunt Priscilla a sort of 
ugly old fairy, who, if once she began to 
do anything for her Cinderella, would not 
stop short of magnificence. They gave 
their fancy free rein; but Theda shook her 
head. 

‘*Tt will not be anything elaborate, girls,’’ 
she said. But she consoled herself with 
the thought that she should be easily satis- 
fied, and that even a little money could be 
made to work wonders, if judiciously ex- 
pended. She watched anxiously fora re- 
ply to her request, and the sympathizing 
and interested girls grew feverish in their 
impatience to know what the answer would 
be. They almost forgot their own mails, 
when the postman came, in watching for 
Theda’s letter. 

At last Rosa Dane rushed up-stairs, one 
day, in breathless excitement: 

**TIt has come, Theda! It has come! 
Not a letter at all, but a box by express! 
Didn’t I tell you it would be something 
handsome?” 





An eager group gathered in the room to 
watch the opening of the box, commenting, 
conjecturing and prophesying until the lid 
was pried off, revealing first, a letter. 

‘‘Oh! never mind that. You can read 
that afterward. Let us see the dress, im- 
portuned the impatient voices. 


Theda unrolled the wrappings with tremb- 
ling fingers, and disclosed no airy muslin, 
no fresh new fabric of any sort, but an odd, 
old-fashioned gown of brocaded silk, made 
in the style of years long gone. Fora 
minute the girls were silent in utter aston- 
ishment. Then the irrepressible Rosa be- 
gan: 

‘** What in the world is that for?” 

And a chorus followed : 

‘*Looks as if it came over in the May- 
flower!” 

‘*Does she think you are going to a 
masquerade?” 

‘* What can she mean?” 

‘*Do read the letter!” 

That last was a sensible suggestion, and 
Theda caught up the note. Aunt Priscilla 
was by no means convinced of the sense of 
any such fuss at the close of a school; but 
as The’dora seemed to have done pretty 
well, considering,yshe sent her a dress that 
had. been laid away for along time. ‘One 
that has never been worn to hurt it or soil 
it a bit—a good, rich silk, too, not like the 
flimsy stuff they make nowadays. It was 
good enough for me when I was a girl, and 
so it ought to be good enough for you, es- 
pecially as you haven’t the expectations I 
had. You are about my hight, and I sup- 
pose it can be altered a little, and the seams 
taken in to fit you; but I don’t want it all 
cut into bits.” 

That was all. Theda’s cheeks were hot 
and her voice unsteady as she read the last 
words. The girls looked at each other and 
then at the dress as it lay upon the bed. 
One of them lifted it for a closer inspec- 
tion. 

‘*Maybe it might be made over some way,” 
she suggested, doubtfully. 

But the short waist and narrow skirt of- 
fered no possibilities in that direction; and 
even if the garment could be modernized 
in shape, the material would still remain 
hopelessly antique. The young critics 
understood all that at a glance. 

‘**And you are sure she won’t send any- 
thing else, if you explain to her?” ques- 
tioned Rosa. 

‘*Nothing else,” Theda answered, posi- 
tively. ‘* You don’t knew her. She has 
lived away from everybody so long, doing 
just the old things in the old way. She 
has no idea how hard it is for me.” 

‘*Well, it’s too’—Rosa left the sentence 
ubfinished. Something iu Theda’s face 
told her that abuse of Aunt Priscilla would 
not be any comfort, and her own good 
sense told her that it would not mend mat- 
ters. Then she offered to lend a dress of 
her own. 

“Tt is white; it can be freshly laundered, 
and we can fix it to fit you, I know.” 

‘*Thank you; but—it wouldn’t be my 
own. I must be myself,” answered Theda, 
looking as if herself were a somewhat for- 
lorn one. 

“What will you do?” demanded another. 
‘“*T declare I would call myself sick, and go 
home. You would get your diploma any- 
way.” 

** But I'm not sick, and 1 don’t want to 
go home,” answered honest Theda. ‘‘ Be- 
sides, just running away from a difficulty 
isn’t conquering it.” 

‘Well, ’d want to get out of it some- 
how.” 

“But I want to get out on the other 
side!” insisted Theda, with a faint smile. 

There really seemed no way to help her. 
There was much talk, and many attempts 
at advice; but, when it was ended, and 
they had all gone, the situation remained 
unchanged, and the dress also. Left to 
herself, Theda surveyed the obnoxious gar- 
ment in every light, and studied it in de- 
tail. She discovered nothing new, except 
a small roll of pieces, left from the original 
pattern, which Aunt Priscilla had prudently 
placed in the pocket. 

‘‘ There is no possible way of making the 
dress suit me, so the only thing to be done 
is to make myself suit the dress,” she con- 
cluded. 

A new idea came with the words, and 
she studied it with slowly brightening eyes. 
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She said nothing more of her plans or her 
wishes, and herclassmates did not question 
her. Indeed, they tacitly avoided the 
whole subject of dress in her presence, and 
talked very little about the great event im- 
pending. Since it could bring no pleasure 
to her, it did not seem kind to remind her 
of it oftener than was necessary. Talk of 
it they must, however; and so Theda was 
left to herself more than formerly, and oc- 
cupied her time in her own room, and in 
visits to the library and picture-stores, 
where she chiefly consulted old books and 
old pictures. 

So the days slipped by and the important 
evening came. The Seminary parlors were 
thrown open, the long school-hall brilliantly 
lighted and thronged with guests, while on 
the platform, erected for the occasion, and 
trimmed with vines and flowers, were the 
group of girls who were to bid good-bye 
to school-life. Theda was not with them, 
at first, and when she came, she slipped 
quietly into her place behind the others 
where she could sit in the shadow. 

‘*Poor Theda! Of course she wants to 
keep out of sight as much as possible. It 
will be dreadful for her to read the valedic- 
tory!” whispered one to another. 

But neither face nor manner betrayed the 
least consciousness of anything dreadful 
as Theda came forward, when her name 
was called. A little rustle of surprise, a 
ripple of laughter, and then a murmur of 
admiration greeted her, as she stood there 
in her rich old brocade, not a jot of its an- 
tique style abated, but her fair hair coiled 
high and coiffured after the fashion of the 
period to which the dress belonged, and, 
sweeping a low courtesy, announced her 
subject: 

**Ye Mayde of Ye Olden Tyme.” 

She drew quaint, skillful pictures of the 
days gone by, and told of what they had be- 
queathed to the generatious that followed, 
contrasting their limited advautages with 
those enjoyed by the girls of the present, and 
drawing various useful lessons therefrom. 
But it is to be feared that her classmates 
did not receive all the instruction intended. 
They were too deeply absorbed in studying 
her costume, from her head to the odd high- 
heeled little slippers—manufactured by cov- 
ering old ones with the bits of brocade from 
Aunt Priscilla’s pocket—and in exchanging 
significant and congratulatory nods, 

‘* Splendid!” 

‘* Nobody but Theda would have thought 
of such a plan as that.” 

‘*Or have dared to carry it out!” 

The story was understood by all on the 
platform, even before the reading was fin- 
ished; for, when the Principal delivered her 
diploma to Theda Grey, he added, softiy, 


_ after ber name, ‘‘ M. C.” 


‘sf do not quite understand my new 
honors, Professor,” she said, laughingly, a 
little later in the evening, when the gradu- 
ates were mingling with their friends in 
the hall. ‘‘What degree did you confer? 
Your M. C. did not mean Member of Con- 
gress, surely?” 

‘‘It meant Mistress of Circums'ances, 
which is far better,” he answered, promptly. 
“The talent to win victory from seem- 
ing defeat, and make the best of what we 
have and where we are, is a gift more valu- 
able than any degree which a university 
can bestow; and it is yours, Miss Theda. I 
prophesy a successful future for you.” 

A surprise awaited her that evening; for, 
from a quiet corner, where she had serenely 
listened to all the proceedings, came Aunt 
Priscilla. What had induced her to break 
the habit of years, and travel so far on 
such an errand, was a mystery Theda 
could not solve until faithful Hepsey, who 
had accompanied her mistress, enlightened 
her. 

“T's just that old dress,” she explained, 
a8 soon as she could gain opportunity for a 
word aside. ‘ Pulling it out of its hiding- 
place stirred her all up, someway, and after 
it was sent, she kept wondering how you 
would look in it, and saying that no girls 
nowadays look as pretty as girls did in 
her time, till all of a sudden she took a no- 
tion tocome and see for herself. I guess 
she’s satisfied.” 

Apparently she was, in her grim fashion, 
though she said very little about it, and ac- 
cepted as a matter of course all the con- 
gratulations offered her on Theda’s account. 
Whether the praise really had any effect, 








or whether sceing Theda in the gown ad- 
mired in her own youth lent to her young 
relative something of the glamour of those 
old days is unknown; but it is certain that 
Aunt Priscilla treated her with a vew re- 
spect from that time forward; and long 
afterward Theda, a useful, successful 
woman in a happy home of her own, used 
to show that old dress, and call it the be- 
ginning of her fortune. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for thia department should be aa- 
dre. “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT. New York. 








CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 


Ao#oo 
Bo#oo 
Cox#oo 
Dor#oo 
Eo«#oo 
Fo«#oo 
Gos#oo 
Ho#oo 
ITox#oo0 
Joroo 
Ko#oo 
Lo«x#oo 
Mo*#oo 
No#oo0 
Ooxo8” 
Po#oo 
Qo#oond 
Ro#oo 
sBox«0o0 
Toxoe 
U on 00 
Vo#oo 
Woe#«o0o0 
x oao#o0 
Yo#oo 
Zox#oo 

The central letters form a sentence it would be 
well for young and old to remember, 

First word across, another time ; 2, a danger- 
ous fellow; 3, part of a flower; 4, quantities of 
medicine; 5, a very light fluid; 6, a disagree- 
able expression of the face ; 7, lean ; 8, to divide 
into equal parts; 9, that which points out; 10, 
to black and gloss; 11, short petticoats; ly, a 
thong of leather ; 13, a viscid fluid ; 14, necessi- 
ties; 15, a musical composition; 16, part of a 
watch; 17, part of a Church ; 18, to reunite; 19, 
to come tu the meridian; 20, an inatrument of 
two parts; 21, not right; 22, turns; 23, to be 
over anxious; 24, a small veswel ; 25, earncst in 
desire ; 26, girdles. 


FICTITIOUS PERHONA, 

1, An article, a boy, and a noise, 

2. Old, and sailor. 

8. An ungrammatical way of being better. 

4, A small flag, sweet cakes, and near. 

5. Brittle, and inside, 

6. A relation, and two prepositions. 

7. To take note of, a slight blow, and a mix- 
ture of water, salt and ashes. 

8. The nickname of a woman, and a character 
in music, 

9. To choose, and a cord to ba burned. 

10. Humanity, and a day. 

11. Myself, the front, and an instrument of 
labor, 

12. (Mrs.) a glutinous substance, and a prepo- 
sition, 

13. An animal and a fruit, 

GEOGRAPHICAL ANAGRAMS, 

1. No V, dear; 2, Ob! stand in; 3, I care, ma; 
4, A frail coin; 5, To live; 6, A pan, Ma; 7, 
Rap mole; 8, Go, as a rat; 9, All go way; 10, 


Reuben, say 80; 11, Nod on, L; 12, Lan’s 
piano. 
DIAMONDS, 
* * 
* * * * * ” 
” ~ * * ” > * * * * 
eo @ ** * 
* + 


Two kinds of entertainment. 

LIeft-hand: 1, a vowel; 2, an animal; 3, an 
entertainment ; 4, a point of time; 5, a vowel. 

Right-hand: 1, a consonant; 2, a compound 
of metal and some other substance ; 3, an enter- 
tainment; 4, a printing term; 5, a vowel. 

OMNIBUS WORD. 
Of 4 letters, make 14 words. 

A name, numerical sign, an article, a relation, 
to deface, personal pronoun, existing, part of 
the body, assent, a body of armed men, an 
animal, a fisb, a vegetable, a month. 


BEHEAD AND REHEAD. 

1. Behead a large bird and rehead with an- 
other letter, making a part of the face. 

2. A young female, and make an assemblage. 

8. Out of temper, and make waste matter. 

4. A false step, and make a grasp. 

5. A color, and make a sharp sound, 

6. To wander, and make affection. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 67x. 
BLANK PUZZLE. 
1, Invade, inveighed; 2, cozen, cousin; 8, 


mantle, mantel; 4, lessen, lesson; 5, marshal, 
martial: 6, cellar, seller; 7, choler, collar; 8, 








prier, prior; 9, rigger, rigor; 10, abstract, 
abstract ; 11, chante, chance, 
PECULIAR CROSSES. 
(2.) F 
(1.) G a 
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Lasso Ripened 
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caressing 
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e 
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(4.) M 
o 
n 
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Addersgrass 
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NO WASTE, 















DURKEE S No Disapeintnen 
A Good Salad 


Assured, 


| The most delicious 
and the most popu- 
lar mayonaise for 
all k’nds of salade, 
taw tomatees, cab- 
bage, cold meats 


aifieh, ete., ever off- 
SSING) ilered for sale. 


4 an arocerssellit. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocta. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed, It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Bugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, casily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health, 


Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & (C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


Beautiful & Lasting for ORNAMENTING 
WINDOWS, DOORS, "TRANSOM, &c. 


Stained 


SUBSTITUTE 


AT SMALL COST. Send for Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Prices. Samples by mail 25 cents. 
Ww C YOUN SoLe AGrenTt, 731 ARCH ST. 

eV: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 





















LE PAGE’S 
fy LIQUID GLUE. 
To woe bY gt s PAPER, PEAT MER be 
Vo2 aaa S912. {LONDON iss. 
SF iiss SRT 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE, 
Ste, merges as a WASH BLUE have been tully tested 
ee ae 


CUTLER’S POCKET INHALER 


aND 
Carbolate of Iodine 






Brendes, for 


all ier ofthe Throat 
Kine of Cough. i acs Sion halations 
es. ew 
wit Sortect the m “0 sive Br 
carried as handily nif 
acoompliah ‘allt at fis  olaimes 0 
AN 3 prepeneeee® t is in trutl 
with which one 4 bid defi 
year. and iasmatic and 
been Sposoughly teatet 
localities infected with Mal 
eria, etc., pepone. 
cluding 


at 
eo 1 
asa —— known nto seer ia Eas 


vionten in is this ian wg he Tace by hed larger 
and more e avs sale than ‘any Medical Inst: rument 


See a pA of the “hy 


Sold by peuatyse for “we mail, $1.25, 
W. iH. SMe & CO., Prop’ 
110 Michigail St. Buifalo, N.Y. 


REED & 
BARTON, 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 


SILVER PLATED GOODS, 


OUR STOCK OOMPRISES IN ADDITION TO A 














VERY FULL AND VARIED LINE OF 


FINE TABLE WARE, 


MANY NOVELTIES IN 


Gold, Oxidized Silver, 
Applique Work, 


JUST RECEIVED FROM OUR MANUFACTORY. 


37 UNION SQUARE, 


NEW YORK. 


J.S. Conover & Co., 
MANUFAOTURERS, 


Have raade extensive alterations 
in their show-rooms and added an 
entire new line of FIRE-PLACES, 
GRATES and appurtenances of 
all kinds in new and exclusive de- 
signs; thelr STOCK OF TILES 
comprises ail the newest patterns 
for FLOORS, WALLS and FIRE. 
PLACES, and they are now pre- 
pared to show the finest assort- 
ment of the above goods at the 
lowest prices ever offered to the 
public, 


30 West 23d Street. 
Pits PEEE Pit 


nla cent pom cuts, &e 
WATSON, 10" urray Street, Wow ¥ 














Catalogue « sh 
Price List 





or 
Men's and Boys’ Clothing 
and Furnishing Goods 





is now ready, and will be mailed 
to any address, upon request, 
Wanamaker & Brown, 
| OAK HALL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














Gold’s Patent Steam Compound-Coil Heater. 






MANUFACTURED OOM: 


EDWARD E. GOLD & CO., 


INVENTORS, MANUFACTURERS AND CONSTRUCTORS OF 


STEAM HEATING SIMPLIFIED. 
pied CAgtNO READY FOR ERECTION 


Steam. 
ter, and at 


te umerous 
eae ont aes se per squats 


other heater in t 











Steam-Heating Apparatus and Wrought Iron Warm Air Furnaces, 


Manufactory and Office: 14 and 16 Vandewster St., bet. Pearl and Frankfort Sts., N.Y. 
sa-Send for Descriptive Catalogue, 
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BRAMHALL, DEAN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF DEAN'S PATENT 


French Ranges, Boilers, 
AND OTHER COOKING APPARATUS 
FOR HOTELS AND FAMILIES. 

274 Front St., New York; and 
76 Market St., Chicago. 


Send for Illustrated Circular. 


VrOoOLIN ouTr:ssS 


Bigrest Rarraias 
ever known. 







sien "iis, 
tone, finish. ~~ — trod liver 


Colehrated for fine 
re pearl tail-piere, fine Jon bow 

box, Instruction Book 64 
Satisfaction or money refunded loom = we 
chased a for B10. Don't wait; order now 


BATE S, Importer, 106 Sudbury 8t., Boston, Masse” 


Bepaat Huliday Preeas 


The Celebrated Gettysburg Chairs. 


Upon receipt 
of price, either, 
or 











Hagp Ow Fin- 
18u, doublecane 






there ia an ex. i 

Converss tion : Sewing chatr, 
chair, Price, $6.75, a" atin he Price, €3.00. 
States, or Ohio, Virginia and West Virwinia, To any 
express office the Missisippi privet outside he 
Shove nemed states, 10 per ceut a iditiona’. 

On tw) chairato one address we wil alow a lr. 
count of 10 per cent, 

SEND S'AMP FOR OUR NEW 
CATALOGUE 


Gettysburg Novelty Works, 


WETTYSBURG, A. 


STUDEBAKER diyeys on fond ‘nt thele 
Palace Repository, 23 State Street, Cuicaco, ILL 


STUDEBAKER visti Pests Su 


the world »vG1 atognes. Chico Re nository. on 
State St. Ra eecaees Bros, Mra.Co.,8outh Bend,Ind, 


ELY’S 
CATARRH cream BALM 


ILLU TRATED 


Wasons with Cast or STEEL 
SKZINA, Trus ® AXLES, SLOPY. 










AM BR Causes no Pain, 
Gives Relief at 
Once. Nota Liq- 


uid or Snuff. Ap- 
ply into nostrils. 
Thorough Treat- 
ment will Cure. 
Give it a Trial. 
0 cents at D 


rugwisti 
a forcircular. Sam ple 
Drugeists, Owes, N. 


PAINT 
WITHOUT BENZINE. 







poset by mail, registered. 
by mail, 0c, ELY ‘BROS. 


SEND TO 
JOHN LUCAS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


WM. E. LUCAS, New York, 
89 Maiden Lane, 


FOR LATEST SUGGESTIONS 


AS TO 


PREVAILING TINTS AND SHADES. 


HOTELS, WINTER RESORTS. ETC. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Props. 





HOTEL BRISTOL, 


Fifth Avenue, corner of 42d Street, N. — 
A FAMILY HOTEL, 
located on the t of Murray Hill, t 
York Centra: and ii Hudson River Hailrced states = a 


All rooms en suite, most of them Baving 4 a inesn 
exposure. Address R. H. MOUN T. 


ST, DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. Y. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 











Farm ani Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor wili be glad to receive any 
practwal hints, suggestions or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel apectally interested } 


FARM NOTES. 


BY J. W. DARROW. 











Wuenre is the farm lad who has not been 
brought up to “salt the cows” once a week, and 
usually on Sunday morning? Salting the stock 
occasionally is the custom, the same as doing a 
hundred other things on the farm is a custom. 
It is, perhaps, well that it is so. If, otherwise, 
only those who understood the philosophy of it 
were left to perform this very necessary duty to 
farm stock, they might fare ill. When food en- 
ters the stomach a struggle begins between 
digestion and fermentation. If digestion is 
normal, fermentation will not take place; but 
if, from taking too much food, the stomach be- 
comes overloaded, or if, from any other reason, 
the digestive process is impeded, ‘ souring” or 
fermentation begins. It is then that some pre- 
servative, as salt, should be given to arrest decay 
until digestion can perform its complete work. 
For reasons which will be at once apparent, salt 
should be within easy reach of the cattle, and 
they will take it when necessity requires. Some- 
times they may be seen eating earth, which ina 
manner neutralizes the acids formed in the pro- 
cess of fermentation, Salt is what they then 
need, 


Cutting feed for stock comes up for consider- 
ation as cold weather comes on, Is it or is it 
not a profitable way to feed? We think it is ; for 
corn-stalks, oat straw and such coarser fodders, 
when fed uncut, have not sufficient nutriment in 
them to make a good feed, and, moreover, will 
not be eaten up clean. The woody fiber of 
stalks or coarse straw are difficult of mastication, 
and if a cow eats twenty pounds of hay uncut, 
it takes a long time for her to masticate it so as 
to have it digest properly. On the function of 
digestion the growth and fattening of an anime} 
depends almost wholly. A machine can cut up this 
tough, fibrous substance to much better advan- 
tage than a cow or horse can, and when thus cut» 
most of the nutritious matter will be digested 
and assimilated. On farms where there is a 
large quantity of straw and corn-stalks raised, and 
little hay, it is important that these poorer fod- 
ders may, witha little grain, as meal, bran, 
malt sprouts, middlings, etc., be made equal to 
hay as fcod, Better results also will be obtained 
from the grain when it is mixed with coarse fod- 
der, as it will, when eaten, pass into the stom- 
ach in a porous state, and be wholly and easily 
digested, 


The potato plant is to be pitied. From the 
moment the earliest sprout ventures above the 
ground until the tubers are gathered and in the 
bin, some insect or disease preys upon it. The 
Colorado beetle begins the fight ; the stalk weevil 
comes next; and when the tubers are formed 
they are open to the ravages of the wire-worm, 
the white grub, the scab, the rot, etc. A word 
on one of these—the white grub. It has 
been doing much damage, and some fields 
are almost half destroyed. This work can be 
accredited to the grub, as in one field examined 
several grubs were found in each hill, and no 
wire-worms were to be seen. In five hills in dif- 
ferent parts of a field twenty-five grubs were 
found pand this was said to be a fair representa- 
tion of the whole patch. This grub is the larva 
of the May beetle, and the insect so destructive 
to various garden vegetables, strawberries, etc. 
The difficulty further is, that it is quite impos- 
sible to check the ravages of this pest, or to put 
an end to him unless you can get your foot on 
him ; and that would be a slow process of exter- 
mination. It is an open question whether the 
crop pays or not at thirty-five cents per bushel, 
as it is now being marketed here. 
sGlelilicainade 


GUARD THE FARMER'S GOLD 
MINE. 


An observing traveler once remarked that he 
judged of the prosperity of a people more by the 
conditions and size of their manure heaps than 
by the list of great victories won in war. A 
large, well-formed and well-rotted manure heap 
is not a small victory, achieved in times of peace. 
There is no sound of trumpets and clash of arms 
needed in the much despised and much neglected 
labors which bring forth a rich supply of food 
for growing plants. But it is just such work, 
thoughtfally performed, that becomes the first 
long step toward filling barns with plenty, and 
homes with light and joy. One of the largest 
leaks on American farms is in the barnyard. A 
golden colored stream of great value frequently 
flows from the stable and the manure heap. In 
this stream may be found the most costly of all 
the ingredients of plant food. The practical 
chemist and still more practical farmer have 
determined, by analyses on the part of the 
former, and field tests by the latter, that the 
soluble salts of nitrogen are the most needed by 
a naturally poor or a worn-out ‘oil, and the 





most easily lost by neglect in the barnyard. 
The other two substances, usually lacking in a 
poor soil, are phosphoric acid and potash. The 
first is so insoluble in its natural conditions that 
it is often superphosphated by the action of a 
strong acid and at considerable expense, that it 
may be made more available for the growing 
plants, This superphosphate or soluble com- 
pound of phosphoric acid is soon changed back 
into a stable form by the compounds in the soil, 
so that we can dismiss this substance as one not 
easily lost, unless willfully thrown away. 
Potash is not so stable, as may be shown 
by the old, familiar leach, Potash is one of 
the sv-called ash constituents of plants, 
and remains with phosphoric acid, lime, mag- 
nesia, iron and other substances, in the ash after 
vegetable matter has been burned. By leaching 
these ashes, as those of wood from the stove, we 
obtain a lye, or, in other words, a strong alkaline 
solution, of which potash isthe leading sub- 
stance. Potash, therefore, may be washed out 
of ashes, but not so readily from the unburned 
compounds, If wood, even in as fine a state as 
shavings, had been placed in the leach, the water, 
after ranning through, would be practically free 
from potash. We may, therefore, conclude that 
the potash in the vegetable fiber of manure will 
not be lost by barnyard drenchings, 

We now come to the second part of this ques- 
tion of manure saving. The solid excrement is 
only a part of the manure voided by animals, The 
liquid portion is rich in fertilizing elements. In 
it are the salts of nitrogen and potash, and these 
arrive in a state to be quickly lost. It has been 
carefully estimated that the fertilizing power of 
aton of liquid manure exceeds that of an equal 
weight of solid excrement. This part of the sub- 
ject of manure is frequently lost from sight ; and 
on this account many farms produce poor 
crops when they might be large and profitable. 

Barnyards are very frequently located on hill- 
sides for the more convenient arrangement of 
the barn. This gives a natural drainage to the 
manure heaps and the whole yard. Much valua- 
ble plant food may be saved by throwing up a 
barrier of earth on the lower side of the yard, 
which will catch and hold the drenchings from 
the manure above. Along the upper side of this 
barrier, coarse manure and litter may be spread, 
‘This will absorb the rich liquid, and the solid 
matter will be benefited by it. 

An English farmer was once greatly surprised 
at the strength of some sheep manure he had ac- 
cidentally made under a shed. He applied this 
dung to his wheat at the usual rate, and it pro- 
duced so rank a growth that it made a strip of 
lodged or *‘ laid” grain through the field. Since 
that experience, this farmer has had all his 
manure made under cover, and finds lumber in 
sheds the cheapest method of keeping up the 
fertility of his soil. The live stock will not ob- 
ject to being kept under cover especially during 
the colder months of Minter. Sheltering ani- 
mals saves much food, because less is needed to 
keep up the animal heat. In the indirect man- 
ner indicated above, lumber may feed stock as 
well as enrich the soil of the farm. Many 
ellipses of thought are here left for the reader to 
fill. 

With some farmers it has been a question how 
most easily to get rid of the manure accumulat- 
ing around a stable, and some have boasted of 
having their barns on a hillside with a brook 
near the rear, which carried away the manure 
with no further trouble. It is needless to say 
such farmers have hada hard time and would 
have gone into some other business, but for 
lack of means. The measure of successful farm- 
ing is the size and good quality of the manure 
heap. Make it large and rich. 

Beepy AIcu. 
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FALL PLOWING. 


Tue fact that Fall plowing is not more gen 
erally practiced is not necessarily due to any 
lack of faith on the part of farmers in this im- 
portant part of the farm work. On almost all 
points, farmers know much better than they per- 
form. It is often said of writers for agricultur- 
al journals, who are themselves practical far- 
mers and sometimes good ones, that they preach 
better than they practice. In behalf of this 
much-abused class, we may say that the discrep- 
ancy between profession and execution is not 
greater with them than with other would-be 
teachers. It is a little more public because they 
widely proclaim what ought to be done. If they 
do not perform it there isthe usual outcry of 
inconsistency, often accompanied by the remark 
that ‘bookish farmers” are always unpractical. 

There are some circumstances under which 
Fall plowing is not advisable. In sandy soil, 
well sodded, there is danger of too great loss by 
the blowing away of the soil during the Winter 
if the protection of the sod is removed. On hill- 
sides not underdrained, more or less of the sur- 
ace soil, if plowed, will be washed away during 
the Winter. With these exceptions there is usu- 
ally enough advantage from Fall plowing to jus- 
tify it where it will not unduly interfere with 
other necessary work in harvesting and market- 
ing crops. 

A stiff, June grass sod intended for planting 





ground next season, should always be Fall 
plowed, and the earlier the work is done the 
better will be the result. Only by Fall plowing 
can the ground be got in good tilth in time for 
planting the subsequent season. Of course this 
sod cannot be replowed in the Spring} as it will 
not be rotted sufficiently, but if leff'rough in 
the furrow through the Winter, there will be a 
mass of fine soil on the surface that can be easily 
harrowed or cultivated down so as to effectually 
smother the June grass beneath. Where quack 
grass or Canada thistles have a foothold, Fall 
plowing will, undoubtedly, make them grow 
more vigorously, simply because the soil is in 
better tilth and adapted to pushing all plant life 
with greater vigor. ‘'he farmer must be more 
promptly at work in his hoed crops where the 
land is Fall-plowed; but corn or potatoes will 
start so much more quickly that he can easily do 
this. We have too often seen late Spring- plowed 
sod on which the crop started so slowly that it 
was nearly midsummer before the latter was 
large enough to cultivate or hoe. It is only by 
plowing such land the previous Fall that 1t can 
be got in shape to produce a crop the following 
season, 

One objection to Fall plowing for hoed crops 
is found in the fact that when the sud is turned 
over it is somewhat difficult to dispose of the 
coarse manure mude during Winter, and which 
it is the usual practice of Northern farmers to 
draw out and plow under in the Spring. Wag- 
ons loaded with manure cut deeply into plowed 
ground, and there is besides a further difficulty 
in getting very coarse manure sufficiently out 
of the way if left on a plowed surface. In most 
cases, however, means can be taken to fine this 
coarse manure before drawing out. Corn stalks 
should be cut, not perhaps to get stock to eat 
the unpalatable butts so much as to make the lat- 
ter less objectionable in the manure heap. The 
coarse, strawy parts of the barnyard manure 
should be piled up with an equal proportion of 
horse droppings, which will heat readily. One 
or two weeks, even in cold weather, will de- 
velop heat enough in these heaps to put the 
straw in « semi-rotten condition ; and if evenly 
distributed in the Winter, this manure will 
break in pieces with the drag or culivator the 
subsequent Spring, and be evenly mixed with 
the surface soil which makes the seed-bed. One 
load of manure thus applied is worth, for the 
ncxt crop, at least two, saved until Spring, then 
spread and plowed under. 

Except on lands liable to overflow, manure may 
be drawn out on the snow in sleds during Win- 
ter with great advantage. It should be spread 
as drawn; for, if put in small heaps, these may 
suddenly freeze and prevent even spreading un- 
til Spring. When the ground is bare and frozen, 
the manure spreader will serve an excellent 
purpose, Its broad tires do not cut so deeply 
into-the plowed soil as will those of a wagon. 
So much of the barnyard manure as cannot be 
fitted for spreading on Fall-plowed land by 
these methods had better be composted during 
the Summer as top-dressing for Winter wheat. 

There is one crop for which we have found 
Fall plowing particularly advantageous ; this is 
potatoes. On Fall-plowed land the crop is more 
vigorous and less liable to scabbiness and dis- 
ease. The scab in potatoes is generaily, if not al- 


ways, the result of a fungous growth on the po- . 


tato, caused by decaying vegetable matter in the 
soil. In Spring-plowed sod, especially if ma- 
nured, this decay appears to be most active 
while the tubers are forming and growing. In 
sod that is Fall-plowed and manured, this decay 
of vegetable matter in the soil occurs when it 


is most needed to give potatoes a vigorous, early 
growth. It has in great part spent its force 
when the potatoes are forming. Later in the 
season we waut rich soil for potatoes; but to 
make a smooth, sound crop we do not want a 
soil in which a great amount of vegetable matter 
is rapidly decaying. With Fall plowing it is 
safe to use more manure, and thus greatly in- 
crease the crop as compared with what we might 
t on the same land if left to be plowed the 
following Spring.—American Cultivator. 
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WHIPPING HORSES. 


Tue whip is the parent of stubbornness in a 
high-spirited animal, while gentleness will win 
obedience and at the same time attach the animal 
tous. It is the easiest thing imaginable to win 
the affection of animals, and especially of horses. 
An apple, a potato, or a few Jumps of sugar 
given from the hand, now and then, will cause 
the horse to prick up his ears at the sound of his 
owner’s footstep, not with fear, but with a low, 
whinnying note of pleasure. The confidence of 
the noble beast thus gained will lead him to obey 
the slightest intelligent tone of voice or indica- 
tion of the bit. There is no such thing as balki- 
ness to be found in a horse thus treated; he 
shows a desire to obey, whereas a few lashes of 
the whip, smartly applied, if he be a horse worth 
having, will arouse in him a spirit of retaliation 
and stubbornness that may cost the owner hours 
of trouble, and possibly danger to life and limb. 

Horses are made gentle by kindness. They 
** believe” in the master they love, and his voice 
will calm them in a moment of fear, or induce 
them to struggle forward even when overladen, 
and when a whip would be sure to bring them to 
a stubborn standstill. 

No man knows the true value of his horse 
until he has won his regard and confidence, a8 
it were. The whip will never do this. A kind 
hand and gentle voice will act like magic; thus 
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we have known women who could handle and 
drive horses that would almost invariably show 
some vicious traits in the hands of a male 
driver. These facts apply especially to the rear- 
ing and training of young colts, something 
which the Arabs understand better than we do. 

They do not “break” their colts, they adapt 
them; they fondle them from their birth and 
pet them alway An Arab would as soon strike 
his wife or his daughter as his horse ; and no 
animals in the world are fleeter, more enduring 
or more docile in the performance of every task 
which is given them than the Arabian horse. 
We would like to see the whip wholly discarded. 

—Exchange. 
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Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue. N. Y. 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. | 























POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This ponerse never varies. A marvel of purity 





a ore 

the ordinary kin da, rand cannot be oud in c ——t 
with the multitude of low test, short weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. _Sold Lonly' in Cans, 








READY FOR INSTANT USE. 


This splendid Gilding is the exact color of English 
Sterling gate. Tt is very easily applied with a brush, 


and may be u by the most inexperienced. It dries 
hard in a few moments and presents a surface of rich 
hammered gold, 
FOR HOME USE. 
RUBY’S ROYAL GTLDTe is valuable for GILD 
MENTS, FRAMES, 


R- 
NITURE, CEILINGS, CORNICES BASKETS, FANS, 
f AGERE OBJECTK, DECORATIVE PAINTING, 


, ‘Camels Hair prech ia in each Box, Anyone can use 
it, Refuse all su 


Sent erat for by the manufacturers. Sold 
DEALERS N ART MATERIALS, 


ROUBY’S GOLD INK. 
“ The Fe os ink in } Baoep warts. 1 
aD n per. 
Sent prep: ai 4 or Se. b 4 y the Manufacturers. 
aw ‘youu OmmMaCAL co., 
3 East 4th pstentes N.Y. 


| HOWARD WATCHES, 


HOWARD CLOCKS. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


(The latter are a specialty.) 


Church, Bank and House Clocks. 


The finest watches and clocks made in this 
country are manufactured by 


The E. HOWARD WATCH and CLOCK C0, 


OFF! 
114 BaREnONT ST. 


-Tribune 





2 MATREN! BAA A 
“a NEW INE, 





sean xr 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENGES A SPEGIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
Le BOSQUET BROS, 75 Union St.. Buston. 


wW.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONK. 








Branch 
87 Jonn re New ‘York, and 
107 Lake cago. 


e8, ae chain, — 
es, 
Rodeuet,, Street Washers, 
Worxs povsem m 1882. 
warded 


Highest medal 
thom bya the Universal Ex- 
hibition ge Ports, France, & 








BELLS. 
MENEELY BEI.L FOUNDRY 


Favorably known to blic since 
wm, Chapel, nh re Alarm 
her be pel Behool ire Peals 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 
Meputecture those cele pagebed Bells 
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